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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD.TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPRAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 








_ VOLUME XLITL. 





A CUP OF PLEASURE. 





BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 





PETER and Christ one morn did go 
From Salem unto Jericho; 
And when his eager feet he set 
On the road to Olivet, 
Down which troubled brooks did glide, 
Peter a rusty horseshoe spied. 
“Pick up,” the Master. No reply. 
Peter passed and let it lie. 
The wiser Savior, stooping there, 
With the morning in his hair, 
Picked it up, like a cup of pleasure, 
And exchauged it for a measure 
Of cherries, black, and white and red, 
Like the thorns that were to crown his head, 
And in the bosom folds of his robe 
That girdled the rolling, whirling globe, 
Put them, as up the hills they went, 
Wherever the sun his arrows sent, 
As on the cruel and the just, 
Blazing on stones, and rocks, and dust ; 
When Peter with a laggard mind, 
Sauntering slowly, dropped behind, 
So great his thirst was. Seeing all, 
The Teacher a cherry then let fall, 
And soon another, ripe as the sun; 
Peter stooped, and ate them every one. 
To whom our gracious, glorious King, 
Greater than David, King of kings: 
‘* Who stoops not for a little thing, 
Shall bend his back for lesser things.” 
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THE POETS BURIAL. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 








We had turned from our dear dead poet’s grave while the 
autumn day was dying,— 

We had turned with tears from the new-made grave, where 
in love we had left him lying. 


Through the windy and silver dusk, that eve, the slabs of 
the churchyard flickered, 

And a bevy of sleepy, nesting birds in the vines of the 
church-tower bickered. 


Overhead, from an arch of crystal sky, came the delicate 
stars and steely, 

And beyond us a single pine-tree shot, like a shadowy cam- 
panile. 


We had left him at peace in the gathering spells of the 
night he had loved and sung to; 

Yet the air we breathed and the earth we trod were as rai- 
ment his memory clung to. 


In the purpling cloud, in the roadside bush, in the cricket’s 
chirp from the hedges, 

In the crackle of leaves, in the harp-like twang of a 
swamp-frog, far through the sedges, 


In the .katydid’s plaint,in the glow-worm’s orb, still he 
haunted us and defied us, 

Till it seemed that the dead had risen from his grave, and 
was palpably walking beside us! 


Then some one faltered: ‘‘ His home—it is here”; and we 
passed through the big knotted willows 

To the porch, where at parting so oft he had stood, over- 
browed by the woodbines’ billows. 


Just a step to his study,—where clear beamed the lamp, as 
if lit by his own hands to greet us, 

While his open desk waited, and ranged on dim shelves 
were his books in their solemn quietus. 


Here and there through the chamber we sank into seats, 
ha}* with reverence, half self-abasement, 

And the night-breeze came fluttering the curtains apart, 
like a phantom at each quiet casement. 


And we talked in low voices of all he had been—of his 
youth, of his radiant ambitions, 

His high beauteous ‘manhood, his honor-crowned prime, 
with its golden rewards and fruitions: 


We recalled his brave ‘t No,” when massed thousands cried 
“Yes,” his invincible rectitude, daring 

All danger to self, tho in duty’s choked path twice a mil- 
lion drawn blades flaring! 


We remembered how hatreds he scorned to avert had be- 
come ere the end his abettors, 

How slanders that taxed him with debts to the truth grew 
in varn his own conscleute-wrung debtors, 
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And while aeutinn t more Pisani g the autumn night =e 
ed, with its voices of rhythmic vibrations, 

We spoke large melodious fragments aloud, from his 
poesy’s priceless creations. 


One by one recollection would yield us the grace of his mu- 
sic and thought intermingled, 

Till with sense of his nearness, unseen yet acute, in sur- 
prise, exultation we tingled! 


And on each of us fell, in that magic hour, conviction vague 
yet parental 

Of the dear immortality death could not mar, and that 
genius had made monumental. 


And at last when we fared from that sacred room whence 
fate had for all time reft him, 
Is it strange that we murmured ‘“ Good-night,” ‘‘ good- 
night,” forgetting the grave where we left him? 
New YORK City. 
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THE WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





O THE waiting in the watches of the night! 
In the darkness, desolation, and contrition and affright; 
The awful hush that holds us shut away from all delight: 
The ever weary fancy that forever weary goes 
Recounting ever over every aching loss it knows— 
The ever weary eyelids gasping ever for repose— 
In the dreary, weary watches of the night. 


Dark—stifling dark—the watches of the night! 
With tingling nerves at tension, how the blackness flashes 
white 
With spectral visitations smitten past the inner sight!— 
What shuddering sense of wrongs we’ve wrought that 


may not be redressed — 

Of tears we did not brush away—of lips we left un- 
pressed, 

And hands that we let fall, with all their loyalty un- 
guessed! 


Ah! the empty, empty watches of the night! 


What solace in the watches of the night?— 

What frailest staff of hope to stay—what faintest shaft of 
light? 

Do we dream and dare believe it, that by never weight of 


right . 
Of our own poor weak deservings, we shall win the dawn 
at last— 
Our famished souls find freedom from this penance for 
the past, 
In a faith that leaps and lightens from the gloom that 
flees aghast— 


Shall we survive the watches of the night? 


One leads us through the watches of the night— 
By the ceaseless intercession of our loved ones lost to sight, 
He is with us through all trials, in His pany and His 
might;— 
With our mothers there about Him, all our sorrow dis- 
appears, 
Till the silence of our sobbing is the prayer the Master 
hears, 
And His hand is laid upon us with the tenderness of tears 
In the waning of the watches of the night. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SURSUM CORDA. 
FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., 
PASTOR OF THE DUTCH COLLEGIATE CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Book of Psalms, which was the hymnary of the 
ancient Church, has much the advantage of our modern 
hymn books in point of gladness. We note an ever re- 
curring prescript of gratitude, in one form or another: 
‘‘Oh, that men would praise the Lord for his goodness 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men.’ 
And everywhere we hear, like the theme of an oratorio, 
the pleasant refrain, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord!” The effect 
would be even more delightsome did the voice of the 
minstrel fall directly on our ears; for this ‘‘ Praise ye 
the Lord ”—like all inerrant scriptures—suffers much in 
coming to us in a roundabout way. It is indeed but a 
single word—a ringing, jubilant word—a word with 
harps and cymbals and glad voices, and heavenly echoes 
in it. The word is Hallelujah. 

It is to be feared that as the world grows older it loses 
something of the exuberance of its youth. Certainly 
our lips are less accustomed than those of our fathers to 
hosannas and hallelujalis. We wantethics and didactics 
and dynamics and polemics; and we want to sing them 














“holy merry-making! We are waitee life a very serious 
matter in these days. ‘‘ As it ought to be,” do you say? 
Ay; but even our blessed Lord joined his disciples in the 
singing of the great Hillel as he passed under the shadow 
of the Cross.. A three-times welcome to Thanksgiving 
Day, if it shall in any. measure transfuse the blood of 
youth into our wizened veins, and quicken our pulses in 
response to God’s innumerable mercies. Oh, for the 
risen shade of some old-time precentor to pitch the tune: 
* Come, my. beloved, haste away; 

Cut short the hours of thy delay; 

Come, like a youthful hart or roe, 

Over the hills where spices grow.” 
Or, barring the possibility of “lifting” and ‘ carrying” 
that ancient fugue, how would this answer? 
“ Let us with a joyful mind 

Praise the Lord, for he is kind; 

For his mercies shall endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure.” 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord; and a 
natural thing—for even a dog licks the hand that caresses 
it; and an easy thing, too. Our Lord is not over particu- 
lar as to phrases. Almost anything will answer, if it has 
a real hallelujah in it. Possibly we have been a trifle too 
hard on the Pharisee who said, ‘‘ God, I thank thee that 
I am not like other men!” This was a great deal better 
than no thanksgiving at all. His expression was well 
enough if he had only meant it. Thales, in like manner, 
was accustomed to give thanks for three things: First, 
because he was a man and not a beast; second, because 
he was a man and not a woman; third, because he was a 
Greek and not a barbarian. In our times it would be 
fitter to thank God, first, that we are vertebrates and not 
polyps (if we are); second, that we have come to under- 
stand ‘‘man” to bea generic term, feminine as well as 
masculine iif its implication of rights and responsibilities; 
and third, that we are American cosmopolites with a 
place in our hearts for all the children of men. 

In the usual Thanksgiving Proclamation: we are ex- 
horted to come together not only in places-of worship 
but in our homes to praise God. This is as it-should be. 
For it is God that setteth the solitary in families.. The 
‘** wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily,” is the Lord’s gift ; the 
thrifty wifie’s smile and the prattling of the-bairnies are 
from him. God be thanked for our unspeakably pleas- 
ant American home-life. 

But how shall we sing praises in the valley of Baca? 
The unbidden guest has entered many-a door and voices 
are hushed that joined our merrymaking a-year ago. 
Alas, that tears must mingle with our songs ! But oh, the 
joy of believing that our loved ones. are just yonder, 
separated from us only by the thin. veil of the ‘‘ little 
while”! What a Thanksgiving Day that will be—what a 
home-bringing—when we meet them again! All the bright 
and joyous days of earth rolled into one cannot equal 
that. Meanwhile every tear that we shed has a rainbow 
in it; and the memory of the dead comes to us like a 
breath of sweetness from the King’s gardens. 

No, there is nothing that should hinder the praises of 
God’s sons and daughters on Thanksgiving Day. We 
are much too prone to sadness ; not over serious but over 
melancholy. In the Talmud we are told of a stringed in- 
strument that hung over King David's bed in such a po- 
sition that when the pleasant northwinds blew in the 
night, it sounded sweetly of itself; ‘‘and he forthwith 
arose and occupied himself with the law until he saw the 
pillars of the dawn.” Our lives are environed with God's 
goodness. We sleep inthe midst of untouched harps of 
blessing. Let us arise and sweep their strings on this 
Thanksgiving Day. 

“ Awake, sad heart, whom sorrow ever drowns, 
Lift up thine eyes that ever feed on earth ; 
Unfold thy forehead, gathered into frowns, 


For lo! thy Savior comes, and with him mirth: 
Awake! Awake!” 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS OF LONDON AND 
» NEW YORK. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT P. PORTER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CENSUS. 











THE tremendous growth during the last ten years, as 
shown by the Eleventh Census, of what may be termed 
the Metropolitan District, has apparently been overlooked 
by the metropolitan press of New York. And yet itisa 
subject that should interest the readers of these journals 
far more than the alleged results of a mythical census 
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only and never to this day published in any official docu- 
ments by which a fair comparison could be made with 
the Federal count in June, About all that is known of 
this census isthat in October the police, pursuing an en- 
tirely different method, found about 190,000 more persons 
in the city than the Federal enumerators did in June. 
This enumeration, however, has never been published 
officially by election districts; so the most vehement 
believer in it has no other recourse than the much 
maligned and greatly disliked Federal census, when he 
wants to study the population of New York minutely. 
But, after all, these local disputes are mere incidents of 
census taking. Relatively speaking, we had rather less 
of them in 1890 than heretofore, tho those we did have 
were unusually noisy.- Even the good citizens of Lon- 
don, a city that can trace its beginning back to the Ro- 
mans and Saxons, quarreled with the latter-day census 
taker. The point at issue wasa day census instead of 
a Sunday night census. For example, according to the 
Imperial Census only 74,897 persons slept within the 
city of London,. whereas the corporation enumerators 
found 261,061 persons to be “ residing or employed there- 
in.” Great indignation was expressed and the census 
officials, I suppose, abused; but the fault, if there be 
any, as in the New York case, lies in the system, not in 
those who execute the law. If Congress should decide to 
take an October census instead of a June census the 
Superintendent of Census would simply have to take it 
four months later. He would find as a result more peo- 
ple in the cities and less in the country and at the sea- 
shore. So if Parliament decided ona day census ora 
fifteen-day census, as we have in cities, the Registrar 
General would simply follow out the law. In both 
cases the change would be advantageous to the towns 
and cities. 

All this, however, is a digression; for I have started to 
write something of much greater interest to every one 
who lives in what may be termed the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, than the question as to whether a June census, 
under proper Federal restriction, or an October go-as-you- 
please census by the police, best represents the population 
of New York City—when compared of course with pre- 
vious Federal censuses, taken in precisely the same way 
as the last, or with other cities, likewise compelled to 
conform with the same restrictions as to time and meth- 
od. The growth and development of the metropolis of 
this nation and of the metropolis of Great Britain is a 
fascinating subject. New York City, perhaps, is separated 
from those cities which are in fact part of it by more 
strongly marked physical divisions; but these cities are 
none theless part and parcel of the greater New York 
than the towns and the villages which the greater Lon- 
don has absorbed in its mighty march into the counties 
of Middlesex, Essex, Sussex and Kent. Beginning with a 
little trading post at the Battery, the resistless tide of 
building which now comprises our own Metropolitan Dis- 
trict had spread in nearly two hundred years,from 1642 to 
1836, only to about Twentieth Street, while the adjacent 
places were of very little importance. That is to say houses 
had reached that point; but they were few, and there 
were many fields and meadows and green lanes, with 
shade trees and fishing ponds, with shady nooks between. 
From 1840 to 1890 the population has shown its greatest 
growth, and, as I shall presently show, bids fair to over- 
take the British metropolis itself, if the increase of the 
last decennium continnes. And yet when we examine 
it closely is there a more marvelous story of the massing 
of agreat body of population than is contained in the 
history of the wonderful city on the banks of the 
Thames? Within my own recollection, and I have 
known both London and New York twenty-five 
years, the older features of the city have entirely 
disappeared. Like New York, it has been one con- 
tinued and never-ceasing change, tho, curiously enough, 
and probably because New York was so differently situ- 
ated, London has apparently undergone the most com- 
plete change. Yet in the last generation the Metropoli- 
tan District of New York has added 1,526,977 to its popu- 
lation, and London 1,407,067. In both places, as houses 
advance, the natural features are obliterated, tho New 
York will atways be the stronger marked city. In both 
places shady lanes, houses in large lots, gardens, walls 
and fences, orchards and even green meadows and vacant 
lots have been turned into villas first, then rows of 
houses, then shops and stores. The work of transforma- 
tion is going on in the midst of the din and bustle of 
city life; and the concentration of population at these 
two points on the globe will in time change the features 
of hundreds of square miles of the earth’s surface. In 
such a movement hollows are leveled up, the hills are 
cut down, the brooks cease to run, the trees and the 
grass disappear. There is no seedtime or harvest for the 
land these great metropolitan districts cover. Nothing 
but vast deserts of brick and mortar with here and there 
an oasis in the shape of a public square or park. The 
railways, under the pretense of taking the people farther 
and farther out of town, only bring the town farther into 
the country and cover a larger district with villas and 
avenues which in turn become resident districts, villages, 
‘and then are absorbed and annexed if not by name by 
common interests. And so in these rare instances, for 
only Paris ranks in any degree with London or New 
York, we must treat of the two metropolitan districts 
. and not of thecities of London and New York. 








And the fairness of this method of treatment will be 
especially apparent when it is understood that the area 
I have taken for the New York Metropolitan Dis- 
trict is sixty square miles less than the area known as 
the city of Chicago, that it is thirty square miles less 
than the area known as the city of Philadelphia, 
and seventeen square miles less than Registration 
London. It is also worth noting im this connection 
that Registration London, with its 4,311,056 inhabitants 
and its entire area could be cosily laid within the corpo- 
rate limits of the city of Philadelphia, an area then left 
equal to the city of Washington, once said to be the city 
of magnificent distances; that the same London, with 
4,211,056 people, and New York City with 1,515,301 peo- 
ple could both be placed within the corporate limits of 
the city of Chicago, and there would still be an area of 
four square miles, equal to that of the city of Camden, 
New Jersey, to spare. So you see that this question of 
city population is often a question of area. Here it is 
illustrated: 
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Plenty of area is a good thing for a city, especially if 
it has rapid and cheap transit, elevated railways, cable 
cars, electric motor cars, cheap cabs, etc. In compari- 
son of population New York always suffers because of 
its limited area, even when the comparison is made with 
London. 

By the New York Metropolitan District in this par- 
ticular comparison, I mean the places referred to in the 
following table: 

TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE OF POPULATION OF 
THE FIVE CITIES FORMING THE NEW YORK ME- 
TROPOLIS AS GIVEN BY CENSUS OF 1890. 














Area Population. Per cent. Increase 
CIrrres. —}— 

Sq.M.) 1890. 1880, | 1870. | 1880-1890. |1870-1880. 
New York....| 40.22) 1,515,301) 1,206,299 25.62 28.02 
Brooklyn..... 26.46 208343) 566,663) 396, 2.00 43.06 
Jersey City 12.8 198,008) 120,722, 35.02 46.25 
Newark ...... 17.77; 181,830) 136,508 105,050) 33.20 29.93° 
Hoboken......| 1.47) 43,648} 30.900 20,297) 40.80 |. 52.73 

















___} 98.90) 2,710,125! 2,061,191! 1,546,208 31.48 | 33.90 

The Twenty-sixth Ward of Brooklyn comprises what 
was formerly the town of New Lots, which has been 
taken into the city since 1880. The percentage of in- 
crease of Brooklyn including New Lots both in 1880 
and 1890 is 38.95. The percentage of increase of Brook- 
lyn, exclusive of the town of New Lots, inboth years is 
37.09. 

The population of London, meaning thereby the Lon- 
don of the Registrar General, with an area of 116.71 
square miles as against 98.90 square miles for the New 
York Metropolitan District, was, according to the last 
census, 4,211,056. The subjoined table shows the popula- 








tion of the London and New York Metropolitan Districts 
for the last ten decennia: ; 


New York Metropolis. 




















It will be seen that the New York Metropolitan Dis- 
trict is rapidly gaining on the London Metropolitan 
District; the former increased during the last decade 31.48 
per cent., and the latter 10.37 per cent., a rate of increase 
fer New York three times greater than for London. 
Should this relative rate continue for three more decades 
in 1920 we should find the New York Metropolitan Dis- 
trict with 6,159,824 inhabitants and London with only 
5,661 ,663. 

It must not be forgotten that in this comparison Lon- 
don has seventeen square miles the greater area. To 
extend the area of the New York Metropolitan District 
as I have done in the following table to. about the same 
area as registration London, and to estimate the percent- 
age of growth at 32.48 per cent. in the one case and 10.37 
per cent. in the other, would result in New York overtak- 
ing London in 1915, or in twenty-five years, when Lon- 
don would have a population of 5,395,946, and New York 
of 5,422,406. 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK CITY. 
































a |Area Population. |Per cent. Increase. 
Cirizs. |—— 
Sa. M.| 1890. | 1880. | 1870. |1880-1890.'1870-1880. 
New York.! 40.22 1,515,301| 1,206,299; 942,202 25.62 28.02 
Brooklyn ..| 26.46 806,343) 566,663, 396,099 42.30 43.06 
Jersey City) 12.98} 168,003 120,722 35.02 46.25 
Newark... | 17.77 181,830 136,508) 105,059 33.20 29.93 
Hoboken. 1.47 648 30,999) 40.80 52.78 
Yonkers . 6.35 82,083 18,892 18,357 69.56 2.91 
Bayonne. 3.76 19,083 9,372} 8,884 | 108.08 144.44 
Harrison. 1.2 8,338 6,898 4,129 20.88 67.06 
L. I. City..| 7.13 30,506 17,129 10,000*| 78.10 71.29 
117.40! 2,800,085) 2,118,482) 1,582,613 } 
Percentage of increase, 1880 to 1800. ......... ccc cece ceeeeeeeees 82.48 
« “ 5 EN cas bdcashcchdadisescvcananed 33.54 
ae * Estimated 
Here are the same facts for London: 
[Area Population. P.c. Inc. 
Sa.m.)"i301. 1881. 1871. |8191/"71-8 











Registration London. /|116.71) 4,211,056 3,815,544 3,254,260) 10.87) 17.25 





It will be noted that while the decrease of percentage 
of increase in the Metropolitan District of New York has 
been less than one per cent., in the London Metropolitan 
District it has been nearly seven per cent. E 

One more comparison is interesting in this connection. 
Should we follow some of the more enterprising cities of 
the American continent, and annex the counties of West- 
chester, Kings and Richmond,N.Y., and Hudson, N. J.,we 
have an area of over 689 square miles of the greater New 
York. Thus we secure over 360,000 more population by 
adding about 572 square miles. 

Comparison of the percentage of increase in population 
of Greater London, and a portion of the Metropolitan 
District of New York City, containing approximately the 
same area: 





Population. 























Area) + eae nip a P.c. | Ine. 

Sa.M.| 1890 1880 1870. | °80-"90) °70-"80 
New York Co., N.¥.| 40.22) 1,515,301] 1,206,299] 942,292| 25.42} 28.02 
Westch’st’r,Co. * "|463:00| °146,77| "108,988| 131.348] 34.67| 417.02 
<ings Co., N.Y..... 37. | 888,547) 500,495] 419,921) 39.88) 42.76 
Richmond Co.,N.Y.| 61. | BI, 38, 33,029} 32.58] 18.05 
Hudson Co., N.J...| 43. | 275,126] 187,944] 129,067| 46.39] 45.62 
Newark City “°”'| 17:77| 181, 136,508] 105,059] 38.20} 29.93 
Elizabeth “ 7.67| 3.764| 2B 83.78] 35.51 
Paterson “* * 9.32) 78347] 51,081] 33,579} 53.53] 51.97 
ung Isl’'d “* 7.13, 30,506] 17,129} *10,000| 78.10) 71.29 
Passaic 2.9, 13,028, 6,582) *8,000| 99.45) 117.73 

689,08) 3,168,914 2,381,146 1,828,127' 











* Estimated. + Decrease in consequence of change of boundary. 
Here we find an increase of 33.08 per cent. in popula- 
tion between 1880 and 1890 as against an increase of only 
30.25 between 1870 and 1880, an increase in the rate of 
increase of 2.83. Below is a similar exhibit for the Brit- 
ish Metropolitan District or, ‘“‘ greater London”: 





Area Population. P.c. | Inc. 
Sq.M.)| 1891. [ 1881. 1871. | 81-91) "71-"81 


“ Greater ” London. |689.94' 5,633,332) 4,766,661) 3,885,641) 18.18| 22.67 


























Here we have a decrease in percentage of increase of 
4.49. 

While New York, if extended to an area equal to that of 
Greater London, would only gain about 360,000 popula- 
tion, Registration London, with almost the identical area 
of the Metropolitan District of New York, which includes 
the cities of Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, Ho- 
boken, Yonkers, Bayonne, Harrison and Long Island 
City, at once jumps from 4,211,056 to 5,638,332, an in- 
crease of 1,422,276. This is a good increase, but the area, 
it must be remembered, is very great for a metropolis, 
almost equal to the area of the State of Rhode Island. 

The accompanying map does not show any of the New 
York metropolitan districts above described, but one 
consisting of the following places: New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Newark, Hoboken, Yonkers, Bayonne, Har- 
rison, Long Island City, the remainder of Kings County, 
the town of Union, West Hoboken, Union township, and 
Weehawken, These places are in fact part of Greater 
New York, Their aggregate area is 131,09 square miles, 
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less than two square miles in excess of the corporate 
limits of the city of Philadelphia, and about thirty 
square miles less than the area of the city of Chicago. 
Within this area we, for I speak as a citizen of New 
York, have a population of 2,858,617, an increase from 
1880 of 32.34 per cent., and from 1870 of 76.68 per cent. 
Surely these are satisfactory figures. They show an 
actual growth that cannot be equaled in the same area 
by any metropolis in the world. While this district, 
thirty square miles less than Chicago, added about 1,250,- 
000 inhabitants in twenty years, other districts almost as 
great have been merely adding hundreds of thousands. 
It is a satisfactory growth, a healthy growth, and a 
growth that, in my opinion, will continue for some time. 
To magnify it now will only lead to disappointment when 
the Twelfth Census is taken. To complain about it is 
wrong, for even Greater New York cannot fill its cup 
from the source and the mouth of the Nile at the same 
time, : 

To ignore Greater New York and dwell simply upon 
the population within the forty square miles of New York 
City proper is equally foolish. An increase of 25 per 
cent. per decennium for the population within this area 
is evidence of a most satisfactory growth: but it is doubt- 
ful if it will be kept up. This rate may even decline, and 
yet the Greater New York may overtake Registration Lon- 
don in twenty-five years. Central London and lower New 
Y «xk must decline in population as the people seek homes 
in the surrounding districts, and the dwelling houses give 
way for massive business blocks and immense warehouses. 


Such changes are evidences of phenomenal prosperity, and_ 


yet narrow-minded persons are inclined to look upon a mi- 
gration of population as a decrease in population. I have 
shown in this article that the Greater New York in 1880- 
90 has kept pace in its increase of population with the 
'ncrease of the preceding decade. The intimate connéc- 
tion of the nucleus known as New York City with the 
Metropolitan District of New York may also be studied 
= the reports of suburban travel to and from New 
York City within a radius of twenty miles. There 
are annually carried by rail 31,783,585 and by water 
90,181,951 persons. Here we have a total of about 
'22,000,000 persons. The number of passengers daily to 
cach 100 of the inhabitants of New York City—being 
hearly 27 on a basis gf 300 days to a year and on the basis 
pt 965 days in the year 22 persons to each 100, The subur- 








ban travel aggregated 35,000,000 persons to and from the 
Metropolitan District. Of course some of these passengers 
stop at the many small stations on the several roads; 
butas arule the objective pointis the great metropolitan 
district with the city of New York as the center. Is it 
not time to stop grumbling about the results of the 
Eleventh Census and return thanks for some of the mar- 
velous facts it has brought out in respect of the Metro- 
politan District? Such thanks might be especially appro- 


priate at this particular season of the year. 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 


THE FEAST OF THE RAINBOW COVENANT. 


BY THE REV. DAVID GREGG, D.D. 








UNDER the Covenant which the Rainbow seals, we 
celebrate our Thanksgiving Day, and praise God for the 
gathered harvests of another year. The plow has been 
laid aside; the busy flail has done its work and is still; 
the autumn fruits have been safely housed; the Indian 
summer has come and gone, and the crisp frosts fill our 
veins with vigor and our step with elastic spring. 

** Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 


Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


“Our common mother rests and sings, 
Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 
Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


“O favors every year made new! 
O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 
The fullness shames our discontent.” 

As we spend Thanksgiving Day in reviewing and en- 
joying the fruits of Nature, it is our duty to grasp this 
fact, viz.: the fruits of Nature all come to us upon 
Covenant lines, and the seasons which produce them 
are under Covenant control. The harvests are not mere 
accidents; they are the Covenant gifts of God, full of 
his thought, and will, and love. Receiving the harvests 
of 1891, under the Rainbow Covenant and according to 
its assurances, our Thanksgiving Day should be a Cove- 
nant feast. 

1. The feast should be kept with a keen recognition of 
God's wonderful goodness in setting our minds at rest 
with regard to the supply of our temporal needs, 

In the Covenant of the Rainbow, God pledges himself 


that until the end of time there shall be abundant har- 
vests. When we look at the way our daily bread comes 
tous, we need this Covenant pledge. It is essential to 
our rest and confidence. Just think of it! The whole 
food of the future is locked up in a little delicate s:ed. 

‘ Oh how awful is the thought of the wonders underground ; 

Of the mystic changes wrought in the silent dark profound; 

How each thing is upward tending by necessity decreed; 

And pes worll’s support depending on the sprouting of the 

Itseems like an awful risk to wrap up the food of the 
world in the little seed. If the little seed were alone it 
would bean awful risk. It would fill us with sore fore- 
boding and painful apprehension. But it is not alone, 
and this is what the Rainbow Covenant tells us. Ac- 
cording to the Rainbow Covenant, this is the formula of 
our faith: ‘* A little seed plus a great God.” The plus is 
everything. A little seed standing by itself would strike 
panic through the world, but a little seed linked with 
the Omnipotent God fills the world with hope. It is like 
the two loaves in the Gospel story plus the divine Christ. 

These loaves were sufficient to give four thousand hun- 
gry menand women and children a Thanksgiving dinner, 
leaving the large remainder of twelve baskets of frag- 
ments. The Rainbow, which is the seal of the Covenant 
of the harvests, makes us feel secure when we contem- 
plate the little seed. Every time we see that gorgeous 
blossom of light expanding its seven colored petals from 
the dark bosom of the cloud, we hear God’s voice pro- 
claiming anew the old promise, ‘*‘ There shall be a har- 
vest.” 

It was a beautiful superstition which maintained that 
wherever the glittering foot of the rainbow rested there 
a hidden treasure could be discovered; there a pot of 
gold could be found. The fable contained more of a 
reality than we are apttosuppose. It is true that those 
who foolishly set forth in search of this ~hidden treasure 
wandered far, and found only fairy gold, viz.—a glow of 
ethereal beauty and nothing more. But it isjust as true 
that wherever the magic hues of the iris shine, there, 
under the labors of the husbandman, the dull soil 
brightens into fruitfulness and golden harvests, the only 
true riches of the world. Our cornfields grow and ripen 
under the Covenant Arch. 

The Rainbow is the seal of the Covenant of the seasons. 

A seal makes the Covenant sure. This is the chief point 
which we wish to notice. This is the value of the rain- 
bow. It gives assurance and produces confidence. This 
is its mission. When I see the rainbow I say to my 
soul: ‘‘ Soul, if thy God can make a rainbow on the black 
cloud, and then by means of the eye bring it into thy 
mind and fix it there, he can do anything promised in 
the Covenant of the Seasons. My fellowmen, the rain- 
bow initself isas much of a marvel as the little seed 
which carries in it the food of the world. Look at it in 
its grandeur! Cognize the play of forces at work in 
building it up. Scientists teach us that the theory of the 
rainbow physically considered can be minutely worked 
out only by the intricate processes of calculus. Every 
time the prismatic arch is formed, there is harmonious 
play of a multitude of laws. For example, laws of 
gravitation, which determine the position of the cloud 
and the curve of the descending rain, and the size and 
shape of each molecule; laws of light, according to which 
the solar rays are absorbed and transmitted and reflected 
and refracted and polarized, and this too, in every 
variety of angle and direction and velocity; laws of 
geometry, which determine all the angles of incidence, 
and reflection, and refraction, and polarization; laws of 
vision and consciousness, by which the beholder per- 
ceives on his own retina the image of the beautiful phe- 
nomenon, and recognizes it as a rainbow. In other 
words, the bow in the clouds, and our perception of it, 
is the natural result of perfect adjugtment in space, and, 
in time, of all of these multitudinous and complicated 
and delicate processes. What a peculiar appropriateness 
there is in God’s selecting this phenomenon of exquisite 
beauty as a pledge of his veracity to his Covenant which 
requires the perfect adjustment of countless contingen- 
cies. He who can build up a rainbow can do anything. 
The rainbow as a seal makes the Covenant sure. It is 
a thrilling chant, in flashing colors, singing itself through 
myriad raindrops and rolling itself across the whole sky. 
These are the words of the chant as I interpret them: 
‘The Lord is good and his mercy endureth forever. 
Forever, O Lord, thy word is settled in the heavens.” 
The bow begets a grand optimism in the market, and in 
the home, and at the table. The bow may be a floating, 
tremulous, ethereal thing; but the promise of the Bread 
of Life, which it brings us, is as solid as the everlasting 
hills. 

2. The Feast should be kept with the spirits of Thanks- 
giving and benevolence. 

The Lord of the harvest gives laws with regard to the 
use and disposal of the harvest; and he has a right to do 
so. Do you wish to know the principles embodied in 
these laws which are everlasting? If so, see how God 
dealt with the Hebrew farmer. When the Hebrew farmer 
went into his fields and vineyards to reap the grain and 
gather the fruit, God went with him. And this is what 
God said to him: ‘‘ Remember my poor who are in the 
land,” I hear Nabal object, and I hear him say: ‘‘ Lord, 
I cultivated these fields and planted these vineyards, and 
not the poor,” But the Lord says; ‘I made the grain 





grow, and I made my sun ripen the fruits, and Iain parte 
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ner in the harvests. When, therefore, thou-shalt gather 
the vintage and reap the fields, thou shalt not pluck 
every cluster, thou shalt not cut the grain in the corners 
of the fields, thou shalt leave these for my poor.” I hear 
Nabal say: ‘‘ Lord, am I not to reap the corners of the 
field? That would not be neat harvesting. That would 
not be a good job.” The Lord replies: ‘“There is some- 
thing far more beantiful in my sight than a fine piece of 
handiwork. Moral virtues are more beautiful. Gener- 
osity is more beautiful. Consideration of the poor is more 
beautiful.” One day when Nabal was out in the harvest 
field hauling in his wheat, just as he left the field he dis- 
covered that a careless workman had overlooked a sheaf, 
had left it lying in the field. Calling to one of the har- 
vesters, he cried: ‘‘Go back, you careless fellow, and 
bring in that sheaf which you left yonder.” No sooner 
was the order given than the Lord cried: ‘‘ Nabal, stay, 
call back your man. Let the sheaf rest where it is. It 
belongs to my poor.” ‘‘ What, Lord, a whole sheaf and 
a large one at that?’ The Lord replies, ‘‘ Yes. This is 
the law of the land: When thou leavest a sheaf behind 
thee in the field, thou shalt not return for it. It is for the 
Lord’s poor.” Oh, ye poor of the earth, when there are 
no gleanings, and no sheaves left in the field of life for 
you, Nabal is responsible for this state of affairs, and not 
God. 

In all this there is a lesson for us. It is this: We must 
have some place in our lives for the poor. There must be 
a place for them in the gains of business, and in the 
expenditure of the patrimonial estate. They must be 
remembered during harvest-time, and during the time 
we are taking stock. When we provide for ourselves, we 
must also provide for them. If the poor be left out of 
the services of Thanksgiving Day, our services will be 
lacking. Our enjoyment of the day will be lacking. 
Our prayers and our worship will be lacking. God says 
to his people on Thanksgiving Day: ‘‘ Eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, but forget not to send portions to the 
poor!” Give to the poor and then sing: ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy 
diseases. Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 
who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender 
mercies. Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; 
so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle's!” 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





nail . 
THANKSGIVING DAY AND ADVENT. 
_ BY JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, D.D. 


IN my boyhood, in Brooklyn, it was one of my glories 
that, in almost every year [could have two Thanksgiving 
dinners, both with all the ‘‘fixin’s” of the straitest sect of 
New England tradition; one in my father’s home in 
Brooklyn and another with my grandfather in Connect- 
icut. I donot say that I did have them, but the possi- 
bility was exhilarating. Every executive officer declared 
his independence by appointing his own day, and aired 
his eloquence, and often his politics, and even his personal 
character, by issuing his own proclamation. The Mayor 
of New York City was quite as tenacious of his preroga- 
tive in this matter as any Governor; and, if my memory 
serves me truly, New Yorkers sometimes had their choice 
between the Governor’s day and the Mayor’s day. We 
boys used to reckon up how many Thanksgivings we 
could have in any particular year if our family connec- 
tion were sufficiently scattered through the thankful 
States and traveling expenses were no object. If we 
could have realized our ideal we might have sprouted a 
full suit of turkey-feathers by Christmas. It was not 
until the second year of the Civil War that the President 
of the United States established the precedent of a Na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day and old customs began to die 
out. 

As a strict constructionist Churchman | would be still 
bound to keep two Thanksgivings Days in almost every 
year, for the reason that the Prayer Book rubric re- 
quires, ‘A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God to be used yearly on the First 
Thursday in November; or on such other day as shall be 
appomted.by the Civil Authority.” Now as the civil 
prdclamations are rarely issued before the first Thursday, 
and I have no assurance that they will be issued, I must 
either keep that day or take my chance of breaking a 
rubric which is constitutional law in the Protestant Epis- 
copal-Church. At least I have heard it seriously so argued 
by an unreconstructed bishop of Southern proclivities and 
High and Dry principles, now gone te his rest. Having 
no such prejudices, and being no longer allured by the 
delights of gormandizing, I waive the rubric, and trust 
to the continuity of established precedent to deliver me 
from the sin of antinomianism, But it seems to me that 
an earlier date than the last Thursday in November has 
two advantages worth considering; the first, that it 
spaces out the interval between holidays better than 
crowding Thanksgiving Day so close upon Christmas as 
to leave barely four weeks between them. In the general 
acceptance of Christmas and Easter, nowadays, and the 
legal establishment of Washington’s Birthday, Decora- 

tion Day, the Fourth of July and Labor Day, we have a 
‘ public holiday once in two months, and Thanksgiving 
Day early in November would complete the chain. If 
the first Thursday might clash with the elections the sec- 





ond Thursday would not; it would bring the festival 
closer to the harvests, and even the politicians would 
have their minds set at rest and would not have to hurry 
to reach Washington in time for the opening of Congress. 
And, the second reason is, that the present late date brings 
the Festival close upon Advent, which for many citizens 
is a lesser Lent before Christmas. Indeed, the older ob- 
servance of Advent began at Martinmas, November 11th, 
and traces of that usage appear in all the historic litur- 
gies and offices, in the changed tone of the Collects and 
Lessons, so that the liturgical Churches are in the penum- 
bra of Advent from the middle of November. There is 
therefore a certain incongruity felt in the intrusion of a 
special feast of this character into the Advent Calendar, 
to the displacement of the Church’s own assignment of 
it to the beginning of November. Washington’s Birth- 
day almost invariably falls in Lent, but that holiday is 
purely secular and involves no religious obligation as 
Thanksgiving Day does for loyal Christian patriots. 

But I offer these suggestions rather by way of informa- 
tion to those who may be interested in such matters but 
have not examined this point, than in any hope of a 
speedy change in favor of the liturgical Churches. Much 
less would I seem to air a grievarce or enter a complaint. 
It is difficult to mar a Churchman’s “ Christian Year”; 
and in a very lofty sense, a Feast of Thanksgiving is in 
perfect harmony with Advent and its meditations, David 
thought so in Psalm xcvi: ‘* Let the heavens rejoice and let 
the earth be glad; let the sea roar and the fullness there- 
of. Let the field be joyful and all that therein is: then 
shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord; for 
he cometh to judge the earth”; and again, in Psalm 
xcviii, he repeats the same strain. So also our Lord: 
‘* When ye see these things begin to come to pass, then 
look up and lift up your heads; for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” And in the Revelation (xix, 6): ‘‘ Let us 
be glad and rejoice and give honor to him; for the mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made ber- 
self ready.” Not to fill the page with quotations, which 
any cross-reference Bible will supply, beneath the sol- 
emn warnings of the Day of the Lord, there is always 
heard a diapason, as of the voice of a multitude which 
no man can number, answering the trump of God with a 
shout of triumph: “ Lo, this is our God, we have waited 
for him.” 

But it will be said, This is the portion of the saints, of 
the elect people of God, who shall not be ashamed before 
him at his appearing. Very well! who are the saints? 
‘‘These are they which came out of much tribulation, 
and have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” There is no other ground of 
confidence in that Day. Therefore you and I may swell 
that shout that shall set the keynote of the everlasting 
new song of the redeemed. And, further, every soul of 
man has the intensest interest in and expectation of that 
judgment. The world’s verdicts never satisfy a man’s 
sense of justice, because they do not touch his individu- 
ality as a man, but look solely to his availability as a 
member of society. There is a necessity for a court of 
last resort, if only that every man may know himself. 
Underneath the most ‘‘ fearful looking for of judgment” 
in any human soul, there lurks a longing, such as David 
felt when he said: ‘‘ My heart and my flesh cry out for 
the living God.” It isthe inextinguishable spark of the 
Divine in all that is human that shall flame up “‘ to wel- 
come down. the world’s great judge,” and shall cause 
every soul to thank God, ‘‘ because that he hath ap- 
pointed a Day, in the which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by that Man whom he hath ordained.” 
Thenceforth, ‘‘ if I climb up into Heaven thou art there; 
if I go down to Hell thou art there also.” Thanksgiving 
Day and Advent are not incongruous. 

POINT PLEASANT, N.J. 
Te ona 


POPULAR ERRORS IN EDUCATION. 


BY JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 


LATELY PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 


EDUCATION is one of the watchwords of the hour; and 
a watchword, no doubt, essentially good, and significant 
of progress; but, like all moral forces, the movement for 
the higher education of the masses requires both wisdom 
in the direction and temper in the measure of its career. 
As an old educator of more than forty years’ standing, I 
will endeavor to set down here shortly, one or two of the 
errors on this important subject to which the popular 
conception is most prone. 

The first great misconception in this business is what I 
might call the besetting sin of the professional educator, 
to act exactly in the teeth of what the word etymologi- 
cally means, as if education meant putting into a man, 
instead of drawing out. But the human brain is not a 
knowledge-box, to be furnished all round and stuffed all 
through with all sorts of scientific facts, historical dates, 
and dogmatic propositions duly stamped and labeled like 
so many articles in a shop. Notso. The human mind 
isa soiland a garden and a growth; and the seed that 
grows there is planted by God Almighty, and not by any 
mortal man. On this principle the wisest of the wise 
Greeks, the great street preacher of reason, Socrates, 
constantly acted; as an educator he aspired to be nothing 
more than an obstetrical attendant, Maia, wisely watch- 
ing and helping an intellectual birth, with the creation 





of which he had nothing todo. The excess of the con- 
trary system which has attained to monstrous 
dimensions in Great Britain (how far in America, 
I do not know) is familiarly called cram; a word 
most significantly suggestive of the false principle 
on which the method proceeds. Not the great quan- 
tity of stuff artificially forced into the stomach, but 
the moderate supply of what it naturally craves and 
vitally appropriates, is the measure of the nutriment 
that belongs to a healthy organism. On this principle, 
the first business is to watch the natural craving of 
the growing creature, and supply its wants with a 
wise discrimination; and here it is evident that the main 
thing to do is to bring the organs of the creature, the eye 
and the ear and the hand, into living touch with their 
natural surroundings; in other words, natural history, 
drawing and music and recitation ought to form the 
foundation of all education according to Nature and the 
divine constitution of the universe. Young persons 
ought to be taught to use their eyes in the direct observa- 
tion, and discriminating description of what lies before 
them and about them; a process of training not only not 
performed, but systematically contravened in much of 
our modern teaching, substituting, as it does, dead rules 
for living facts, and foreign echoes for native voices, 
The root of all this false method lies in the prominent 
place occupied in our modern training by books. Books 
certainly are a great help in the acquisition of various 
kinds of knowledge, but they are useful only in a second- 
ary way; useful as the stones in the quarry are to the 
architect, or wood to the cabinet-maker; as a substitute 
for living formative force, they are in all cases null. No 
man learns dancing or fencing or drawing or singing or 
painting by reading books; but he dances and fences and 
draws and paints and sings as a matter of living practice 
in the first place, and only then may care to hear about 
the bookish theory. The substitution of books for the 
living exercise of the faculty, no doubt has arisen from 
the facility which it affords to the teacher of doing a 
great deal of apparent work with the least possible 
trouble; take the book and learn the rule; and, if you 
can repeat it accurately, Ihave no more bother. Rules 
are good, but they are meant to regulate something; and 
to perform this function efficiently, they must be evolved 
from the practice and, even then, are only subsidiary. 
Shakespeare, I fancy, never studied any English gram- 
mar, and yet he writes very good English. In reference 
to another faculty, viz., memory, books are the occasion 
of a great abuse. Books are useful for record; 
but, as Plato teaches in the ‘ Pheedrus,” they 
are not only useless in the matter of living 
memory but positively hurtful. He who trusts 
to a dead paper will not care to intrust a living memory 
with the matter stored up for future need; if a sudden 
call is made for the stored material, he will not be ready; 
he must go and seek in some far corner for the weapon 
which the moment demands. Hence, in these times, so 
many poor speakers and tame preachers. Any old Druid 
priest, or Highland ballad singing girl will in this way 
have a better trained memory than your modern bookish 
scholar, who has been five years at Eton and as many 
at Oxford. Another faculty that suffers sadly from the 
scholastic habit of laying the whole burden of education 
on books, is the imagination. Imagination means pic- 
turing; and the youthful mind, instead of being forced 
to read page after page of unvivified book record, should 
have its gaze fixed on the most striking of the pictures 
which the record presents, and appropriate them so 
completely in all their features that they form a living 
picture-gallery in thesoul. Taught in this way, the his- 
tory ofa few great scenes in the social strife of the world, 
such as Granicus, Arbela, Mons Grampius, Constantino- 
ple, Mecca, Hastings, Bannockburn, Agincourt, Drum- 
clog, Jena, Yorktown and Waterloo, will present and 


preserve in the pictorial treasure house of the mind, what 


whole columns of a skeleton record of dates and names 
formally crammed in from books, are powerless to 
achieve. 

Another noticeable result of the dominion of mere 
book knowledge in our modern educational system, is the 
inferior position given to music. This noble art, which 
with the Greeks meant, not the science of sweet sounds 
merely but the words of wisdom with which it was con- 
nected in their sacred opera, vulgarly called tragedy, is 
looked upon by many as the special accomplishment, and 
emotional Inxury, of the few, not as the general atmos- 
phere of the school. This is a great mistake. Not all 
persons have a fine voice; some, perhaps, have no singing 
voice at all; but forty-nine out of fifty can enjoy and 
take a subordinate part in those simple melodies of which 
the majority of national songs consists. All that is most 
valuable in national history, local tradition and popular 
sentiment exists in the shape of the popular ballad or 
song; and this popular music ought, in all countries, to 
hold a prominent place in the culture of the national 
mind. 

But is itso? Is not music too often either altogether 
neglected, or so subordinated as never to take any serious 
hold of the higher nature of the young aspirant, and be 
looked on rather as a pretty plaything and a dainty piece 
of dress than as the bracing atmosphere of a healthy life 
or the potent spur of a noble manhood? And in this way 
we shall, in our evening parties, oftener have our ears 
tickled with some superficial play of shallow wit or sickly 
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sentiment in a song than our hearts warmed and our 
faith confirmed by the ennobling traditions of the 
t. 
— other~points of prominence in all educational 
training remain, on which we may not wisely omit to 
say a closing word. These are religion and languages. 
Religion—or, as it may be defined, a reverential awe or 
fear—and a devout submission to the will of the Supreme 
Source of all existence is, of course, at once the atmos- 
phere which a dependent creature must breathe, and the 
keystone of the social arch in all reasonable communi- 
ties, and which, therefore, ought to pervade the whole 
field of education as effectively as pure air permeates 
every corner of a healthy dwelling. But how, and with 
what agency? First, naturally, in the family and at the 
fireside, where father and mother, if they are of the right 
stamp, are priest and priestess to the infant worshiper; 
then, in countries where there are diverse types of relig- 
jous association, under the spiritual superintendence of 
the type to which the father and mother belong. But, 
what is of more importance than this is, that the great 
principles of practical piety, as a pervading atmosphere 
common to all the types, should be acknowledged, not 
only in classes for religious inculcation strictly so-called, 
but be felt as an inspiring breath through the daily work 
of the school. The way to achieve this is, simply, in 
conjunction with the character and conduct of the teach- 
er, to open or close the proceedings of each day with a 
psalm or hymn, such as the xixth, xxivth, ciiid Psalms, 
and many others which contain only the most general 
principles of human reverence, and Christian piety, on 
which all sects and Churchesagree. To this musical ex- 
pression of the noblest feelings by which a healthy hu- 
man breast can be stirred, no one but an atheistical 
monster or a sectarian prig can object. In addition to 
this free utterance of Catholic Christian faith and feel- 
ing in the shape of song, there isa branch of teaching 
connected with the Bible which it were wise not to omit 
in all well-regulated schools. I mean Bible history ; for 
our religion, it must be borne in mind, is a religion 
founded on historical facts ; and the Bible is not so much 
a special book of devout faith and practice, as a litera- 
ture and a record of the moral history of the human 
family, during a long succession of centuries. While 
leaving, therefore, all strictly doctrinal inculcation to 
the special teachers of the distinct Church types, the 
field of Bible history and geography may justly belong 
to the secular school as the general material basis on 
which the spiritual superstructure shall be raised. 
So much for religion. Now as to languages: happy in one 
sense is the people that requires no other language for 
the highest culture than the mother tongue; for why 
should aman take the trouble to learn two names for a 
good thing when one will suffice? But there are few peo- 
ple who can afford to be so independent in moral mat- 
ters, as Newcastle is in the department of coals, and 
Newfoundland in codfish. Wiser, if home supply will 
furnish all needs, to be content with home supply, than 
lust after foreign goods however showy; but what 
we cannot produce at home we must import from 
abroad in the intellectual, no less than in the physical 
world. What languages, therefore, among those that 
form the currency of the modern world, ought an Eng- 
lish-speaking youth, ambitious of the most enlarged cul- 
ture in addition to his mother tongue specially wish to 
cultivate? Not those, surely, which are farthest 
away from him, as Latin and Greek for instance, 
as English pedagogs so  pedantically insist, but 
what is nearest to him, nearest to , his social 
surroundings and his intellectual wants. The Ro- 
mans studied Greek for two reasons, first, because it 
contained the wisdom which they did not produce at 
home, and, again, because it was the general medium of 
communication through important regions of Southeast- 
ern Europe, Western Asia and Northern Africa, over 
which their sway extended. On a similar principle, the 
languages which claim most loudly the regard of an 
English-speaking gentleman at the present day, 
whether on the east or west side of the Atlantic, are 
French and German, French, from the double cause of 
its wide currency, and of the prominence still held by 
those who speak it, in the transactions between nation 
and nation; German, as the language of the greatest 
masters both of encyclopedic learning and far-reaching 
speculation, to whom, as to the Greeks in ancient time:, 
all modern men of thought and culture reverently bow 
the head. Next to French and German, which touch us 
so closely in the living world, the dependence of the pres- 
ent on the past naturally leads us to seek acquaintance 
with Latin, Greek and Italian, the three fountain-heads 
from which, in the days of our Chaucers, Shakespeares 
and Miltons our broad-streaming English was so liberally 
supplied. Of course the present concerns every one; 
the past only the few who, whether from professional 
utility or luxury of intellectual leisure, care to travel 
back into the thought of distant times, just as tourists 
convey themselves to the far East or the far West of the 
globe to enlarge their vista through space. 
In this way, Latin becomes a necessary tool to the law- 
yer and the student of records; Greek to the theologian, 
tie physician and the philosopher; and Italian to all who, 
like Mr. Gladstone, gratefully recognize a kinship be- 
tween the majestic flow of the dialect of modern Italy in 


.dead, the colloquial element must take precedence of the 


more masculine roundness of the same musical speech in 
a Virgil, a Horace and a Cicero. 

One matter, in the method of teaching, demands spe- 
cial attention from all who wish to give to languages that 
place to which, in every large scheme of the highest edu- 
cation, they are justly entitled. As at present taught— 
too frequently by mere books and reading and grammar 
rules—they occupy so much time as seriously to en- 
croach on the province of more direct and more impera- 
tive fields of culture. This abuse, proceeding as it does 
from laziness, incapacity or pedantry, must be put an 
end to before a knowledge of foreign languages can take 
the place that belongs to it in all complete systems of the 
higher education. The natural organs by which lan- 
guages are acquired are, the ear and the tongue, in direct 
connection with the thinking brain, and the living ob- 
ject, to the entire exclusion, in the first place, of the 
cumbersome element of the mother tongue; in other 
words, in the teaching of all languages, whether living or 


grammar and lesson book. Experience has proved that 
by this natural method a more intimate familiarity can 
be acquired with a strange language in five months, than 
is now acquired in as many years by the unpleasant and 
unfruitful method of bookish inculcation, so dominant in 
the schools. Try, and you will know. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 





> 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN IOWA. 


BY MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 





THE uncertainties of politics find conspicuous illustra- 
tion in late election returns, notably those from Iowa. 
From being a certain Republican State, giving a majority 
of 80,000 for Garfield, it swings to the extreme of electing 
the whole Democratic State ticket by a decisive majority, 
at thesame time depleting the number of Republicans 
in the General Assembly to a majority of six on joint 
ballot. 

The two great parties conducted a vigorous campaign 
on clearly defined State and National issues, a large vote 
was polled, and the Democrats won. These are the es- 
sential results of the work of November 3d, 1891. The 
causes and the occasion of this political revolution may 
be briefly stated. s 

The State issue was the dignity of law and its enforce- 
ment as related to the prohibition of the liquor traffic; 
the dominant national issue was Protection vs. Free 
Trade. 

The discussion of these political principles was led—on 
the State issue—by men and women who knew the state 
and the history and practical working of Prohibition; 
the national issue, Protection, was championed by men 
of great powers and of national reputation—among them 
was Governor-elect McKinley, of Ohio. 

The popular verdict is ‘‘ Prohibition has defeated the 
Republican Party,” and diatribes are uttered against the 
supposed unwisdom of the average Republican, who has 
been led into ‘‘ crankiness” and fanaticism by zeal with- 
out knowledge. To those who are most voluble I com- 
mend a study of the returns from other States where like 
revolutions have resulted from causes quite foreign to 
Prohibition or any ** moral issue in politics.” 

As regards Iowa, I have to say I believe Prohibition 
was the immediate occasion, but was only one of the 
causes which led to Republican defeat. 

The facts are these: Since the year 1877 the Republi- 
can Party has, from time to time, declared in its plat- 
forms that it would aid the people to secure a clear 
expression of their wish and a rigid enforcement of their 
will on the liquor question. It favored the submission 
of the prohibitory amendment to the votes of the people 
in 1879 and again in 1881. Again in 1883, after the 
the people, at a special election in June of the previous 
year, had declared for Prohibition, the party said: ‘‘ We 
accept the result of that election, with its majority of 
29,759 votes in favor of the adoption of the amendment 
so voted on, as the verdict of the people in favor of con- 
stitutional and statutory prohibition, and without mak- 
ing any new test of party fealty, we recognize the moral 
and political obligation which requires the. enactment of 
such laws by the next General Assembly as shall provide 
for the establishment and enforcement of the principle 
and policy affirmed by the people at said non-partisan 
election, and to this end the faith of the party is 
pledged.” 

In 1884 the temperance plank was asimple re-affirma- 
tion of the above. In 1885 the party declared for a fair 
and thorough trial of the law, and again said it had 
never made prohibition a test of party fealty. In 1886, 
1887, 1888 and 1890 the platforms contained similar 
declarations for the dignity of law and the duty of the 
party to stand by the people. 

All these years the Democratic Party has declared 
against the law, and nullified its enforcement in the 
localities under Democratic control. It celebrated the 
inauguration of Governor Boies two years ago by bring- 
ing a drinking crowd from Chicago under the leadership 
of Mike McDonald, the notorious leader of Chicago 

Governor Boies has given the influence of his admin- 
istration to the law-defying saloon element in the rebel- 
lious counties and all over the State. He has pardoned 





the mouth of a Dante, a Tasso and an Ariosto, and the 


tempts at enforcement. Under these aggravated condi- 

tions the Democratic Convention met in the spring 

of 1891 and declared for the enactment of a ‘‘ $500 license 

law” in ‘‘ towns, townships and municipal corporations.” 

When this declaration was sounded through the State, . 
and emphasized by Democratic ascendancy at the seat 

of government and saloon outlawry in the Democratic 

counties, itis not éasy to describe the burst of indigna- 

tion which went up from loyal men and women, who 

loved their homes and who respected established order 

under the Constitution and the law. 

Early in July the Republican Convention was held. It 

was under the leadership and control of the conservative 

element in the party. The temporary and permanent 

chairmen were both reckoned among the license men of 

the party, as was also the chairman of the Committee on 

Resolutions. The “‘ radicals” in the convention did not 

make the platform. These gentlemen, who possessed real 
statesmanlike qualities, saw that the question was above 
and beyond the moral issue of ‘‘ saloon or no saloon”; it 
involved the gravest principles of popular government, 

Calhoun’s nullifications in Andrew Jackson’s time were 
no more revolutionary than were Governor Boies’s func- 
tional assaults upon the dignity of the commonwealth 
which he was sworn to maintain. Horace Boies will 
be known in history as the ‘‘ would-be Calhoun of 
Iowa.” 

Was it strange then that the Republican Party, with its 
heroic history and its hot indignation against lawlessness, 
declared *‘ the issue is law against defiance of law; sub- 
ordination against insubordination; the State of Iowa 
against the Democratic Party.” 

Any person who will study these details of Iowa cur- 
rent political history, will see that the Republican Party 
has been most conservative and logical on the Prohibi- 
tion question. It would have been untrue to its historic 
associations and false to its instincts if it had failed to 
keep step with the politico-moral growth of the people, 
Its course was dictated by political sagacity, as well as 
coerced by political ethics; for if the Republican Party 
in Iowa in 1883 had been silent on the question of prohi- 
bition—the people having emphatically declared for it— 
it would have lost from its ranks thousands of Prohibi- 
tion voters of like faith with those who in other States 
vote the so-called Prohibition Party ticket. These men 
boldly say: ‘‘In Iowa we are Republicans, because the 
party is true to the Prohibition issue.” As mere factors 
in practical politics these men have counted more to the 
party than those who have left it because it sustained the 
popular verdict against the Saloon. 

The Republican Party in Iowa has been stronger with 
Prohibition than it would have been without it. 

If the growth of moral sentiment could have been 
checked, if the churches and the schools had been less 
beneficent in their transforming power among our people, 
they would not have outlawed the saloon. In that event 
the Republican Party might have kept the liquor vote 
and still recorded a majority at the polls, Judging, 
however, by other States, we are not sure such wonld 
have been the result. ‘lhe present Democratic Congress, 
made so by Democratic recruits from States formerly 
Republican, leaves this a debatable question, 

What then has become of the majority for Prohibition 
under Republican administration, and how has it come 
to pass that the Republican Party with Prohibition has 
been defeated? 

I, The popular ‘‘ 30,000 majority” for the prohibitory 
amendment was secured at a non-partisan election, 
Democrats, r'armers’ Alliance men (then Greenbackers), 
Third Party Prohibitionists, as well as Republicans to- 
gether made that majority. At the late election tem- 
perance Democrats talked Prohibition and voted for Gov- 
ernor Boies, the open friend of the Saloon. 

People’s Party voters ignored the whole question, and 
to the number of 15,000 aided the Democrats. To the 
credit of Prohibition Party voters let it be known that 
very few withheld their votes from the Republican Party, 
tho Prohibition Party nominees went through the form 
of a canvass encouraged by their political comrades in 
other States. 

II. Thousands of Republican Prohibitionists have 
moved from the State since the adoption of the amend- 
ment in 1882. They have colonized Dakota and made 
Prohibition possible there ; they have founded Prohibi- 
tion setjlements in other States, notably in California. 
From one strong Republican county one hundred families 
—all of the Society of Friends and all Republicans— 
moved to that State; from another county enough went 
to turn the scale toward Democracy and Saloonism, 

Ill. The transformation from a rural to an urban 
State has begun in Iowa. The Census of 1890 shows 
twenty-seven counties to have a smaller population by 
80,000 than in 1880. The State has increased in popula- 
tion 287,281; but the increase has been in the cities. 
Cities are always the stronghold of the liquor traffic; this 
statement needs ho elaboration. 

IV. Hundreds of farmers, having made a competence 
in agriculture and stock-raising, have moved to the 
towns and cities. The ‘‘ renters” who now occupy their 
farms are not, as a class, of so high a grade in citizenship 
as were the owners and actual workers of the former 
time; many have come from other States and are not up 
to the Iowa standard; many are foreigners from the Old 





many criminals under the law, and thus discouraged at- 
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V. The development of coul-mining interests and of 
other industries has brought to the State a raw material, 
which naturally gravitates to the Democratic Party and 
to its twin ally, the Saloon. 

VI. Foreign immigration of the baser sort has brought 
its blight to Iowa, as well as to other States. Some of 
our cities are practically foreign, as are some whole 
townships in the interior. These were almost solid for 
the return of the Saloon. 

VII. All these conditions were aggravated by the 
moral effect of Governor boies’s administration; he ac- 
cepted the Democratic nomination two years ago as an 
Independent. As has been illustrated by Independents 
in other States, he has proved a pliant tool in the hands 
of the Democracy. 

VIII. The Railroads were also an influential factor in 
the interests of Democracy. They desired to ‘‘ punish 
the Republican Party” for the legislation hostile to rail- 
road interests, which was enacted by the party a few 
years ago. The railroad vote in Iowa is estimated at 25,- 
000 men, The cities which were ceaters of these interests 
gave big Democratic majorities. = 

What will the ontcome be? + cannot speak for the Re- 
publican Party. Iam glad, however, to record that hun- 
dreds of loyal Republicans who doubt the possibility of 
enforced Prohibition stood with the party and voted the 
ticket at the late election. The average Republican in 
Iowa is an honest, intelligent, brave and patriotic citi- 
zen; he will do the best he can to defend his home, to 
serve his State and uphold the dignity of the nation. 

I do not hesitate to speak for the temperance women 
of the State. Prohibition has been a glorious success in 
much the larger part of the State. In hundreds of towns 
the saloon is actually gone; where the secret sale still 
lingers, the aggregate amount is largely decreased, and 
the temptation to boys and young men is reduced to the 
minimum, 

We shall contend for every inch of Iowa soil. The 
motto of the State is ‘‘ Our liberties we prize, our rights 
we will maintain.” 

I know the temperance people of Iowa; their hearts are 
heavy to-day; they are very solemn, for the bodies and 
souls of their children are the stake for which the liquor 
traffic of the nation is playing its hellish game. But 
altho cast down they are not destroyed. This extremity 
may be God’s opportunity. We trust him. 
WASHINGTON, D, ( 
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HOW TO READ CHAUCER. 


BY TH LATE SIDNEY LANIER, 


OF all English poets, Chaucer is the most uniformly 
clear in sense and in form. Altho full of cunning hints 
and twinkle-eyed suggestions which peep between the 
lines like the comely faces of country children between 
the fence-bars as one rides by; altho occasionally halting 
us before terms whose meaning has so changed in mod- 
ern English that we must feel our way back to their ear- 
lier sense; altho carelessly handed down to us by the 
scribes whom he comically scolds in his poem, called 
‘* Chaucer’s Words unto His Own Scrivener,” so that we 
are often forced from one manuscript to another in order 
to get a perfect line; yet it can still be said that he has 
no obscure sentences, no complex or slovenly thoughts, 
no unrhythmic lines, and no bad rhymes. His careful- 
ness in this last particular has, indeed, been recently 
made a test for the genuineness of works which have 
been attributed to him; and Mr. Bradshaw, who is re- 
puted one of the most minute and clear-headed of living 
Chaucer scholars, has not hesitated to reject ‘‘ The Court 
of Love,” *‘The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,” ‘The 
Flower the Leaf’—three lovely poems—* The 
Romant of the Rose,” and several shorter pieces, as not 


and 


Chaucer’s because they present words ending in e as 
rhymes to words not so ending—lye rhyming with erly, 
and the like—which Chaucer is alleged never to do in 
the works known to be his. While this principle de- 
mands further work and thought before we can pro- 
nounce for or against it, the fact that such a point has 
been made is all that is now brought forward, as one 
ayiong many particulars, tending to show the wonderful 
degree of clearness, simplicity and straightforwardness, 
with which Chaucer had his art in hand from the first. 
Chaucer’s habits in this respect become very marked 
when we contrast them with Shakespeare’s, who was not 
otily much less rigid as to rhymes, but who varied greatly 
in his artistic views from the early days of “‘ Love’s 
Labor Lost” and ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” to the 
more mature period of ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale” and ‘‘ The 
Tempest.”* 

* A reader or pupil who should have time would find few studies more 
entertaining or instructive than to contrast in detail the advance in 
Shakespeare’s views, both as man and as artist, exhibited by the two 
pairs of plays mentioned, with any similar advance discernible in 
Chaucer by comparing his early and late works, either according to the 
chronology recently put forth by the Chaucer Society in Mr. Furnivall’s 
“ Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ ” 
and in the same scholar’s “ Trial-Forewords to the Minor Poems’’—or ac- 
cording to any other scheme of chronology. For the Shakespeare inves- 
tigation consult Dowden'’s admirable “Shakspere Primer” (Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., New York, 1879); Mr. Furnivall’s Introduction to the 
Leopold Shakespeare; Lanier’s “Science of English Verse,” as tothe 
true use of metrical tests in such researches; also Transactions of the 
new Shakespeare Society for 1874, I and II, and Stokes’s valuable 
“Chronological Order of Shakespeare’s Plays” (Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don, 1878); besides, of course, the plays themselves; and for chronology 


from a somewhat different point of view, see Stokes’s work already 
cited. 








Chaucer being thus clear in meaning and in verse, the 
ability to read his works with a delight unhindered by the 
old forms of his words is easily acquired. In the course 
of a very few pages these old forms disappear from our 
attention, except for the effect of giving that indescribable 
atmosphere of delicate meaning which comes from 
antique spelling. This significance of mere spelling is 
both more valuable and more legitimate than many are 
apt to imagine. Several editors of Chaucer have thought 
the position perfectly secure that if his poetry is good the 
form in which it is presented can make no possible differ- 
ence; and this opinion has led to various treat- 
ments of his text, from the wretched redactions of Dry- 
den and Wordsworth and others to the several sorts and 
degrees of transliteration into modern spelling. These 
modernizations have all proved utter failures, and no 
practical grounds whatever remain of believing that any 
one can at all arrive at that charm of Chaucer without 
reading him in some old text substantially unaltered. 

It is worth while devoting a single moment to point- 
ing out how the true reasons for this necessity appear 
very plainly when we reflect that habitually (1) we think 
in sounds, and that (2) in modern times we think almost 
as habitually in sownd-signs—that is, in letters, syllables, 
printed symbols of words, Accustomed as we thus are 
to find our thoughts taking form in terms of (1) sound 


(spoken words) and in terms of (2) sight (written or 


printed words), we come quickly to gather a number of 
associations about such sounds, or words, and about 
such sound-signs, or printed letters, which have a 
striking, often controlling influence upon those delicate 
but essential meanings which hover about the words of 
all poetry. The direct result of these associations in 
the case of Chaucer and of all old poets in one’s own lan- 
guage, is to increase the ideal-ness of the poem. It 
reaches such a point in this direction as even to make us 
often over-rate the old poet; for his commonplaces, re- 
leased of their quaintness of form from the grossness of 
present associations, ascend to a plane quite above com- 
monplace. Nothing is clearer than this result in the 
estimates formed of Chaucer by fresh admirers, who 
find the padding and tedious promises which he often in- 
dulges in to a mournful degree—and which would be 
quite unendurable in a modern writer—so greatly re- 
lieved by unfamiliar word-forms as to become even de- 
lightful. 

It appears, therefore, that in order to read Chaucer 
with complete pleasure, one must become familiar with 
such peculiarities of his word-forms as affect immediate 
recognition by modern eyes or ears of his (I) Sense, his 
(II) Rhythm, and his (IIT) Rhymes. These three terms 
afford us convenient divisions for the very slight prelim- 
inary information needed to secure an intimate and ever- 
growing friendship with this simple and vital soul, who 
breathes forward into our time as a little wind off brook 
and field flower blows on into the town. 

I. Chaucer’s Sense. Every Florida traveler who has 
ascended the Ocklawaha River will have been likely to 
observe a peculiar appearance, as if twostreams of differ- 
ent-colored water were flowing side by side, some time 
before the little steamer turns out of the Ocklawaha prop- 
er into Silver Run. The crystalline waters of the latter 
stream, in fact, refuse for a long distance to meet into 
those of the river, which at their clearest are of a strik- 
ingly different hue; and thus, during this distance, the 
influx of Silver Run swells the general volume of water, 
but preserves its own characteristics. 

It is precisely such a stage of intermingling between 
the general volume of the Anglo-Saxon language and 
the accessory stream of French words, which we find in 
Chaucer. Altho the French words have evidently been 
in familiar use—for otherwise we should not find them 
in Wyclif’s Bible and in Langley’s ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” 
which were common-folks’ books—yet they have not 
passed completely into English forms of pronunciation, 
and we are still able by this difference to trace the French 
stream flowing alongside the English one. 

It will be worth the while of any English reader who 
has never happened to give attention in that direction to 
gain some exact idea of the actual Anglo-Saxon language 
in which our ancestors wrote noble poems that were 
older to Chaucer than Chaucer is to us, and which now 
after twelve hundred years still forms the strongest ele- 
ment in English poetry as well as English common talk. 
A method of gaining such an idea is at hand which offers 
points of interest over and above the immediate object. 
We possess several portions of the Bible in the language 
used by Father Czedmon (pronounced Kadmon),Aldhelm, 
and the venerable Bede, in the seventh century; we have 
the same portions given almost word for word by Chau- 
cer’s contemporaries; Wyclif and his fellow 4aborers, in 
the fourteenth century; and the same, often word for 
word, in the current modern version. Thus these parts 
of the Bible, if placed line by line under each other, give 
us at one view the most striking changes which have oc- 
curred in the words of common speech during the long 
space of twelve hundred years. A conception of the 
general nature of these changes may easily be obtained 
by comparing, for example, some extracts from the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son as it appeats in the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Wycliffite versions. A number of facts 
extremely serviceable in reading Chaucer will emerge if 
one considers word by word the following five verses of 
Luke xv, beginning with verse 11, in the Anglo-Saxon 





version alone before comparing them with the later 
forms current in Wyclif’s and Chaucer’s time. In be- 
ginning this examination the reader should immediately 
abandon the idea—far more current than is generally be- 
lieved—that Anglo-Saxon was a sort of incomplete and 
unformed speech, bearing the same relation to modern 
English that a child’s attempt at language bears to his 
later faculty. This is precisely contrary to the truth. 
The forms of Anglo-Saxon words were far more complex 
and rigid than those of their modern equivalents, and 
perhaps the most general statement of the grammatical 
progress of our speech is that it consists in a constant at- 
tempt to escape by various devices from the multitude of 
forms in the old speech and to make one form serve for 
many. 

[Mr. Lanier’s careful analysis and comparison of these 
passages from the Anglo-Saxon and the Wycliffite ver- 
sions, with his account of the process by which the 
Anglo-Saxon passed into the Early English, we are com- 
pelled to omit.—Ed. Inp.] 
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A LETTER FROM BROWNING ABOUT “IN A 
BALCONY.” 


BY P. R, REYNOLDS. 








AT a political crisis some friend said to Lord Derby, 
‘*You’re in a mess.” ‘* Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ and Ben- 
jamin’s mess was five timés as large as that of his breth- 
ren.” So with “Ina Balcony”; it is a “‘ horrid mess” 
from start to finish, and five times as bad-as that of any 
poem I know. I want to recall to you the story of the 
poem, and then to show youa hitherto unpublished letter 
of Browning’s, in which he defends the poem against 
objections. 

A young man, Norbert by name, has entered the ser- 
vice of a certain Queen; and, by dint of energy and di- 
plomacy, has succeeded in joining another kingdom to 
hers, and uniting both crowns on her head. He has 
done all this in a year—rather a short time, it must be 
confessed—and the real motive for his work stands em- 
bodied in the person of the Queen’s young cousin, Con- 
stance, who is one of her maids of honor. When the 
poem opens, a grand banquet is about to be held, to cele- 
brate the completion of Norbert’s year of service; and 
Norbert wishes to ask the Queen to give him the hand of 
Constance as his reward. But Constance refuses to let him, 
saying that it will be a shock to the Queen if she finds 
that all the labor he has done for her was really done for 
the sake of another woman, and that she will never 
again trust Norbert. On the contrary, Constance says, 
the way for Norbert to effect his end is to say that all 
his work has been done out of regard and love for the 
Queen; but, as no ordinary man may really dare to raise 
his eyes to a Queen, he asks for Constance, as her cousin, 
and the thing nearest to her. Norbert unwillingly con- 
sents to this subterfuge, and leaves her to seek the Queen. 
With a man’s lack of the delicacy and feminine lightness 
of touch that the affair requires, he blunders; the Queen 
misunderstands, and receives merely the idea that he is 
in love with her. With a nature half-starved and crav- 
ing for love, she is wild with delight, and rushes to Con- 
stance for confirmation of the news. Tho Constance is 
thunderstruck when she perceives what has happened, 
she sees instantly that to tell the Queen the mistake she 
has made will probably ruin Norbert’s career forever; 
and realizing for the first time the intensity of the 
Queen’s nature, she makes up her mind in a moment to 
give him up and let him marry the Queen. After making 
a warm confession of love, the Queen leaves Constance, 
and Norbert comes in, and Constance is confirmed in her 
intention by finding that all his hopes center im political 
success. Before she has time to explain the true situa- 
tion to her lover, and the terrible mistake that the Queen 
has made, the latter appears at the very moment, as ill- 
luck would have it, when Norbert is embracing Con- 
stance. It is necessary, in order to lull any suspicions of 
the Queen, for Constance immediately to play her part— 
to pretend, that is, that she has merely been the tool that 
has helped Norbert on to attain the hand of the Queen— 
and she proceeds to do so in a most masterly way, hoping 
that Norbert will discern the true state of affairs and 
will support her. Despite the vigor of her attempt—one 
of the finest things in the poem—Norbert fails to accede 
or even to understand. He thinks they are putting a 
trick on him to test his love, and refuses to blanch in 
the least. He protests that he loves Constance, and her 
alone. The Queen’s silence has been horribly ominous, 
and she goes out and summons a guard, who carry off 
the lovers, as they are taking one last embrace. 

Now it happened that a lady—I will call her Mrs. B.— 
in one of our Eastern citics—not Boston—went toa meet- 
ing of some admirers of Browning and this poem was 
read. When the reading was over, no one spoke fora 
moment; everybody was absorbed in thinking of the fate 
of the hapless lovers. Finally one lady said: ‘‘ Did they 
kill Constance, do you think?’ “She deserved to be killed,” 
said Mrs. B. There was asensation throughout the room 
and a great outcry. ‘‘ What do you mean?’ was the 
general exclamation; “‘ wasn’t she one of the noblest 
characters in all literature?” ‘‘ I mean,” said the offend- 
ing Mrs. B., “‘ that Constance showed that she held an 
unworthy conception of her lover, in supposing that he 
would throw away her love and marry a queen whom he 
did not care for, merely for the sake of political advance- 
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ment. If she had had any adequate conception of what 
true love was, she never could have made him so insult- 
ing an offer.” Tho Mrs. B. pleaded long and earnestly 
for the truth -of this view, she could find no one who 
would agrée with her. When the meeting broke up, 
indignant at her ill-success, she exclaimed, “I'll write to 
Browning and prove to you I am right.” She had a 
friend, living in London, who knew Browning, and 
through her she asked him the question. He replied 
in the following letter, which is interesting for the light 
it throws on Browning’s views in regard to love. 
“19 WARWICK CRESCENT, W., March 10, ’85. 

“‘ Dear Mrs. S.:—I would ask the young lady questioner 
to please and make the case her own for a moment. Let 
her suppose that—on a sudden—there is revealed to her more 
than a possibility, an absolute certainty of being able by 
some act of thorough self-renunciation to secure for her 
lover, if he prefers it, what—in the ordinary estimation of 
the world—constitutes the proper aim and end of a man’s 
rightful ambition, and therefore is more desirable even 
than successful love. And then let her ask herself whether 
with not a minute allowed for hesitation, much less any 
nice balancing of the respective advantages of successful 
love or gratified ambition, she would miss the rare chance 
of making her lover happy by the sacrifice of her own 
happiness—would he acquiesce in permitting it? That he 
does not acquiesce, will prove clearly enough that her offer 
was worth making, since—what without such an experiment 
could not have well been demonstrated—his love equals ber 
own. Surely the thing is acted over and over again in little 
whenever one lover bids another, ‘Do not let your care on 
my account interfere with the acceptance of such and such 
an opportunity of unexpected pleasure’—if it be but an 
engagement to a party abroad, instead of a téte-d-téte at 
home. How odd that clever people will not put these 
questions to their own sensibility and experience, instead 
of beating about their brains for a merely intellectual 
reply. Ever truly yours, 

(Signed) ROBERT BROWNING.” 


When the ‘lady questioner” got this letter she ex- 
claimed: ‘* Well, I don’t care; he’s mistaken.” 

This letter shows that Browning felt that in some cases 
the decision concerning the respective advantages of 
‘successful love” and “‘ gratified ambition ” would be a 
matter of ‘‘nice balancing,” while he does not tell us 
whether he agrees with ‘‘ the estimation of the world” 
in rating the satisfaction of political ambition as the 
more desirable. Do we agree with him in thinking that 
it may be right for a man to immolate his love on the 
altar of his political ambition, as Napoleon did Jose- 
phine, for instance? 

To take an extreme case—for such cases are the best 
for testing a principle—suppose that Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
just appointed Conservative leader in the House of Com- 
mons, had lost his heart and plighted his troth to a mill- 
er’s daughter, but that, on thinking it over, he saw such 
an alliance would ruin his political career, and so went 
and told his sweetheart how matters stood, and then, 
with her consent, married a duchess, a good woman, but 
one whom he didn’t love, body and soul. Supposing all 
this, I say, should we think such a step utterly unjustifi- 
able? 

The lady questioner and many of her sex would an- 
swer, unhesitatingly, Yes. ‘‘ What makes the letter so 
disappointing,” said the ‘‘ lady questioner” tome, “is the 
evidence it gives that, despite all his insight into the 
deeper and nobler things of life, Browniug was at bot- 
tom a worldly man.” She feels, and many women feel, 
that if you have the true, genuine love of another soul, 
you have got the best thing life yields, and that every- 
thing else is but dust and ashes in comparison. Certain- 
‘ly, had Norbert accepted the offer of Constance, he would 
have fallen in our estimation, and very possibly his char- 
acter would have deteriorated. 

Without attempting to settle this difficult point, I 
think this letter very interesting, as showing Browning's 
keen appreciation of the good things of this world. I do 
not think a careful study of his poetry shows that 
Browning was what is commonly called a worldly man 
or that he overestimated the value of “‘ gratified ambi- 
tion.” But admiration of lofty deeds and high endeavor 
never made him blind to the delights of the flesh and 
the world. He was a thorough realist. He did not at- 
tempt to idealize away the ‘‘ common and unclean” things 
of the earth and live in some visionary world of his own. 

As Mr. Bagehot points out, he agreed with his own 
Bishop Bloughram to this extent that money and worldly 
position and well-flavored wine were very pleasant and 
delightful, and the existence of higher things in the 
world, tho it might lead a noble nature to resign such 
worldly pleasures, could not take away their intrinsic 
value. This feeling runs through all his poetry. You 
see it in Bishop Bloughram, in Fra Lippo Lippi, in that 
wonderful little poem ‘‘ Confessions,” where the dying 
man rejects the conventual commonplace of the clergy- 
man in order to live over again in memory an earthly 
pleasure of his youth. Because roast beef was transitory 
and fleeting, it did not cease to be a real pleasure while 
it lasted; because asceticism was often a noble and worthy 
thing, there did not cease to be keen enjoyment in oysters 
and wine. Even soin this letter, he is keenly alive to the 
advantages in a worldly way that might accrue to one 
from marrying a queen. 

Still even if we admit tothe lady questioner—what 
Browning doesn’t admit—that true love should never be 


offer of Constance 


what it seems to me is the right answer to this objection. 

He rightly lays stress on the desire of a true woman to 

sacrifice herself for her lover—anything so long as his 

happiness and success is assured—but he does not bring 

out clearly enough how Constance, in her eagerness for 

Norbert’s good and in her fear of the Queen’s wrath, 

would never have put herself in Norbert’s place, never 

would have regarded the thing from his standpoint. To 

his eyes the proposition seemed an ignoble one, but she 

never looked through his eyes. To put yourself in the 
shoes of another, implies an amount of abstraction, of 
aloofness, that an intense passion is not generally capable 
of. As Browning suggests, the newly married wife, 

when urging her husband to enjoy some pleasure abroad, 
instead of entertaining her at home, does not argue with 
herself, ‘‘ It’s of no use to advise him to go out because he 
is too unselfish to think of such a thing.” If she did, 
she would show very plainly that she was not in love. 
So with Constance. It rushes through her mind, ‘‘ The 
Queen thinks Norbert loves her; she will never forgive 
him if she learns the truth; she has a noble heart; it will 
give him the sphere he needs; I only stand in the way; I 
will give him up.” Her one thought is for his good, and 
given upto that thought, she never realizes that his 
acceptance of her sacrifice would show him to be base 
and:selfish, any more than the fond mother understantis 
that any indulgence can hurt the child she idolizes. It is 
the auntor neighbor that stand by, as unmoved spectators, 
that remark, ‘‘ How selfish that boy will be when he 
grows up.” Love, being in its essence unselfish, never 
realizes that any self-sacrifice can hurt the object that it 
loves. 

NEw York Crry. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC 


BY PROF. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 








PERHAPS the very title of this paper will appear strange 
to most readers, and so the very first thing they will 
want from me isa definition or description of what I 
mean by the Philosophy of Music. I need hardly say 
that the whole paper is to be devoted to establishing the 
fact and explaining its working. I cannot begin with a 
complete definition; but I will introduce the subject by 
putting a question which can more easily be answered: 
Why do we all go to such trouble to learn music and to 
practice it, and why is it thought an almost indispensable 
part of women’s education, and so very important for 
men? The natural answer is, Because it affords many 
people great pleasure; and I add, Because it is assumed to 
afford pleasure by everybody and to everybody, even 
where such is not the case. It is old, traditional, and 
assumed as universal, that this is one of the greatest of 
the higher human pleasures. Let me goa step further, 
and ask how or why? ; 

In the first place there is a great pleasure in hearing a 
rich, full note, with no discordant upper-tones to make 
it harsh. If we hear a man or woman with a splendid 
voice sing a single note in this way, the human ear ‘is 
so constructed that a certain part of it is affected with 
the same kind of pleasure that affects the eye when we 
see a field of scarlet, or of blue, and exclaim, What a 
splendid piece of color! Physiologists even go further, 
and tell us that both sensations are produced by vibra- 
tions affecting very delicate nerves and affecting them 
at a particular rate. If. we change the rate, or aiter 
the form of the vibrations, we alter the color or the 
sound. Further—into the passage of the nerve affection 
into asensation—I cannot go. 

But the delight in a single sound is only the most ele- 
mentary stage, like the delight in one color. There are 
relations and combinations of sound, as there are relations 
of color, which form a plan, a design in color, a melody 
or a harmony in music, and these give us a higher pleas- 
ure; for here there is room for the intellect to apply itself 
and enjoy not only the variety of the notes or colors, but 
the design or plan of the artist. Some combinations in 
both are harmonious, as when octaves, fourths or fifths 
are sounded, in which the number of vibrations stands in 
the simple proportion of 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 3 to 4, and so on. 
Others are discordant, for similar reasons, and perhaps 
the reason that we hate scarlet and magenta together is 
analogous to the reason why we hate C and C sharp 
sounded together—the vibrations have not points where 
they coincide. 

But Iam not now concerned more particularly with 
this part, and a very important part, of the philosophy of 
music, which is its physiological side, and which is very 
properly put into the heads of the men of experimental 
science, who apply to it pure mathematics of an advanced 
kind. From this side the Philosophy of Music is now 
distinctly a branch of exact science, as the reader may 
find it in the great work (Tonempfindungen) of Helm- 
holtz. I am going totake up afar more obscure, if not 
more difficult department. For besides the natural sen- 
suous pleasure in sound, and the intellectual pleasure in 
design or combinations of sound, there is a third thing— 
the emotion excited by the hearing of sounds. Let me 
explain this by examples. Take the simplest case. Sup- 





sacrificed to worldly position, Ido not think that the 


pose a man recites to you the words of ‘‘God save the~ 


necessarily showed an unworthy con- | that the-singing of these words produces? Or, for my 
ception of her lover. Browning only partially indicates | purpose, we may try the experiment with the “Wearing of 


the Green,” or “Partout pour la Syrie,” or the ‘Marseil- 
laise” for a Frenchman, or ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein” for a 
German, 

Itis certain, then,that we can increase largely the emo- 
tion produced by words if we clothe them with a melody, 
and so call music to our aid. 

This is why all nations who ever invented a drama have 
turned it more or less constantly into an opera; and altho 
it is at first sight an apparently unnatural thing that peo- 
ple who are acting a solemn tragedy, representing 
serious affairs of life, should be absurd enough to sing 
them—yet history tells us this is a natural instinct of all 
mankind. If men want to put the greatest possible emo- 
tion into words they set them to music. This, however, 
is merely intensifying the actual feeling produced by the 
words. But how often does the effect reach further? 
how often are not new emotions added, owing to the pe- 
culiar associations with youth, or home, or a thousand 
other memories? It is possible, then, for music to excite 
emotions distinct from those conveyed in the words. 

Why not leave out the words, then, and see what can 
be produced by the mere music, by the playing of an in- 
strument? Take the Highland pipes. What intense 
emotions do they not raise of martial ardor or of dancing 
ardor, both of them strong feelings in human nature? 
In the case of dancing there are certainly no words con- 
cerned, often, too, in the case of warlike tunes. Now all 
these are the simplest possible cases and the simplest 
possible music. 

But as instrumental music is capable of much variety 
and complication, is it not certain that many other 
various and complicated emotions will be excited by it— 
complicated, indeed, and necessarily vague, for here we 
have no words to guide us; but not for that reason less 
powerful, nay rather more engrossing and dominating 
the soul? Shall we attempt some more subtle examples? 
They tell me that nothing is more curiously affecting than 
to hear the melodies which the New Zealanders play on 
quiet evenings to express what we call a serenade, The 
youth appeals to the maiden without words, but with the 
softest and most delicate entreaty upon his pipe. And 
we need not go to New Zealand when we have in the 
Arcady of the poets, in the idyls of Theocritus, in the 
southern glades of Italy and Sicily to-day, the very same 
fact. We are bad judges, here in the North, of the exact 
nature of the Spanish or Italian serenade, a form of 
courtship which the blunt Englishman is disposed to re- 
gard with somecontempt, But tho here thereare always 
words sung, and the instrument only accompanies, I be- 
lieve the main effect upon the lady is produced by the 
music, which reaches further in distance than the words; 
nay, more, which reaches still further in subtle sugges- 
tions of emotion. For this particular emotion can be ex- 
pressed more perfectly, at a certain stage, by music than 
by words. Men want to express it vaguely and deli- 
cately; they want to avoid the offense of open declara- 
tion, andso they fly to the subtle suggestion of a passion- 
ate melody. 

Let me give another and still more interesting exam- 
ple, for it brings us still further away from definite ideas, 
from things which we can name and describe, and shows 
the real secret of the power of music. There are few re- 
flecting minds which can well enjoy the peace and beauty 
of external Nature without a certain feeling of vague sad- 
ness. The very greatness and perfection of a splendid 
prospect produces some kind of re-action. to seriousness— 
I have seen a sensitive creature burst into tears at the 
sight of an afterglow in the Alps—and there are few of 
us who do not know that the language of the heart at 
such moments is but 

“The sigh 


Which perfect joy perplexed for utterance, 
Stole from her sister sorrow.” 


The tears are the 


“Tears from the depth of some divine despair,” 


which may be irrational; and the vulgar moralist may 
call them ungrateful; but there they are. I am not 
speaking of the now fashionable Weltschmerz, which 
prides itself in being miserable, because it cannot bend 
men and things to its selfish fancies. I am talking of 
the seriousness of the beauty of Nature, which is re- 
flected in the eyes of those who are in perpetual con- 
tact with it, and are its truest mirror. The best and 
deepest illustration of this feeling is in Wordsworth. He 
describes himself as one who had learned to look on Na- 
ture not without awe and sadness. 
* And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me—a sense sublime, 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air— 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And golls through all things.” 


But the same poet saw clearly that this deep reflection in 
himself was only the explicit utterance of what lay un- 
consciously in the heart even of careless youth: 
“It is a beauteous evening, calm and free— 
The gentleness of Heaven is on the sea. 


Listen, the mighty Being is awake. 
And doth with his eternal motion make 





Queen,” does that excite in you one tithe of the emotion 









A sound of thunder everlastingly.” 
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He turns to the child with him: 
“If thou appear’st untouched by solemn thought 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine. 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And worshipest at the temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not.” 

But I can produce far better instances than Wordsworth’s 
companion. If it be possible to find a human being that 
is merely a mirror of Nature and nothing more, take 
those children who spend their years in the uplands of 
the Alp; of Southern Europe, watching flocks of goats 
and sheep with their tinkling bells; sitting all day in the 
sun, hearing the shrill cicada, and the whisper of the 
pines, and the eternal babble of the stream, saying noth- 
ing, playing no game or sport, solemn and silent, with 
their great eyes looking upon you, as you pass, without 
surprise. But these strange children, that seem as abso- 
lutely absorbed in Nature as it is possible for man to be, 
that people these wilds like the grasshopper or the 
anemone or the turtle dove, have their note like the last 
of the three. They have their little pipe or flute, and at 
intervals you hear them playing a melody which, how- 
ever it may vary with the country, is, so far as I know, 
invariably sad in its tone; and when you hear it you feel 
that here is the real, the subtle, the adeqntate expression 
of that element in perfect joy, that acid without which 
any sweetness clogs and becomes a burden. When you 
hear such a melody—and I am taking its most simple 
and perfect occurrence—you cinnot but feel that here is 
expressed what words cannot tell, what we cannot ex- 
plain to our civilized fellow, but what this silent child 
has felt out without conscious effort or theory. 

All this is only vague. Certainly; and that is the very 
point of it. The attempt to represent ordinary external 
facts by music is a blunder in art. Of this kind are the 
‘*Battle of Prague,” the ‘‘Battle of Vittoria,”and other once 
fashionable piano pieces, in which the word of command, 
Pomposo, the cries of the wounded, Largo, in a minor 
key, charges with the bayonet, and galloping of horses 
are imitated. That is not the true province of music, 
which is to excite the emotions of the hearer by sugges- 
tion, not by description. Hence it is in the power of 
eliciting vague emotions that lies the real secret and 
magic of music. It is because words are too coarse and 
definite, too narrow and too precise, that we have re- 
course to a far more subtle agent, and so those of us who 
have this peculiar insight as an exceptional gift from Na- 
ture can find deep sympathy and satisfaction from the 
expression of music which we cannot find in the expres- 
sion of words. Thousands delight in music, they knoav 
not why, but surely because it expresses for them their 
vague emotions. 

Here, then, I am brought face to face with the moral- 
ist, who telis me this is a very dangerous thing: if true, 
so dangerous that I will not believe it. What guarantee 
have we that these vague emotions are right emotions? 
And even if right and natural up to a certain point, do 
we not all know that the excess of a right emotion be- 
come; what we call a passion, and enslaves the man who 
does not control it? How do we know that while we are 
educating our young people in religion and morals we are 
not at the same time allowing them to cultivate through 
music those vague emotions which most certainly are a 

dangerous element in this life, and which suddenly turn 
the wise man into a fool? 

Here then is a pointat which music and morals may 
touch far more closely than most people suppose, and 
here may be the real importance of the thing. Quite 
apart from the pleasure of the mere tone of a _ beautiful 
voice or instrument, quite apart from the intellectual de- 
light in clever execution, in the conquest over technical 
difficulties, in the ingenuity of the composer, is there 
any further education in music? Does it re-act both upon 
the performer and his hearers, and stimulate some part 
of their nature by the exciting of strong emotions? 

We do not hear a word upon this point from modern 
educators. They willonly admit that it is well to occupy 
the leisure of the young with some cultivated pursuit 
and that to have your holidays occupied with music may 
save you from the dangers of idleness. What if the dan- 
gers of music are far more treacherous and hard to es- 
cape? 

But what evidence is there for all this, beyond the 
vagaries of my own mind? Is it only an ingenious spec- 
ulatfoh, or did any other serious thinkers ever express 
themselves about it? Yes, they did, plenty of them; and 
I may even say that the prevailing theory among civil- 
ized nations has been strongly in favor of the moral and 
immoral importance of music. 

I believe at the present day, or certainly not long ago 
in the history of China—a country which has done great 
things in the path of civilization—there are state com- 
posers appointed, who are bound to compose moral melo- 
dies, and have them sung or played by the people in 
order to improve their characters and keep them walk- 
ing in the right path. Perhaps you will say that you don’t 
want tolearn anything from the Chinese; for there is a self- 
conscious conceit about modern European culture, which 
imagines that nothing else in the world’s history is to be 
compared with itself, and that we know better about all 
these things than anybody else ever did. Well, we may 
let the Chinese go, tho they have done things in art which 
we cannot do, and tho they have touched the hights 

‘of divine philosophy while we were yet little better than 
barbarians, Let me go,then,to another people who specula- 








ted long and well upon education, and have lett us many 
books which touch upon it—I mean the ancient Greeks. 
And here again I fancy I hear the vulgar modern scien- 
tist or sciolist saying: What good is it quoting the Greeks? 
Have we not advanced far beyond them in civilization? 
They knew noelectricity and magnetism; they had not 
dissected human brains and examined them with the 
microscope; they had no printing or steam or dynamite. 
How can their opinions be compared for a moment with 
the opinions of modern science? I need not turn aside 
to dispute all this. I need only say that there are depart- 
ments of human culture, such, for example, as politics,in 
which they were as modern as the most modern people of 
to-day, and had advanced far beyond most of the present 
European nations. That any competent judge, who reads 
what they did, and how they did it, knows perfectly 
well. A recent book of mine, *‘ Greek Life and Thought 
in the Age of Polybius,” has been angrily criticised by 
the pedants because I showed that the present great 
political discussion in England was no novelty, and that 
we can parallel all the fury and facts, the passions and the 
arguments of our present crisis in the Greece of Poly- 
bius. 

But let this too pass. What about art? Is there the 
smallest doubt in anybody’s mind, that in art the Greeks 
were our masters, and knew in many respects far more 
than we do? Three of their arts have survived, so that we 
can judge of them, at least by fragments and remnants— 
poetry, architecture, sculpture—in none of which any 
one can pretend that we have excelled them. The peo- 
ple who know best will tell you that we have never 
equaled them. So then J think it proven that upon art 
questions the authority of the Greeks must be the very 
highest we can obtain. Any word we could gather from 
them about the effect of peculiar styles of building, of 
the use of color in decoration, of the subtle suggestions 
in ideal figures of their gods in marble, all our artists or 
art critics would hear and weigh with the greatest rever- 
ence. Suppose, for example, that the special book written 
by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon at Athens, 
were now to be recovered. What a rush every modern 
architect would make to get it. For Ictinus would there 
explain to us why the pretended straight lines of this 
matchless temple are all delicate curves, as has been but 
recently discovered by the care and patience of Mr. Pen- 
rose, and how the Greeks had discovered the splendid 
effects of this and other subtle illusions of sense. Nobody 
would dream of saying, Ictinus is only a Greek who 
lived before the age of modern discoveries, and therefore 
we all know more than he does. Of course it is the same 
about sculpture. We can no more rival Greek statues 
than we can reproduce Greek temples, and any lessons 
from Praxiteles or Lysippus would be received with awe 
and reverence by modern artists. 

What then about their music? Unfortunately time 
has robbed us of almost all direct knowledge of their 
melodies arid harmonies, and we cannot now attempt to 
reconstruct a Greek performance in music, as we can 
their poems and their buildings. But we know quite 
well that their music was the direct parent of ours, that 
through the Ambrosian and other early church chants 
the Greek scales and the Greek principles of music were 
handed down, and became ours, so that in general their 
music must have been the same kind of thing as ours. 
Their notions of concords and of discords are those which 
we have adopted. When, therefore, they talk to us of 
the philosophy of music, whether in the p ‘ysiological 
sense of vibrations measured by numbers, or in the 
emotional sense, as an element in the right training of 
our moral sense, there is every reason for the robust 
critic to say that nothing can be more important than 
their voice in this matter. 

Now, therefore, I will refer the opinions of the great- 
est thinkers on this subject, before I draw any further 
conclusions. Let the reader open any good translation 
of Plato’s “Republic” (I may mention Davies and 
Vaughan, pp. 102-8 and 121, or Jowett , II, p. 223 as the 
most prominent) or the ‘‘Laws,” (Jowett,IV,pp.189-90), or 
Aristotle’s ‘‘ Politics,” (V, pp. 225, sqq.,) and he will find 
them teeming with arguments implying the moral and 
immoral effects of music. Even the tame and skeptical 
Polybius (IV, 21) attributes the barbarity and cruelty of 
the town of Kynaitha to the fact that the inhabitants, 
(alone among the Arcadians,) neglected to cultivate 
music, 

This is what the Greeks thought about this matter; 
and I repeat that in art they are our masters, and if we 
differ from them, it is more likely than not that we are 
wrong. 


— 
eo 





A CITIZEN of Frankfort has presented to the munici- 
pality the Goethe house in that city, with a copy of the fa- 
mous portrait of Goethe by Kraus, painted by command of 
the Duchess Amalia shortly after Goethe came to Weimar. 
The portrait so pleased the Frau Rath, the poet’s mother, 
that the Duchess ordered the painter to make two copies of 
the picture. ‘“‘I always preferred to see him in a frock 
coat, as he is here,” wrote Frau Goethe, in commenting 
upon the portrait. The original painting is now in posses- 
sion of Dr. Vulpius, of Weimar, a descendant of the brother 
of Goethe’s wife. Strange to say, the doctor’s young son, 
altho no blood relation, bears a remarkably strong resem- 
blance to the author of “ Faust.”” He is the handsomest 
young man in the German “ Athens-on-the-Ilm,” and is 
proud of his Goethe-like features. 
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HOW TWO GIRLS LIVE IN BOHEMIA. 


BY SOPHIA A. WALKER. 





THEIR studio should be seen first by lamplight. You 
should look in upon them from the hallway as they sit by 
the yellow shaded lamp—they often leave the door open in 
the evening to light the hall for their neighbors in the front 
studio—then you would see at once what a cosy, homelike 
place Bohemia really is. The high, north light loses its 
professional importance in the evening, but if you look up 
you can see the stars. Gray walls with dark-green wood- 
work; the worn, red-brown floor with its rugs, frayed, in- 
deed, but good in color; the screen which hides the kitchen; 
divans with downy pillows of harmonizing tints; shelves 
full of paintable bric-a-brac and books; hangings half 
concealing the little second room; studies and photographs 
on the walls; even the canvases stacked upon the floor are, 
in the evening light, all subordinated to the home-like 
personality of these two girls. One is not darning, but 
patching, stockings, while the other reads aloud the 
latest novel by Daudet. The latter has just come 
back from two years’ study abroad to earn her way 
while continuing her studies with a master as ca- 
pable of imparting, whether he be as big a paint- 
er or not, as any she has left. And her cousin, en- 
gaged in appliqué work, has brought from New England 
Hills that capacity to make the most of things, of time, of 
opportunity, of friendship and of love. This is her fifth 
year in New York, and her first ‘‘corner’’ toward age is not 
turned yet. This studio descends in Apostolic line to girls 
who can make fun out of hard work. Tosuch chosen souls 
is imparted the precious knowledge how to livein Bohemia, 
gleaned through their predecessors’ dearly bought experi- 
ence with wrong grocers, etc. That fun-loving nose and 
those deep-set eyes show that this girl can uphold the tra- 
ditions of the studio. Forthis is an exceptional Bohemia, 
with traditiops of low living and high thinking; of help- 
fulness and hospitality; of good painting and good house- 
keeping. Not every girl can teach two afternoons in the 
week, study every morning at the League, give private 
lessons, keep house, and paint pictures which are beginning 
to sell at the Academy, know a great number of people 
worth knowing, keep two or three books going in two lan- 
guages, and do so many kind things. 

And one of the inheritances of this studio is the brotherly 
kindness of David and Jonathan, who have lived in the 
other studio for years—the front one with a fireplace. The 
artist and the violin-maker are a part of the “‘ traditions.” 
How the first girls came to know them, I cannot say; these 
simply accept the succession. 

And now you are most curious about the housekeeping. 
They take turns by the week in supplying the larder and 
operating the kitchen. (The kitchen is behind that screen 
with Oriental drapery.) It consists of a 2x3 table covered 
with a tray. On the tray are two one-wick kerosene stoves. 
An ordinary tin oven, which fits one, is set into a soap-box 
—the intervening space filled with asbestos. The oven-door 
opens at the front, the box covers it on four sides; at the 
bottom, of course, there is no wood. This is a most valua- 
ble inheritance from a past proprietor, who had an ingen- 
ious cousin; and the muffins and baked beans it turns out 
are beyond criticism. Another famous utensil is a broiler 
in two perforated halves. When you are invited there to 
high tea, and put your knees under their mahogany, 
and strawberry shortcake is brought on, baked in 
that oven, following steak two inches thick, juicy 
and tender, from that broiler, you will believe in that 
oven and that broiler. And after the dainty salad and fruit 
you will be ready to set up a Bohemia of your own. Per- 
haps you will do so if your tastes are fine and the mechanics 
of living seem to drain the exchequer and leave no means 
of gratifying them, and the girls tell you that their ex- 
penses average for the year five dollars a week, apiece. That 
includes rent, board, coal and kerosene and washing. How 
may these things be? The studio rents at the very low 
figure of twenty dollars a month. It is not ina studio 
building, it is up four flights. It has the north light and 
three south windows and two good closets. Their washer- 
woman is an erratic genius who balances her light charges 
of thirty-six cents a dozen by a weight of uncertainty as to 
her movements. If she will be here “‘for shoo, honey,’ 
next Monday morning at half past-seven, she arrives 
two weeks hence, Saturday evening. But her clothes are 
clean. 

“Loin of beef goes a long way.” ‘‘Beans are nitro- 
genous.’’ Many good things are cheap in their season. 
The cost of corn cake and muffins, to vary Wall’s graham 
bread, is as nothing for a girl who is thinking up her back- 
ground while the batter mixes itself. She pays fur a pint 
of milk and a little pitcher of cream, and beams on the 
milkman until the pint becomes a quart, and the pitcher 
runneth over. 

And all the events of life, which other people find draw- 
backs and annoyances, a true Bohemian must translate 
into comical incidents and opportunities. Those four 
flights of dim stairs, with pitfalls in the carpets, are an 
excellent method of sifting true friends from false; and the 
dirt upon them, which sometimes tempts the Bohemians 
into morning raids upon it, is a premium on the habit of 
gazing through half-closed eyes—most valuable to one who 
is learning to subordinate detail in her painting. Also, no 
one knows the excitement of living who has not run out of 
an evening with a neat paper package containing débris 
and ashes, to deposit in somebody’s ash-box along the 
street. 

So now if you wish to live healthfully and hospitably and 
artistically, at five dollars a week, the way is open. All 
these facts are true history lived out within a block of 
Union Square. 
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Didlical Research. 


SOME RECENT BIBLICAL DISCUSSIOKXS. 


PROFESSOR KLOSTERMANY, of Kiel, is a free lance amon?’ 
the Old Testament critics. His atracks on criticism in the 
name of criticism are at least attracting attention, even if 
they are not gaining adherents. His fundamental propo. 
sition is that the current methods of Old Testament criti- 
cism are radically wrong, because they seek a solution of 
the manifold perplexities of the Old Testament books by an 
analysis and the assignment of different parts to different 
authors. He himself protests against the identification of 
the present text with the original Hebrew text, and de- 
mands that by an application of conjectural criticism, such 
as Bentley methodically and successfully applied to clas- 
sical philology, the status of the present text be analyzed, 
and by the elimination of the errors that have through the 
courses of centuries crept into the text, and tne introduc- 
tion, wherever possible, of other historically accredited 
readings, he aims »t a restoration of the primitive and 
original condition of the Old Testament books. He made 
a practical application of his ideas and methods in hi 
Commentary on Samuel and Kings in the Strack-Zéckler 
series; and in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift fov 1890, Hefts 
9 and 10, he elaborated in detail, but not always with suffi- 
cient clearness, his propositions on this point, making a 
rather sharp attack on the Kuutzsch-Socin translation oi 
Genesis with a separation of the various documents. He 
regards current Old Testament investigation as being in thc 
process of ‘‘self-dissolution” (Selbstaujlisung). In° hi: 
second edition of Kautzsch-Socin there is no further repl) 
than a renewed brief summary of the leading critical can- 
ons on which the versicn and its peculiarities are based. On 
many more sides Klostermann has been sharply attacked, 
The Expositor calling him the ‘ Don Quixote of Old Testa- 
ment criticism.’’ His reply and defense we now have in the 
last number (No. 9, 1891) of the Neue Kirchliche Zeii- 
schrift, is an article entitled “‘Die Notwendigkeit de: 
konjectural Kritik in der Biblischen Exegese” (pp. 689-711). 
The article is by no means merely negative or defensive. 
Its tendency is clear from its title. Some idea of his basa: 
ideas can be gained from the following: 


“The Thorah is a congregational reading book prepared for the 
practical purpose of edification which has passed through thc 
hands of many generatious aud teachers, and which from the 
outset was intended to remaiu intelligible to the congregation iu 
all their vicissitudes of language, state of thought and taste, 
and which was, accordingly, uot protected agaiust the fate of un- 
dergoing radical chauges, through the ideas and purposes of the 
interpreters and the various methods of the copyists, and thus to 
endina number of different recensions. . . The method of discov- 
ering the original text is that of conjectura! criticism based upou 
all the aids at the critic’s command and within the limits of a 
scientific method. Klostermann’s position has been repeatedly 
attacked because it opens wide the portal to a wild and irresponsi- 
ble subjective criticism, and it is mostly to refute this charge that 
the article has been written. While it is certain that the article 
contains a good amouut of food for thoughtful reflection, there i: 
scarcely a doubt that the author has not been able to vindicate a 
satisfactorily scieutific character to his methods and ideals. Theii 
subjectivism is their chief fault. He is more successful in show- 
ing that modern Old Testament criticism, even as far as it is a 
literary process merely, is not yet a fait aveompli, in which tho last 
word is yet to be spoken.” 


In the same number of the Zeittschrift (pp. 752-772) is a 
timely article on the origin (Entslehung) of the Acts, by 
Sir K. Schmidt, whose larger work on this book, published 
in 1882, exhibited great skill in the defense of the tradi- 
tional view of the Acts. Since then a number of detailed 
investigations have been published, bearing especially on 
the subjects of literary composition and compilation as also 
on the historical reliability of the book. These the writer 
passes in review, and his article is thus an excellent bird’s- 
eye view of what has been done in this line during the last 
decade. The tendency in general has been todeny that the 
Acts are from one and the same author; also, to deny tnat, 
especially the first part, preceding the ‘‘ We” portions are 
historically reliable. In this respect there has even been a 
retrogression since the demise of the Tubingen school. 
which accepted the Acts as reliable for at least the early 
post-apostolic period. Schmidt goes over the whole ground 
and reaches these conclusions: That the author of the 
“We” portions must also be regarded as the author 
of the earlier chapters, and that in this case it is 
Luke; that, further, in the composition of Acts the author 
has pursued a definite plan for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the growth of the Kingdom of God on earth (heilsge- 
schichtliche Gedunken) and this of such a character that the 
apostolic history is portrayed without a bias prejudicial to 
this general purpose. In other words, the article gives a 
summary of the positive scientific redsons for the tradi- 
tional views on the origin and object of the Acts. 

In the last Lheologische Literuturzeitung (No. 19, 1891) 
gives a summary of the publication of Wendiand on his 
newly discovered fragments of Philo’s writings. He pro- 
nounces it ‘“‘a surprisingly rich gift.’”” Wendland spent 
nearly a year in searching the libraries of Italy, and not- 
withstanding the researches of Mai, Tischendorf, Pitra and 
Harris, has found valuable fragments. These are chiefly 
new additions to the work *‘ De Victimis” (pp. 1-14) and the 
rest of the work on Drunkenness (pp. 15-23). ‘The most com- 
prehensive study is that on Procopius of Gaza (29-105) fol- 
lowed by one on Theodoret (106-13) and on Origen (109- 
124), and finally on the original form of the work “Ve sacri- 
Jiciis Abelis et Caini.” 

On the great philological debate that has arisen on the 
subject of the Semitic Noun by the almost simultaneous 
publication of the two great works of Lagarde and Barth, 
Prof. August Miller, the Arabic grammarian, has a care- 
fully prepared article in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society (1391, pp. 221-288). He regards the bulk of 
the conclusions of both in their agreement as settled, and 
urges the application of the statistical method in the solu- 
tion of these unsolved riddles, 


‘ 








Sanitary. 
NATIONAL HEALTH. 


THE public health is a great public concern. It is the 
people’s cause. It appeals not only to the wage-worker and 
the bread-winner, but to those of all classes and conditions 
of society. Whether we will or not the physical stamina of 
a nation to a great degree determines its intellectual and 
political status. A weak man or a weak woman may do 
great things, but weak nations do not keep on doing great 
things. Theold age of nations requires robustness. If 
this is not fostered and continued, the nation itself dies or 
is crippled in comparative youth. It is the record of the 
Romans that they showed physical, before they did intel- 
lectual or moral decadence. It is a great political and 
social question and one for wise statesmanship to consider 
how the physical welfare of a people is best to be pro- 
moted. It cannot be left without a plan. Labor is healthy, 
but if allowed its way it goes on under many enforced 
conditions prejudicial to vigor. Recreation is healthy, 
yet it may be so conducted as to lead to an ease as ignoble 
for the body as for the mind. Food is healthy, but it may 
ve so indulged in as to wreck and ruin the noblest frame- 
work. Sleep is healthy, and yet the sluggard may need to 
40 tothe ant not only to learn wisdom, but to find an 
animal living in accord with the laws of its being. 

Then, too, the prevalent teudency of civilization and of 
nationality is to artificiality. Everywhere and every way 
art steps in, almost as often thwarting as aiding Nature. 
Che clothing so valuable for protection takes on the mul- 
tiplied fashions of dress and wars against the very shapes 
and forms of life. Foods made to digest as naturally as the 
foot is made for walking are so wrapped about with greases 
or confectionary that the stomach has to unlearn all it once 
knew, or at 'east try to adjust itself to conditions wholl) 
foreign from its first intent. The factory supersedes the 
farm and the city with its multifarious, unnatural combi- 
nations either invades the country or takes from it a large 
proportion of its healthful life. 

It is high time to realize that the great national problem 
is on hand, How to preserve the health of the people. 
study it as bearing on happiness and contentment, or on 
intellectual and moral productivity, it is far beyond as- 
tronomy, botany, mechanics or the arts. Study it as an 
economic factor and it is appalling, not only in view oi 
sickness and death, but of the reduced vitality that remain: 
to the nation that survives. 

Just as it is interesting to take out from the general his- 
tory of any of the older nation; some one phase of thei1 
development or success, such as their social or industrial 
progress, so it is instinctive to study the action, natural o1 
political, by which the physical vigor was secured. Glimate 
and toil and home life have had much to do withit. In 
other cases it is the vigor of the soldier or the sailor; in 
others the arena, the contests, the very sports and pastimes 
nave given type to the people. We too often view them as 
a result when they have been the eilicient cause of endur 

ince. Sometimes, as with the Germans and the English, 
we can see that this was not casual, but meant so to be by 
those who were far-seeing and were pre-arranging for prow- 
ess in arms or in industries. Much of the zeal for athletics 
and for various forms of physical culture of the present day 
is not a Jate nineteenth century craze, but a result of an 
awakening to the fact that the women and the men of the 
nation were not going forward in healthful and long life, 
and that the prospect for inheritance in the future was 
not as stalwart as in the past. Now and “then we are 
told that longevity is increasing; but when we come to 
analyze the facts and figures we find this not to be 
true as a general statement. Besides more lost lives, more 
days of invalidity, more nervous couditions, more limited 
lives, more narrow chests and weak stomachs tell us that 
the combined ages of the fifty that have lived do not fur- 
nish a criterion by which to judge of the shortened lives, 
and the offspring results from the thousands who have 
prematurely died. Itis a correct method by which some of 
our colleges are now keeping full record of development and 





of the effect of various exercises and conditions thereupon 


in order to show what the physical opportunities and 
trainings needed. That is what we need to find out as to 
every industry, as to every school curriculum; nay more, as 
to every condition of house and home life whether in the 
crowded tenements of the city or the homes in the country, 
in some of which there is close living, too. We desire to 
urge these considerations, as not only great personal, but 
great civic and national questions, not only to be thought 
ofand talked about, but to be planned and legislated for as 
among the essentials of good government and of prolonged 
national prosperity. Vital statistics, labor statistics, 
development statistics, recorded observations as to the in- 
fluence of climate, occupation, diet, discipline and various 
other things are studies for the body politic which must 
have outcome in good sanitary laws and efficient methods 
of training. It is not merely preservation of life and limb, 
but of will power and character power that are concerned. 
Thus only can we secure comfort for individuals and long 
life for the Republic. 








Science. 


IN an interesting account in Nature of the structure and 
relations to other fishes of the dipnoan or lunyg-fish, Pro- 
topterus annectens, by Prof. W. N. Parker, we have new 
information regarding its singular habits. As is well 
known, this fish has two well-developed lungs, and forms a 
connecting link between the fishes and the Amphibians, 
or salamanders and trogs. It lives in the rivers of 
Africa, and during dry times it lives in » rude chamber o1 
cocoon formed in the mud when the river dries up, breath- 
ing the air direct, its gills then being of no service. Thus 
itis truly amphibious, tho with fins and the appearance oi 
ascaly fish. It appears that the “cocoon” or mud cham- 
ber is provided with a lid perforated by a hollow funnel- 








shaped tube, which passes between the lips of the animal, 
and thus forms a passage for the current of air. The fish 
is nourished during the summer by the fatty tissue in the 
kidueys, etc., ard muscles. Professor Parker confirms the 
view that the lung-fishes are the remnants of an exceed- 
ingly ancient group, ‘“‘ which was probably related to the 
ancestors of eaisting fishes and Amphibians.’’ They seem 
to be most closely related to the sharks. more particularly 
to the chimera on the one hand, and to such an ancient 
shark-like form as Chlamydoseluche on the other, while, 
he adds, the Ganoids probably arose from the common 
ancestral stock not very far off. Still the lung-fishes are 
in some respects highly specialized, and this is largely due 
to a change of habit. In the Devonian period there were 
colossal lung-fish, some of which were fifteen feet lons. 


....Father Hagen, the director of the Georgetown Obser- 
vatory, has, within the last year, brought into actual oper- 
ation an apparatus for observing star transits photograph- 
ically. The idea was first suggested and experimentally 
tested by Professor Pickering at Cambridge in 1886, with 
encouraging results, but was not introduced as a regular 
method of observation, as has now been done at George- 
town. Hagen’s apparatus consists of a transit instrument 
with a 4-inch object glass, near but inside the focus of 
which is placed a little occulting bar, moved every other 
second by an electromagnet in connection with the clock. 
Ihe image of the star under observation is thus permitted 
to reach the sensiiive plate for an instant at intervals of 
two seconds, forming a row of dots, interrupted at the be- 
sinning of each minute. The plate is placed close behind 
che spider threads of the reticle, and their image is im- 
gressed on the plate by the single flash of some faint light 
in front of the object glass just before or after the transit 
of the star. By measuring the distances from the image of 
the middle wire to the dots, which show the position of the 
star in the field of view at different moments, the instant 
of “transit” can be determined, and apparently with an 
accuracy considerably exceeding that obtained by eye and 
ear, or even by the use of the chronograph, With thein- 
strument used stars of the fourth magnitude were the 
smallest that could be utilized. The great advantage in 
che method is considered to be in its freedom from “ per- 
onal equation,” that buybear of all time, and longitude 
»bservers; but it is not certain yet that diferent photo- 
graphic plates may not have about as much “ personality”’ 
as human beings. 


...-Florida, in great part, rests on limestone formation 
that is easily disintegrated when wet for a considerable 
cime, and, hence, through a large portion of the State sub- 
cerraneous caves and caverns abound, fo med by the wearing 
away of the rock by subterraneous streams. The land has 
sunk in a number of places where this rock has been thus 
perforated and has become unable to support the upper sur- 
face of sand which generally overlies the rock. In this way 
these depression: or ‘‘sink-holes’”’ as they are termed are 
formed. So numerous are these sink-holes becoming, that 
in some instances the upper surface is in danger of serious 
disturbance. Three miles south of Gainesville, on a tract 
of only one hundred acres, there are no less than fifty of 
these ‘‘sink-holes,’”’ some of them of 200 feet diameter at 
the surface and fifty feet deep, while none are less than 
twenty feet wide and ten deep. Most of the springs, when 
traced at the vpenings, are found to have wide channels 
through the limestone rock. 


....In relation to the Occidental ant which the French 
scientific periodical, Revue Horticole, permits a corre- 
spondent, without protest, to, regard as identical with a 
species described by Pliny, but not now known in the Old 
World, simply because its habits are such as the old author 
describes, Dr. Mc‘’ock notes a non sequitur. There is no 
reason why different species should not have similar habits. 
Dr. McCock is fully satisfied Poyono-myrmzx occidentalis 
is not theant referred to by Pliny, and the argument built 
on the supposed identity falls to the ground. 


...-At a recent meeting of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia, Prof. George A. Koenig exhibited a 
specimen of an aerolite that had fallen in Arizona in which 
diamonds were detected. ‘The professor said that he was 
the first to discover diamonds in aerolites, 2s some previous 
announcement had been made, tho mineralogists had re- 
ceived the statement with some doubt. The specimens 
exhibited placed the fact within absolute certainty. They 
were too small to be of commercial value. 








School and College. 


AT ameeting of the Trustees of Amherst last week, 
President Gates announced that a friend of the college, 
who will not permit his name to be mentioned, had pur- 
chased from the heirs for about 325,00) the Boltwood 
estate, a property which joins the college campus, 
and had it presented to the college. The announce- 
ment was also made that the will of the late Rufus B. 
Kellogg, an alumnus and formerly a trustee of Am- 
herst, gives to tine college $30,000. The specific purpose of 
the gift is not yet made public. The vacancy in the Board 
of Trustees, caused by the death of Dr. Dwight, of Hadley, 
was filled by the election of William Hayes Ward, D.D., of 
THE IXDEPENDENT, of the class of ’56. The vacancy in the 
Board caused by the resignation last May of Thomas 
H. McGraw, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was filled by the 
election of D. Willis James, Esq., of New York. Mr. 
James has for several years been known as one of the most 
generous friends of Amherst, from which college his son 
was graduated two years ago. The expenditure of $20,000 
was authorized in completing the thorough rebuilding 
of the South Dormitory, which is now ready for occupancy 
for students and contains some of the fine t college 
rooms to be found at any colleze in the coun ry. Pro- 
vision was made for a course of lectures to be delivered tLis 
winter by a distinguished authority upon Greek Art, Lit- 
erature and Archeology, Prof. J. B. Clark, of Northamp- 
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ton, author of ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Wealth,” will also de- 
liver a course of lectures upon Political Economy in addi- 
tion to the regular instruction given in that department. 
The committee upon the new laboratories was instructed 
to select an architect and proceed at once to the erection 
of the buildings, plans for the interior of which are already 
completed. A new chronograph with automatic register 
was ordered to be especially manufactured for the astro- 
nomical observatory, which has just been furnished with 
a fine new spectroscope. The finances of the college are in 
excellent condition, its regular income uniformly exceed- 
ing its annual expenditures; but like every growing college 
it needs additional funds, which its friends seem disposed 
steadily to provide. 


.... The University of Cincinnati began the academy year 
with an entrance class of eighty-one, the largesc in its his- 
tory. The only obstacle to the rapid progress of the insti- 
tution isits location. The city has given forty-three acres 
in Burnet Woods Park; but the heirs of Mr. McMicken, 
who founded the university by giving over half a million 
of dollars, are trying to prevent a change of location. The 
case is now pending. Some members of the faculty have 
taken up the work of University Extension especially for 
teachers. ‘The lectures are held on Saturdays, with an en- 
rollment of over seventy. The movement has met with 
such favor that the Union Board of High Schools is taking 
steps to have these courses attended by all of the teachers 
under their charge. The Teaching Staff has appointed an 
Executive Committee consisting of Professors Norton, 
Myers and Sproull, with Professor Sproull as President 
and Professor Norton as Secretary and Treasurer. It is the 
intention to push this movement next year energetically 
and systematically, by offering more and fuller courses 
and by establishing centers. 


....A characteristic and curious episode happened recent- 
ly at the University of Odessa, in Russia. Professor Tschi- 
chow, who has for years been a member of the Odessa fac- 
ulty, had not, on account ef a lack of funds, taken the doc- 
tor’s degree when he passed the official State examination. 
This he determined to do recently, and handed in his dis- 
sertation on ‘‘ Law and its Contents according to Laurence 
Sterne.’’ The Senate of the University, however, declined to 
accept this dissertation of their colleague, declaring it to 
be ‘the work of an amateur and unsatisfactory,” and stat- 
ing that the Professor was unworthy the doctor’s degree. 
Professor Tschichow protested against the action of the 
Odessa University Senate to the Cultus Ministry, and the 
latter thereupon sent the dissertation to the Senate of the 
University of Dorpat for examination. This action the 
Rector and Senate at Odessa considered as a personal in- 
sult, and all to a man sent in their resignations. The mat- 
ter is still in suspenso, and the probabilities are that the 
Czar himself, as the final court of appeal, will be compelled 
to settle the difficulty. 


....The Hampton School began its twenty-fourth year 
with 675 boarding pupils from the South and West, and 300 
children in the primary classes. The corps of 80 officers and 
teachers in all departments has gained in efficiency. The 
student material is of better quality and more earnest than 
ever, and hundreds have been refused admission. The 
eagerness of the Negro for education is not dying out, and 
their spirit of self-help is strong. Fewer come expecting 
to be orators and statesmen, and more who desire to become 
good mechanics. Indian pupils are of a much higher order 
than formerly. They now come decently clad, with intelli- 
gent purpose, eager, as a rule, to make something of them- 
selves. 


.... The new catalog of Smith College shows 642 students. 
The freshman class reaches the extraordinary number of 
206, the sophomore class has 158, the junior 115, and the 
senior 86. ‘There are seven graduate students: 25 in the 
school of art and 45 in the school of music. In the faculty 
there are 2) professors and 11 other instructors. 


.A surveyor’s outfit has been secured by the Industrial 
Institute, at Tuskegee, Ala., and, for the first time in the 
history of the State, colored students are afforded instruc- 
tion in surveying and civil engineering. 


....Prof. Llewellyn J. Evans, of Lane Theological Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, O., has decided to accept the call to the 
Theological Seminary at Bala, in Wales, which is his native 
country 


Missions. 


THE Church Missionary Society has issued a call for a 
day of intercession for foreign missions, suggesting No- 
vember 20th as the appropriate time. It classifies the 
topics under three heads—humiliation, supplication and 
thanksgiving. Under the former head it calls attention to 
the fact that the work of missions has really scarcely 
begun, altho nineteen centuries have passed since the great 
commission was given, and shows that while the private 
ncome of the richer portion of the members of the Church 
of England amounts to perhaps £350,000,000, they last 
year only devoted some £650,000 to foreign missions. 
It also calls attention to the ground of humiliation arising 
from the comparatively low standard of spiritual life by 
many professing Christians not only at home but abroad. 
The topics of supplication are for the work abroad, that all 
the agents may be faithful and successful ambassadors for 
Christ; for the work at home, that committees, officers and 
all connected with the Society may have special wisdom 
that the churches may recognize that the commission is 
one to the whole Church as a Church, not a voluntary 
supererogatory work of a few devoted souls; that there may 
be a more adequate supply of living agents: doors are 
open, but as yet unentered. Subjects of thanksgiving are 
the marked growth of a missionary spirit among all classes; 
the altered tone of the public press, which not only brings 
missionary subjects before the public but has done signal 
service in defense of missionary agencies, notably in China, 
India and Uganda; undoubted tokens of spiritual blessing 





in the foreign field as indicated by spiritual growth and 
the welcome given to missionaries wherever they go. 


....-On the 4th of September last, in the city of Almora, 
North India, there died a man who for many years accom- 
plished a wonderful amount of good and held a position 
unique in the annals of missionary work. He was a native 
Indian, named Musuwa, and was a leper. Nearly fifty 
years ago he was befriended by an Englishman, and at the 
time of the opening of the present Leper’s Asylum, at Al- 
mora, he was admitted as one of the members. From that 
time to this he has suffered constantly from the ravages of 
the disease, and for twenty-four years has been blind. He 
was early converted, and from that time he has been one of 
the most faithful and earnest workers among his afflicted 
associates. Altho sightless, he was always cheerful and 
seemed fully conscious of all that was going on around 
him, and it wasa real pleasure to converse with him. He 
was full of gladness and spiritual joy, and his popularity 
made him by common consent the head of the community 
in regard to all matters affecting them. For some weeks 
before his death he became feeble and weary and helpless, 
yet never complained, and his influence over the commu- 
nity by his unfaltering faith and consistent Christian life 
was most powerful. 


....At the autumnal meetings of the Baptist Missionary 
Society at Manchester, England, the Rev. G. Grenville; 
speaking of the needs of Africa, showed that while the 
south is comparatively well missioned and the central zone 
has been largely traversed by missionaries, the great north- 
ern half, except the valley of the Nile and a part of the sea- 
board, has never been brought within the range of mission- 
ary effort, and there is at thistime an area of some four 
million square miles, greater than all Europe, in which 
there is not a single missionary. Three routes to this un- 
evangelized territory pass through the Congo. For years 
the Mahdi blocked the way down the Nile. The Niger has 
been followed only a little more than three hundred miles 
from the coast, and the efforts to enter from the west have 
not met with success. From the Congo the routes are 
open in a much greater degree. The demand upon those 
whoare doing the mission work in the Congo to go forward 
and enter this great section is most pressing. 


....One of the missionaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union at Banza Manteke, Congo, West Africa, 
speaking of the “‘ sleeping sickness” that is threatening to 
depopulate that section, says that the imperative need is of 
a hospital where blankets and certain articles of nitrogenous 
food can be provided for specially needy cases, and where 
the patients can be more under the physician’s eye. The 
cost would not be more than $250. Surely that will be 
forthcoming. Those on the ground are doing their best to 
find out the cause and cure of this strange disease, which 
has taken away not a few of the most hopeful of the young 
evangelists. The superstitious natives declare that it is 
due to the introduction of Christianity. Christian people 
must see that all hindrances to cure are removed. 


....Out of the three hundred members of the House of 
Representatives in Japan thirteen are baptized Christians. 
Of these seven are classed as radical, and two as independ- 
ent. If this average were preserved throughout Japan it 
would signify that Christianity had gained over a million 
and a half converts. But aside from any such computation 
the figures are interesting as showing the success that 
Christian preaching has met with among the upper orders 
of the Japanese as well as among the lower, notwithstand- 
ing the contrary claim of some persons. Assuming the 
total number of Christians of all denominations in Japan 
to be 100,000, or twenty-seven in every 10,0U0, the percentage 
in the class from which members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are drawn is 433. 


.... The expedition of the Berlin Missionary Society to 
Lake Nyassa, which started in June from Natal, is com- 
posed of ten persons, the general mission superintendent, 
four missionaries, one carpenter, one joiner, one steward 
and two Christian Zulus. The superintendent expects to 
remain at the station for a year and a half or two years. 


....The British East Africa Company have canceled 
the order which was issued a short time since to Captain 
Lugard to withdraw from Uganda. This will relieve much 
the difficult and dangerous position of the Church Mission- 
ary Society's missionaries, and be a pledge of peace among 
the natives. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 6TH. 
CHRIST CRUCIFIED.—Jonn x1x, 17-30. 





NoTEs.—*‘ Golgotha.’”’—The wore is Aramaic Hebrew and 
means Skull. It may have been an elevation which re- 
minded one of a skull in its shape, altho almost certainly 
not the hill which has lately been so identified from a fan- 
cied resemblance of two caves to the eyes of a skull. The 
spot is not certainly known, and the late discovery of the 
position of the old walls makes it possible that the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher may be on the spot. “* Pilate 
wrote a title also.”’—He seems to have himself dictated the 
title, for the purpose of annoying the Jews who had forced 
him to crucify Jesus. “* In Hebrew,” etc.—Hebrew was 
the sacred language and that of the common people; Greek 
of the visitors generally; and Latin his own language and 
that of the soldiers. “ The coat.””-—An inner garment, 
while outside of it was a loose robe. “That the Scrip- 
ture might be fulfilled.”—Ps. xxii, 18, This is a “ messi- 
anic’’ psalm, one in which the author, supposed to 
be David, bewails his afflictions and calls on God 
for help. The evangelist saw in it a prophecy of even the 
details of Christ’s sufferings. “* His mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Clopas.”’—The sister and the wife of Clo- 
pas are probably different women, altho the grammar 
would allow ‘“‘Mary” to be in apposition with “sister.” 























The sister may have been Salome, the mother of James and 
John, in which case these disciples would have been cous- 
ins of Jesus. Clopas is the same as Alphwus, whose son 
James was another disciple. “Woman, behold thy 
son.”’—There was, to them, nothing disrespectful in calling 
his mother “‘Woman.” Jesus was her oldest son, and head 
of the family after Joseph’s death. He committed his 
mother to her nephew’s care. Probably her other sons did 
not believe in Jesus, and it would not have been pleasant 
for her to live in Galilee with them. “* Vinegar.” — 
Sour wine. He had previously refused a draft intended 
to stupefy him. 

Instruction.—Here we have the culmination of Christ’s 
career. It was a successful one. He came for this hour. 
It looked like defeat; but he made the cross the most hon- 
ored emblem. 

How little the world understands of success. It calls it 
success to amass money, which may be the greatest curse, 
and the road to eternal death, while it calls those unsuc- 
cessful whom God calls blessed. 

He is most successful who does most for the world, even 
tho he dies on the way. Christ was the most successful of 
all, because he had the highest aim and accomplished it, 
tho at the cost of his life. 

Jesus showed the falsity of the proverb that a man is 
known by the company he keeps. ‘ He made his bed with 
the wicked,” with two thieves, and he ate with sinners; but 
it was only to help them. He did not associate much with 
those of high reputation. 

The inscription over the cross was true, tho put there in 
scorn. He was the rejected king. We will “crown him 
king ofall.” 

It-is hard to conceive the brutality of those soldiers who 
cared nothing for the sufferings of Jesus, and were coolly 
dividing his clothes. Children need to be taught consider- 
atfon, for they can very easily grow up cruel. 

The women stood by the cross. Where were the disciples? 
We don’t know. John was there, perhaps others; but the 
women were last at the cross, first at the sepulcher. It has 
been so ever since. 

Even on the cross every utterance of Christ was for others. 
Here he was caring for his mother and providing a home 
for her. 

Jesus said, “It is finished.”” What was finished? Not 
Christ’s life only, but human salvation, the greatest work 
ever undertaken for man. Here was accomplished, at one 
stroke, the reversal of man’s curse. Here was begun the es- 
tablishment of righteousness in the world, the victory of 
God over Satan. 

The one thing that brought Jesus to the earth, and then 
bore him to the cross, was love. ‘‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son.’’ It was not love for 
himself but for others. Christ is ourexample. We ought 
to love the world, even those we have never seen, so much 
that we would be willirg even to die for them; at least to 
give our time and labor to make men happy. That is the 
work of the Church, of all who love him who first loved us. 











Personals. 


THE late James Parton used to tell how, early in his 
career, he was itemizing for a weekly paper, and he noticed 
that a large share of the news was devoted to exposing hu- 
man frailties. Thereupon he resolved to make a reform in 
journalism. He began to collect matter for a new feature 
in his paper: ‘‘Good Deeds Done Lately.”” During the first 
week he picked up only a few paragraphs for it, but he 
wrote a flourishing introduction, and gave good earnest of 
the future. But the next week the stock was still smaller. 
Nobody rescued anybody else from a watery grave; no leg- 
acy was left to Harvard by a rich deceased Bostonian; and 
nobody lost a wallet and rewarded the ragamuffin who 
picked it up; and so the new department perished of inani- 
tion. 





....Eugene Field tells how he planned to decorate the 
books of his library with his coat of arms, and to that end 
proceeded to find out just what this was. Success crowned 
his efforts; but the family motto was still lacking, and this 
involved further delay. One day, however, he discovered 
that Marshall Field, the Chicago merchant, was stamping 
muslin with this same coat of arms; whereupon the biblio- 


phile decided to abandon his cherished purpose as a dese- 
cration of the treasures on his shelves. 


.... They are telling a good story about Prince George of 
Wales, who is said to be an exceedingly intelligent and 
pleasant boy, tho somewhat bumptious. Being recently in 
the company of one “ Billy,” a famous journalist, who was 
talking about his old school, the prince said, cheekily: 
‘Was that where you were sent to learn to write for the 
Times?” ‘ No,” said “Billy,” quickly; “I was sent to 


learn manners”; and the young gentleman grinned and 
collapsed. 


....Rubinstein, who is in Dresden seeking the necessary 
quiet in which to complete his new oratorio, was induced 
to touch a piano for a few minutes at a musicale in that 
city. A young gentleman, either English or American, 
said to him, with a patronizing smile: ‘‘ Well, you: play 
very well.” With the gravest manner, and not the slight- 
est tinge of sarcasm, Rubinstein bowed low and replied: 
“IT thank you very much for your encouragement.” 

....The last French survivor of the Battle of Trafalgar, 
Louis Cartigny, has just completed his 100th year. He 
was a cabin boy on the ‘‘ Redoubtable,”’ in 1803, at the time 


the fatal shot was fired from that vessel at Lord Nelson. 
Cartigny is still hale and hearty, in full possession of his 
faculties, and spends most of his time in the open air. 
Nothing delights him more than to converse about his ex- 
periences. 


.... Emperor Francis Joseph has sent a truly magnificent 
silver wedding present to the Czar. It consists of a dinner 
service for twenty-four persons, constructed of solid silver 
superbly wrought and chased. There are nearly 300 pieces. 

r’s gift is a silver sword, the hilt of 
which is beau ly 


chased and profusely ornamented with 
turquoises, all picked stones. 
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Music. 
BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 


In a modern French comedy we have the solemn portrait 
of the Parisian gommeur discovering himself, in three 
crushing shocks in the third act, to be, first, expelled from 
the Jockey Club instead of elected its president; second, the 
son of a clothes-cleaner instead of a nobleman; and, last, a 
pauper instead of a millionaire. ‘“‘ Ah, my poor friend! my 
poor friend!” exclaims a compassionate Achates, “how sur- 
prised you must be!” “Sir!” haughtily drawls the victim 
of fate, “‘ you do me an injustice! Imay be—I am, annoyed; 
but I cannot become all at once so vulgaras to be sur- 
prised.” 

In pianism New York may take the position that it can- 
not nowadays be surprised much at anybody or anything 
even with all good-will for the process. It has heard great 
wonders; it has seen many signs. The musical article known 
as the pianist-extraordinary has dazzled and coruscated and 
rippled and thundered until we cannot be given any further 
standard of comparison in the matter highly agitating or 
original. Mr. Ignace Paderewski, whose first appearances 
in this country occurred at the Music Hall last week, has 
had the compliment of three very large audiences, of much- 
thoroughly enthusiastic applause, and in short of the genu- 
ine musical interest due to the coming of a notable vir- 
tuoso who has shown himself such. More than that, after 
Rubinstein (to go far back), Joseffy, Rosenthal, and 
de Pachmann and ten others, nobody could expect 
of this now extremely famous Polish player, nor could 
he expect more of us. Mr. Paderewski was heard on 
Tuesday evening, Thursday evening, and Saturday after- 
noon. Without cataloging the program in full, it is 
enough to state that he played six concertos—to wit, Saint 
Sains’s in C minor, his own first one Op. 17, Beethoven’s in 
E flat, Schumann’s in A minor, Chopin’s in E minor, Ru- 
binstein’s in D minor, and, besides this formidable group, 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia, counting as another : about 
a half-dozen familiar Chopin numbers for pianoforte alone ; 
a literal list of his own compositions for pianoforte, besides 
the concerto, and a few encore-numbers by Liszt. As a com- 
poser, his concerto, a broadly written dignified work 
with an agreeable originality in themes and great vigor in 
treatment (the slow-movement a charming one by the 
by) places him, Mr. Paderewski, in an additionally inter- 
esting light. But it is in his position as a pianist, natu- 
rally, that one at present must pay most regard to him. 
First then,in Mr. Paderewski comes to us distinctly an- 
other hero and Ajax of his profession. Herz and Thalberg 
are petticoated specters of another and past breed of 
music-makers when he is considered—he and his like. Once 
more we sit subdued before the wonder-worker in playing an 
instrument, and echo the ballad’s question contempla- 
tively: ‘However does you do it?’ Once more we find 
some one who has acquired an enormous technical 
facility, find once more a man born with a genius 
for technique. Paderewski possesses muscles of steel. 

He shows a vivid sense of the dramatic not to say the 
sensational, which enables him to work out climaxes— 
especially in such music as Liszt’s—with overpowering ef- 
fectiveness. Tho he is not any less apt to make slips and 
false notes in his most heroic tasks than a dozen other men 
similar in great ability and in style, he is an heroic player 
of notable accuracy. Of sentiment Mr. Paderewski ex- 
hibits no remarkable measure. Pole that.he is, Chopin 
gains from him no novel or remarkably expressive exposi- 
tion. In his genre he is most like Rosenthal, tho a little 

Rosenthal’s inferior in technical finish, not to speak of 

Mr. de Pachmann. In a word, we have here merely another 

wonder-hand on the keyboard, a new little giant at accom- 

plishing before our eyes and ears the most arduous things 
to do on a keyboard—things just on this side of the impos- 
sible—that it has pleased musicians to write for the piano- 
forte—such works of genuine charm or value as music 
decreasing, as a general thing, just in proportion 
to their elaborated difficulty. To Mr. Paderewski’s 
case is also to be added a curious personality and 
temperament. A slender, awkward, apparently quite self- 
unconscious young man, hurries across the stage. He sits 
down without fuss, with hardly a useless look about him, 
calmly to his work. His nimbus of reddish hair stands 
out all over his head. His small eyes, almost always down- 
cast except for observing the conductor, seem closed. Nar- 
rowly escaping beauty, there is a quality almost androgyne 
in the fashion of his pale countenance. In the young man’s 
looks as well as his manner, in this, one may trace a part of 
the mounting wave of interest that has piqued and fixed 
public curiosity about him. Personal individualism is 
much just now to a pianist. Mr. Paderewski is a species of 

Sarah Bernhardt of the piano-forte—a strange quintessence 

of art for art’s sake. Heis sure to be heard with interest 

as yet another magician with the fingers, and a Slav 
temperament as well as a musical one; and in this age 
when, as has been said, metropolitan musical people are not 
to be astonished at what a pianist’s muscles and patience 
will do; in this age when the pianist’s message is so largely 
the gospel of magnificent noisein a big concert hall; in such 
an age one says that a player ought to feel contented if 
his auditor’s eyes open very wide as they watch the per- 
former perform, juggle with cannon balls or feather puffs, 
and trill with every finger-tip at the same time. It is by 
nomeans sure that the progress of concert-hall pianism 
may not ultimately take up the technical cultivation of 
the toes, and enable the supreme technicists of the next 
century to perform what will prove (excusing the phrase) 
yet more remarkable and elevated feats at the piano than 
those whereto it is one’s present privilege to listen. 

The other prominent musical topic of the week, the open- 
ing concerts of the Philharmonic Society’s fiftieth season 
with Mr. Anton Seidl’s first appearance as that Society’s con- 
ductor, calls for a notice which cannot be prolonged at this 
time. The program was artfully and admirably calculated 
for so peculiar and interesting a condition of performance. 





Seidl already has done and will do for the veteran musical 
body now committed to his care was shown unmistakably 
and nobly, however fuller be the coming expositions. A 
beautifully sympathetic and just interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s *‘ Pastoral Symphony,” a great example of orchestral 
leadership and orchestral work in two excerpts from 
Nicodé’s “‘ The Sea’? Symphony-Ode, and such playing in 
the Overture and Bacchanale from “ Tannhiiuser”’ as never 
has been heard in any Wagnerian extract from the 
Philharmonic made the evening a triumph for the orchestra 
and its new leader. If any have doubted that a period has 
come to the old Philharmonic’s drowsiness with Mr. Seidl’s 
taking up the baton, there was enough in this first concert 
to put the doubts to flight. Mr. Seidl was several times 
recalled and a wreath was presented him. Mrs. Nordica 
was the concert’s soloist, with an effect that would have 
been happier but for this soprano’s familiar error of selecting 
music that she cannot sing, undertaken in languages that 
she cannot pronounce. 





Mews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THERE was a meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance at In- 
dianapolis, November 17th-2ist. The attendance was not 
as large as was expected, many of the associations being 
delinquent in the payment of their dues. The same trouble 
appeared in the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, and 
it is probable that the membership of both bodies will be 
largely diminished in consequence. Efforts were made to 
amalgamate the two associations, but without effect. A 
large number of members of the F. M. B. A., however, 
joined the Farmers’ Alliance. There were also efforts made 
by representatives of the People’s Party to secure a Union 
between the Party and the Alliance. No formal action 
was secured, both those favoring and those opposed to the 
Union claiming to have virtually carried their point and to 
have secured all that they really desired. 


....The Annual Report of the War Department shows 
that the problem of coast defense has been practically 
settled by the selection of sites for fortification; speaks 
well of the results of the effort to improve the tone of the 
army by excluding, so far as practicable, men of question- 
able habits or reputation, and by limiting the maximum 
age of enlistment to thirty years; recommends an increase 
in the pay of non-commissioned officers, and the provision 
of means by which they can have better opportunities for 
competitive examinations for promotion; opposes the con- 
tinuation of the single battalion organization of infantry; 
speaks favorably of the enlistment of Indians in both cav- 
alry and infantry, and expresses the thanks of the Secre- 
tary for the earnest and loyal co-operation of all associate 
oflicers and officials. 





....The contest between the opposing candidates for 
Speaker of the House goes on, the two most prominent per- 
sons being Mr. Mills, of Texas, and Mr. Crisp, of Georgia. 


....-The murderer Almy plead guilty, and tho strong 
efforts were made to secure a judgment of life imprison- 
ment, he was condemned to be hung. 


.... The Executive Committee of the Democratic National 
Committee has been summoned to meet at Washington, D. 
C., December 8th. 





FOREIGN. 

.... The news from Brazil shows that there was consider- 
able disturbance throughout the week. The revolt in the 
province of Rio Grande Do Sul gained ground rapidly, and 
plans were made for aggressive action. President da Fon- 
seca, in a proclamation given on November 21st, appointed 
February 29th as the day for holding the next general elec- 
tions, and summoned Congress to assemble May 3d. He 
insisted that existing decoratians and distinctions would 
be respected, and said that the requirements of the Consti- 
tution secured the independence of the judiciary and execu- 
tive, provided safeguards for upholding the Presidential 
veto, limiting the prerogatives of Congress, enlarging the 
powers of the Executive and reducing representation. The 
latest items show that the revolt extended to Rio Janeiro, 
and President da Fonseca was compelled to resign. 


....- The Russian Government has decided to appoint a 
central committee under the presidency of the Czarowitz 
to supervise the entire machinery for the relief of the 
famine sufferers. Separate relief organizations will not be 
discouraged but will be subject to the control of the central 
committee. The Government has given orders that owing 
to the severity of the weather the work on the Eastern por- 
tion of the Siberian railway shall be suspended for the pres- 
ent. It is considering the advisability of engaging a great 
portion of the peasants in the famine-stricken districts in 
the construction of the remainder of the Siberian road dur- 
ing the winter. 


....News from China says that the recent capture of 
Tehwei near Fuchau by fifteen thousand rebels was a well 
organized rising, the rebels being armed with repeaters 
and led by capable men. The outbreak was chiefly against 
the authorities, who were utterly powerless; and it is be- 
lieved by many of the Europeans that the period of quiet 
will be only temporary and that next spring will see a re- 
newal of the outrages. The Peking treasury has paid the 
indemnities agreed upon, two thousand pounds to the 
sufferers at Wuhu and four thousand pounds to the fam- 
ilies of the Europeans killed at Wusueh. 


....-The Spanish ministry have resigned on account of 
the financial situation of the kingdom, and in their place 
new ministers have been appointed. The Minister of the 
Interior is Sefior Eldnayan and the Minister 6f Public 
Works, Sefior Rivas. Several of the portfolios, as those of 
Foreign Affairs, Justice, War, Marine, Finance and Pub- 
lic Instruction, Agriculture and Commerce, remain the 





The audience was a great and splendid one. What Mr. 
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....A serious strike of over 36,000 miners occurred in the 
district of Pas-de-Callais at the town of Lievin. The au- 
thorities have asked the assistance of the military in order 
to preserve order. After some consultation arbitration 
has been agreed upon, on the condition that the miners be 
represented before the board by an equal numbe# of per 
sons with their employers. : 


....Considerable excitement has been created in Vienna 
by a reported remark made by Emperor Francis Joseph to 
the effect that the European situation was critical. The 
report was denied, but the paper that first published it re- 
iterates the statement and has asked the public prosecu- 
tor to make close and searching investigation as to its 
truth. 


.... It is reported that a revolt was recently fomented in 
the province of Mazanderan, in Northern Persia, under the 
lead of the priests. The Government promptly dispatched 
a body of troops to restore order, and after quite a contest 
in which two hundred of the rebels were killed, the revolt 
was overcome. 


....The authorities of Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, 
are taking strict measures to repress the Salvation Army 
in that country. Orders have been issued to suppress all 
its publications, and newspapers have been warned to make 
no mention in their columns of its operations. 


...-lt is reported that negotiations have been almost con- 
cluded between the bank of France and the Russian Gov- 
ernment, by which the former will provide one hundred 
and fifty rubles in silver bullion in order to enable Russia 
to resume specie payments. 


.... The report has reached Berlin that Emin Pasha has 
arrived at Usangoro, north of the Albert Edward Nyanza; 
that he has been joined by the troops he formerly command- 
ed at Wadelai, and has fought several successful engage- 
ments, 


.... The German War Office has ordered a large number of 
portable tents to be manufactured for the use of the east- 
ern army corps, in case of war with Russia during inclem- 
ent weather, 


....Admiral Montt was unanimously elected President 
of Chile, on November 19th. The only formality remaining 
is the formal scrutiny by Congress. 


....The Storthing elections in Norway show a gain for 
the radical party of twenty seats. Sixteen districts yet re- 
main to be heard from. 


.... Ex-King Milan of Servia has signed a renurciation of 
all his legal and constitutional rights in that country. 





Ir this question shall finally be decided against the Sabbath, 
it will be one of the direst calamities that could befall our coun- 
try.—Chriatian Advocate. 


...el have noticed with much regret that in movements of citi- 
zens to enforce the Sunday laws of the country, Catholics are not 
in large numbers among the foremost combatants. This may 
rise from some singular political ideas held by them, but no 
political ideas must prevail against such obligations as those bind- 
ing us to the observance of the Sunday.—ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRE- 
LAND. 


.... The fond imagination that the unrest in our sister Church 
will be speedily allayed, by a few softening and modifying 
changes in their Confession, is a mistake, and as the revision 
movement goes on, they will find it to be so. What is needed in 
the case is not a revision, but a restatement of Christian doc- 
trine from the foundation stone up. And we venture the fore- 
cast, that the Presbyterian Church will not find rest until it is 
done.—Reformed Church Messenger. 


.... THE INDEPENDENT devotes a large portion of its space to 
a view of the work of the different denominations in the United 
States in behalf of Home Missions. . . . Surely such an ex- 
hibit affords no just ground for the lamentations so often in- 
dulged in that the Christian Church at large is not looking after 
our destitute regions. This record of missionary progress, 
brought to light under only partial returns, through the enter- 
prise of a single religious journal, ought at least toset at rest the 
ery that the spirit of Christ is dying out of his Church.—Philadel- 
phia Presbyterian. 


....In another instance,a French Testament was given to a 
little girl of Romanist parents, who was for four months at the 
Grande Ligne School. She went home still a Romanist. Her 
father asked her if she had a Bibie. She said she had. “ You 
must give it to me or put it away, never to take it out.” She put 
it in the bottom of her trunk, and the treasure remained hidden 
for ten or twelve years. Then she was married and had more 
liberty. She began to read the Testament in the family; she and 
her husband were converted. Their zeal led them to labor for 
one of her brothers who was at her father’s house. After many 
months of labor and prayer, the brother was converted. The, 
three united in labor for a sister. She was led to Christ, and so 
on until the whole family of sixteen children besides the parents 
were converted. A brother wrote in 1886: “‘ Through that little 
Testament, given to Julia at Grande Ligne thirty-five years ago, 
and in answer to the prayers of Madame Feller that followed it, 
our families, numbering eighty-five souls, are all in the light.” 
National Baptist. 


....To THE INDEPENDENT belongs the credit of having pre- 
sented the most complete account of Home Missionary work ever 
collected and set before the public. In a single issue—November 
5th—representatives from twenty-three principal Protestant de- 
nominations, and from nearly fifty subordinate branches and 
organizations, give in some detail the facts and figures of Home 
Missions. It is a deeply interesting chapter in the current history 
of the American Church. It shows an activity, a liberality, a 
width of purpose, and a magnificence of results in the highest 
degree encouraging to the Christian heart. Our esteemed con- 
temporary has earned thecongratulationsof thechurches. There 
were no omissions in the list, except from inability to obtain a 
report. The Swedenborgian, Unitarian, Moravian and Universal- 
ist Home Missionary work was presented along with the rest, as 
it should have been. . . . It is proper to remark in this con- 
nection, that THE INDEPENDENT, unlike some of its contempora- 
ries more loud in professions of liberal principles and sympathies, 





same, 


uniformly finds room for an account of Universalist conventions 
and other meetings of note.—Dr. ATwoop, in Christian Leader, 
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NOTICES 


{#~ All communications for the Editorial Literary, News and Mis- 
eellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Editor 
of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

("All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Taz INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

«@” Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

2 No notice’can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 

8 intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
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PRAISE YE THE LORD. 


WitH a shout, with the sound of the trumpet, with 

psaltery and harp, with timbrel and dance, with organ 
and high sounding cymbals—that is the way that the old 
Jews praised their Jehovah for his usual and annual mer- 
cies. And thus they praised him, not only in the tri- 
umphant reigns of David and Solomon, but after the 
sad experience of the Captivity, and while, as tributa- 
ries of the Persian King, they were toilsomely building 
their temple; for even then the cry of those that wept 
and the shout of joy, we are told, so mingled together 
that they could not tell one from the other. The Greeks, 
so people say, were a peculiarly light-hearted, happy 
race; but if we can judge from their songs, no people 
ever rejoiced more, if no people ever uttered louder lam- 
entations than those old Jews. They felt that they had 
the best of all lands, and they only had the one only 
true God. ’ 
"We do not display either our joy or our sorrow as did 
either Jews or Greeks; but we have vastly more to rejoice 
over, and vastly less to make us sad. In these days of 
self-restraint we may do less shouting and dancing and 
smiting of cymbals in our thanksgiving; but our hearts 
must .be very cold and ungrateful if we do not rejoice 
and thank God with a fervor, or at least with a depth of 
feeling for which Daniel or Ezra scarce had any occa- 
sion, 

Without forgetting the mercies that have come to our 
households, in health, in children, in plenty, in all the 
gracious frequency of our common and therefore often 
forgotten mercies, let us dwell for a little while to-day on 
the special favor granted to our own nation. There must 
be something unusual in the happy condition of our 
country, or the populations of the world would not be 
hastening here by the hundreds of thousands every year. 
Look at the Old World. There is Russia cursed with the 
two greatest evilsa nation can know, famine and op- 
pression. Its citizens are wandering from place to place 
seeking food. Its rulers are grinding them with taxes, 
driving them into exile, persecuting them for their 
religious faith, affrighting them with threats of war, 





treating them not as men but as brutes to be ruled with 
the lash. Over Russia hangs the threat of revolution, 
something worse than the bloody French Revolution; 
and this Russia is holding all Europe in terror of a 
mighty conflict, and compelling every nation to keep up 
the most tremendous standing army it can stagger under. 
That is the condition of the nation which rules half of 
Europe and the northern third of Asia, 

Then come westward. There are Germany and Aus- 
tria and Italy, banded together to withstand the attack 
of Russia, with their myriads of people hastening away 
in every direction to find a happier and less burdened 
land. What are the exactions of the military rule! How 
hard the government presses down on every hand, and 
how heavy are the taxes! Where is freedom? Where is 
rest? When will imperial exactions and the heavy hand 
of apprehended war, scarce less heavy than if actual war, 
come toanend? ‘* How long, O Lord?” is the cry of the 
people. 

Then we come to France, now the happiest, because the 
freest among the great nations of Continental Europe. 
But compared with the United States it is.a burdened 
and wearied nation. We have but twenty-five thousand 
soldiers, all volunteers. In France every man has toserve 
in the army, not one is exempted, and this word army 
includes a hundred forms of evil. It means separation of 
housé¢holds, and it means oppressive taxation. It makes 
all Europe one great camp, and camp set against camp, 
and every new device in one country matched by corre- 
sponding devices employed at no matter what cost in 
every othercountry, with all the apprehensions of speedy 
war, 

Then there is Great Britain, with its free Government, 
limited by privileged rights and wrongs, and stained 
with scandals of its ruling classes. There is unhappy 
Ireland; there is the wicked law of entail crowding 
Scotch laborers into crofters’ huts, and an Established 
Church driving Welsh miners almost into rebellion. On 
England rests the burden of the world’s civilization more 
thanon any other power, and meanwhile she must keep 
up the most extensive navy on the seas, and be prepared 
for the coming great war; and with all this burden Eng- 
land is compelled to be revising her Constitution, to reform 
her own national internal government, to do away with 
entail, to overthrow establishments and remove the bar- 
riers which separate the classes from the masses. 

Then we come to the American continent. See how 
all South America has been in commotion. There is the 
Argentine Republic, with its terrible commercial over- 
turn during the past year. There is Chile, which has 
suffered a bloody revolution. There is Brazil, with its 
President making himself dictator, and its provinces 
rising in rebellion. It would seem as if a fresh wave of 
discontent had flowed over the continent. 

But with us there is peace and plenty. With us is 
liberty and content. We have no unreasonable burdens. 
Our homes are filled with comforts. No other land is so 
‘ich, so free, so happy. Our harvests are plenteous, aud 
the burdens of other lands only make our prosperity the 
greater. We have religious as well as civil liberty, no 
war of classes, no oppression, no burdensome taxes, no 
famine, no war. We have all these blessings from the 
Lord, Then let us offer our loud thanksgiving: let us 
praise God with the organ in his holy house; and let us 
gather and bless his holy name about our loaded tables 
and with our gathered households. ; 
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A YEAR OF THE McKINLEY TARIFF. 


THE results of the first year of the McKinley Tariff 
are now at hand. The Tariff went into effect October 
6th, 1890, so that the reports to October 1st, 1891, cover 
the Tariff year excepting five days, and it is now possi- 
ble to ascertain whether the facts thus far justify the 
predictions of its friends or those of its enemies. 

The Tariff was revised with two leading principles in 
view: First, to reduce the annual income, which was 
larger than was needed for the economical administra- 
tion of the Federal Government; second, to revise the 
schedules so that, while the income was diminished, 
rates of duty should be increased, diminished, or re- 
moved, as the interests of our labor and our various in- 
dustries and productions required. Accordingly raw 
sugars below a certain grade were made free, with the 
object first of reducing the customs receipts, second, of 
benefiting the masses with cheap sugar, and, third, of 
raising the duties on wool and woolens and other arti- 
cles which we ought to produce in larger quantities. To 
recognize the principle of protection in dealing with 
sugars it was decided to give bounties to our own sugar 
producers. b 

In considering the results of a year’s operation of the 
new Tariff, the first question that presents itself is, Has 
there been a reduction in the receipts? If so, has it been 
as large as was expected? Senator Aldrich, before the 
bill became a law, stated that it would result in a reduc- 
tion of abont $10,000,000 a year. The Government’s re- 
ports show that the amount of customs collected for the 
year ending September 30th, 1891, was $198,349,823. The 
customs receipts for the previous year were $237,702,343. 
According to these figures the actual decrease under the 
McKinley Tariff is $39,352,520—indicating an almost 
literal fulfillment of Senator Aldrich’s prophecy. Some 
of the opponents of the Tariff have been predicting a 
different result. Only a few days ago, Democratic 





Congressman visiting this office insisted that there had 
been no reduction of revenue. The figures we have 
given are official, and innst be accepted, unless some one 
can show that they are wrong. 

The McKinley Tariff has, therefore, realized the expecta- 
tion of its framers and friends in effecting a reduction 
of $59,342,520 in the customs receipts. This includes only 
six months of free sugar. 

How has the Tariff affected our commerce? Under it 
there has been an increase of imports of eleven and 
a quarter millions of dollars. There was a decrease in 
dutiable imports of nearly $107,000,000; but the heavy 
increase in free imports more than overcame this de- 
crease, so as to give the handsome net increase above 
mentioned. The falling off in imports was, next tosugar, 
chiefly in woolen goods and tobacco, on which heavier 
duties were levied for the better protection of the Amer- 
ican products. The same result followed the increase 
of duties on manufactures of silk, flax, hemp, jute 
and cotton goods.. The net result is that we have had 
more goods from abroad by $11,250,000, under the Mc- 
Kinley Act, and have paid for them $39,350,000 less 
in duties. Asa business transaction this seems pretty 
advantageous to us, and it will be made to appear more so 
when it is remembered that our own manufactured goods 
have, in part, at least, taken the place in our markets of 
the woolens and other products which we imported in 
less quantity than before the McKinley Tariff was en- 
acted. 

How has the Tariff affected our exports? We have been 
told again and again that the natural result of the 
‘McKinley Tariff would be to narrow our own market to 
foreign producers and inevitably narrow the foreign 
market to our producers. The official reports do not bear 
out this prediction. Our exports under the McKinley 
Tariff were larger by $75,715,000 than they were in the 
previous year. ‘his is an increase of over eleven per 
cent. It would be altogether wrong to claim this in- 
crease as the natural effect of the new Tariff. It was 
not. It was chiefly due to the fact that there was a 
scarcity of breadstuffs in European markets, which we 
were abundantly able, by reason of large crops, to supply. 
Bnt the balance of trade in our favor of nearly $23,000,- 
000 certainly proves that a decrease in our exports is not 
an inevitable result of the new Tariff. 

On the whole the new Tariff is working well. It will 
take a little longer to show what its exact effect will be: 
but so far itis fairly justifying the expectations of its 
friends. It has no. brought disaster upon us; it has not 
crushed our farmers, nor made the prices of anything 
ruinous to our consumers, nor blocked the wheels of 

international commerce. We have had a prosperous 
year under it, and we have lopped off over $39,000,000 
from our excess of annual receipts. In other words, it 
has done about what it was designed to do, and it has 
failed of those results which its enemies confidently 
looked for as a justification of their vehement condemna- 
tion of it. 





— - — 
THE BLESSINGS OF FORGIVENESS. 


BisHorp Hurst, in a note elsewhere published, says 
that if a reconciliation is brought about between the two 
parties in the Evangelical Association, the party that 
forgives most will have the greater blessing. This is not 
exactly the way that men of the world look at it; nor is 
the truth of it fully appreciated by Christians. The rea- 
son is that the world has not attained to the standard of 
Christ, nor has the Church, either. There are some great 
truths taught by Christ which, after the lapse of nineteen 
centuries, are still far above the level of human practice 
and even human appreciation. Christ’s doctrine of for- 
giveness is one of these. We showed, last week, what 
the divine principle of forgiveness is; that we are to for- 
give others as God forgives us; that if the sin is chiefly 
against us the first advance toward reconciliation should 
be made by us; that the offender must be reconciled to 
the offended. 

It is another phase of the great subject which Bishop 
Hurst touches upon when he tells the warring factions 
of the Evangelical Association that he who forgives 
most has the greater blessing. Wordly men whose angry 
passions have been roused, whe treat those with whom 
they are offended as tho they hated and despised them: 
who are really seeking vengeance under the plea of jus- 
tice; who believe the worst things’of their opponents and 
disbelieve the better—mea thus bent on the humiliation 
and punishment of those from whom they differ are apt 
to scoff at the whole divine scheme of forgiveness as it 
really is, and toset up in their own minds another scheme 
which is more human than divine. This scheme has the 
idea of justice or punishment in it. They say God has 
threatened punishment in his dealing with men. Cer- 
tainly; but only after the Gospel of reconciliation 
has first been offered and then rejected. When 
it is rejected, there is nothing left but outer dark- 
ness. But the point we make in reply to the plea of 
the majority in the Evangelical Association is that they 
have not offered reconciliation. The minority appear 
to be seeking it and the majority denying it. That is 
the way it seems. This is contrary to the divine plan. 
It may be very human, but it is not as Christ would have 
it. 

Christ said that he to whom most is forgiven loves 
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most. Healso said there is joy in Heaven in the pres- 
ence of the angels of God over one sinner that repent eth. 
That represents God as rejoicing over the reconciliation 
of offenders tohim. He has offered them reconciliation; 
nay more, he has entreated them to accept it, and when 
they do accept it divine joy is manifested in the presence 
of the Heavenly host. The parable of the lost sheep 
teaches the same lesson. The shepherd went out and 
sought the sheep, and when he found it he carried it 
home and rejoiced over its restoration. 

Now, if it be true that the majority in the Evangelical 
Association have, as they claim, most to forgive, it is 
their high privilege to be the reconciler, to offer, and, 
if needs be, to press upon the minority, reconciliation. 
If they offer it in all sincerity and it is rejected, they will 
have failed; but they will have done what they could, 
and the guilt of schism will not rest upon them. If they 
offer it in a loving spirit, such as God manifests when he 
offers reconciliation to all mankind, they will be blest in 
the offer. They would not be human if they did not 
treasure feelings of resentment toward those from 
whom they are separated in feeling and fellowship. In 
sincerely offering reconciliation this attitude of mind 
will be changed, and the old currents of love, which 
iisunderstanding has dammed up, will flowafresh. This 
in itself will be a great blessing. Then if the offer is ac- 
cepted, there will be a host of blessings that will come 
to the consciousness of the reconciler. There will be joy 
over the peace which has been established, over the 
wrongs which have been wiped out, and over those"that 
have been averted; over the misunderstandings and 
hard feelings which have been banished; over the resto- 
ration of love, fellowship, harmony, unity; over the 
division and reproach which have been avoided. 

ijverybody who has tried it knows that hatred is not a 
comfortable feeling. You cannot entertain it for a fel- 
low-being without being conscious of discomfort. [t 
disturbs the equilibrium and tranquillity of the soul, and 
prepares the way for the entrance of a whole brood of 
wrong thoughts into the mind, and wrong acts into the 
litt. Love has just a contrary effect. It is the surety of 
peace and inward harmony and Christian fellowship; 
und all the Christian virtues and fruits depend upon it. 
We do not charge hatred upon either the majority or the 
minority. Far from it. But both are in great danger of 
being led into it. 
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DR. MCGLYNN’S PREDICTION. 


| PREDICT,” said Dr. McGlynn last Sunday night, to 
a crowd of Irish Catholics who filled Cooper Union, 
aud cheered to the echo every sharp criticism of the late 
Vicar-General Preston, Archbishop Corrigan and even the 
Pope himself—*‘ I predict that in another generation the 
bitterest opponents of the Catholic Church will be the 
children and grandchildren of people who are thronging 
the Church to-day.” 

Dr. McGlynn’s prediction is entitled to great weizht, 
and it would be justified by the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Mexi- 
co. Braziland almost every country in the world in which 
Roman Catholicism has had free sway, if it were true 
that the Roman Church is and will be impervious to the 
induences of civilization and the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. If that Church were to remain the 
Charch of Pius the Ninth and Vaticanism, it would be as 
siire as the morrow’s sun that Catholics in this country 
as well as in France and Italy would come soon to 
despise and hate the ecclesiasticism of their own 
Church. The fact that the children of the Church, ex- 
cept where Protestantism has molded the conditions of 
society, are its bitterest foes is so patent and tremendous 
that it fronts and amazes every one who gives a moment 
of consideration to the subject. It is the one unanswer- 
able reply of experience and history which Protestants 
bring to all the arguments of Catholic orators. It is this 
fact which makes a new departure necessary and 
seen to be necessary in the Catholic Church in this 
country. Of course it is not openly acknowledged, but 
this it is which makes a conflict in the Church neces- 
sary between its defenders of the old and its promoters 
of new methods. 

The war is not against the Roman Catholic dogmas so 
much as against its ecclesiasticism. The unnecessary, 
non-vital dogmas can be quietly relegated to disuse, 
while the vital truths of common Christianity can be 
emphasized. The present very intelligent Pope sees this. 
Leo XIII is a very different man from Pius IX, much 
more in touch with the times. We anticipate a very 
sreat change in the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church, a long contest between its conservative Jesuit 
influence and its progressive movement. We are not at 
ull sure that the children of those who to-day throng the 
Catholic churches will be the bitterest opponents of the 
Church, for we do not feel at all sure that Archbishop 
Corrigan and Monsignor Preston will be the type of the 
ruling ecclesiastic of the next generation. We think we 
seea better type arising, a type that does not dye its 
robes with foreign colors and does not care to antagonize 
national institutions or freedom of thought. When the 
Archbishop says to Dr. McGlynn, Submit first, and 
promise to give up your political opinions, and then we 
will consider what to do with your case, he makes a de- 
mand which Dr. McGlynn is justified in resisting. We 
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do rot say that his political views are right; but he has 
a right to them, all possible Papal encyclicals or 
prohibitions to the contrary notwithstanding. We do not 
say that his language has been discreet, but the conduct 
from which he has suffered has not been discreet. More 
liberty will, we believe, be allowed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church, or it will alien- 
ate its supporters in this country also; and it is exceed- 
ingly ominous that thousands of Catholics from the 
most loyai Catholic race in the world will, Sunday after 
Sunday, crowd the largest hall in this Metropolis to hear 
the authorities of their Church attacked with the ut- 
most freedom. In the end the cause of the unfrocked 
priest will win. tho he may never see the victory. 
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THE PERILS OF INTER-STATE MIGRATION. 


WHEN Henry Wilson was Vice-President of the United 
States he used frequently to come into our office for a 
long talk on public matters, and one of his favorite 
topics was the importance of perfecting the school sys- 
tem of Massachusetts in view of the rapid change in the 
population. It was extremely interesting to hear that 
very useful and judicious man, who -had himself had 
scarce any of the advantages of early education,who had 
been brought up in a poorhouse, bound out to a shoe- 
maker, and had never attended the public school till he 
had nearly or quite reached his majority, reverting in 
the ease of familiar converse to the double negatives and 
other grammatical solecisms which he knew well enough 
how to avoid in public discourse, while he spoke of the 
hundreds of thousands coming into New England, 
strangers to its history and traditions and religious cul- 








_ture, taking the farms abandoned by its citizens who 


were going to the Western States, and rapidly substitu- 
ting new character and new influence for that which 
had given New England its distinctive force as the molder 
of the institutions of the country. There was, he would 
say, just one way to escape the danger of this influx and 
transfer and it was by bringing the force of our Ameri- 
can public school system into every household and mold- 
ing every child by its plastic touch. 

The process which gave him apprehension has been 
going on without cessation during the twenty years since 
then. Nothing else has given us so much anxiety as the 
problem whether foreigners settling down among us can 
be thoroughly Americanized and assimilated. New Eng- 
land has not until the last few years been called to grap- 
ple with the most difficult element in this problem, the 
influx of the people in large numbers who do not speak 
the English language. But of late years the French 
Canadians, a very clannish people, and many thousand 
Italians have entered the Eastern States. It is not yet 
clear what can be done with them; but it is true now as 
in Henry Wilson’s day that the only hope, in conjunction 
with the work of the Christian Church, is in the public 
schools. That is a school of fellowship; there it is that 
child meets child on equal terms; there is where the fus- 
ing of interests and of sympathies is accomplished. The 
public schools must be made so attractive, so much bet- 
ter than any private schools that they will draw all chil- 
dren into them. “ 

But this difficulty is one which affects not New Eng- 
land alone, but every State out of which emigration goes 
to a new territory. Our readers will, perhaps, be sur- 
prised that in her article on the Iowa election, Mrs. Fos- 
ter mentions among the causes which have chiefly en- 
dangered Prohibition in that State the emigration of the 
earlier settlers of American birth, who, with their usual 
ambition, are seeking better opportunites for themselves, 
and the filling of their places by immigrants from half a 
dozen countries of Europe, men and women who have no 
notion of that self-control which the abstinence from alco- 
holic liquors requires. The old Prohibitionists, she says, 
hold firm, but as they move away their place is taken 
by Bohemians, Italians and other wine-drinking and 
beer-drinking people. This makes the danger. 

But this indicates the remedy. It is precisely to this 
class of our population that the labors of every patriotic 
citizen should be directed. An immigrant is not one, be 
he Italian or Bohemian or Pole or Russian Jew, to be 
looked at askance as if he were but half human. There 
has been too much of this Pharisaical and contemptuous 
spirit exhibited by the native population, and they are 
being punished for it. The utmost effort should be made 
to bring the children of immigrants into our public schools, 
and to teach them the English language and the love 
of country. But there is a further duty to be performed, 
of personal, affectionate contact. We may love our own, 
but a special obligation rests upon every Christian for 
kindly attention to the stranger in our midst. There is 
no other work which the temperance reformers need to 
do more carefully than that of influencing the immi- 
grants through their own Church organizations and by 
kindly individual effort, so as to teach them everything 
that we have to teach in reference to our own American 
civilization. If Christian people had welcomed foreign- 
ers more warmly, had given them personal counsel and 
help, had shown them affection instead of standing aloof 
from them, had given them the warm right hand instead 
of disdainful looks, there might now be another story to 
tell. If the Church will not welcome them the Saloon 
will, and the Church cannot complain. There is nothing 
more hopeful now than the temperance organizations 





maintained by our adopted citizens of the first or second 
generation. These should be warmly encouraged. ‘‘ Re- 
member that thou wert a stranger” was the word of 
Moses to the Hebrew people. 


-_ 





Editorial Uotes. 

We add the cover this week for our advertising patrons, 
and eight pages for our readers, giving forty-four in all. 
It is Thanksgiving week, and three pastors, representing 
three different denominations, Dr. Burrill, of the Re- 
formed Church, Dr. Gregg, of the Presbyterian Church, 
and Dr. Lewis, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, briefly 
indicate the occasions for gratitude to God. The Hon. 
Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of the Census, makes an 
unusually interesting comparison between the metropoli- 
tan districts of London and New York, with diagrams 
which show how near Greater New York comes to being 
the metropolis of the world; John Stuart Blackie, who is 
perhaps the m»st distinguished living Scotch writer and 
scholar, treats of Popular Errors in Education; Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster reviews the political situation in Iowa and 
shows what the causes are that are there endangering 
Prohibition; a paper by the late Sidney Lanier, introduces 
one to the study of Chaucer; an unpublished letter by 
Browning, in comment upon one of his much-discussed 
poems, is furnished by Mr. P. R. Reynolds; Professor 
Mihaffy, who is not only a distinguished Grecian, but one 
of the broadest scholars living, treats of the Power of 
Music; Sophia A. Walker tells how girls support them- 
selves by art in this -city; and Mr. Stevenson describes 
the new musical prodigy who has been surprising New 
York. There are full accounts of the meetings of the Wo- 
man’sChristian Temperance Union in Boston and Brooklyn, 
of the Episcopal Congress and of the Methodist Missionary 
Committee; and if we had space we could mention many 
other articles which crowd our various departments. We 
have an extraordinary list of poems this week by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, Edgar Fawcett, James Whitcomb Riley 
and Josephine Pollard; and every one will be delighted 
withthe Thanksgiving stories by Rebecca Harding Davis 
and Edward Everett Hale, making, as a whole, one of the 
largesi, ablest and best papers ever issued from this oftice 
in our forty-three years’ history. We mean that our three 
succeeding holiday issues shall be fully equal to this. 

HERE is another letter on the subject of the prospective 
division of the Evangelical Association. Bishop Hurst 
joins with Drs. Cuyler and Boardman, whose letters we 
have published, and with many whose letters we have not 
published, in expressing the hope that the two sections of 
the Evangelical Association will settle their difficulties as 
Christians in a Christian spirit. He says: 

The threatened disruption of the Evangelical Association is one 
of the most disturbing features of our recent Ecumenical Confer- 
ence. Should such a calamity take place it would be a disaster, 
not only to that denomination but to the Church at large. I am 
sure that all lovers of peace will unite in hoping that the two sec- 
tions of this important Church will soon come together. It will 
cost a sacrifice on the part of both the majority and the minority, 
but neither can afford to proceed into the path of success with- 
out the companionship and love of the other. Much will have to 
be forgiven, but he who forgives the most can expect the great- 
est blessing. 

I do trust that very soon we shall hear of a compromise, and 
that all differences of the past may prove a discipline which shall 
prepare for greater success than ever. Jonn F. Hurst. 

W ASHINGTON, D.C. 

It is good Gospel he preaches in the sentence: ‘‘ Much will 
have to be forgiven ; but he who forgives most can expect 
the greatest blessing.” Forgiveness is entirely proper in 
this case. No crime has thus far been committed to which 
either party can point and say: ‘“ Forgiveness cannot 
properly be made to cover that.”” No wrong has yet been 
done, so far as we have ascertained that would compare 
with the wrong that will be committed if no alternative to 
division is allowed. To refuse reconciliation and force 
division would be to bring reproach upon the cause of 
Christ. 


WE are amazed that The Religious Telescope, organ of 
the United Brethren in Christ, should find fault with us 
for recognizing those who refuse to accept the revised con- 
stitution and confession as ‘‘ United Brethren in Christ 
(Old Constitution).”” What can we do? There are two 
bodies where there was formerly only one. Each insists 
that itis the true Church. Each calls itself simply the 
United Brethren in Christ. But they are distinct bodies; 
and we must decline to make any reference at all to one of 
them, which would be foolish, or call them both by the 
same title, which would be confusing, or declare that one 
has no right to the name, which we have no business to do; 
or we must, in some inoffensive way, distinguish between 
them. The last is what we have tried to do. We have 
spoken of the body represented by the Telescope as “the 
United Brethren in Christ,” and of the other as the 
“United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution.)” The 
Telescope says the latter are ‘‘not United Brethren in 
Christ under the old or any other constitution,” and that 
the civil courts have so decided. The civil courts, we beg 
to remind our over-sensitive contemporary, have not de- 
cided that the seceders, as it calls them, may not keep the 
old name. Church names are not patented. However ab- 
surd the claims of the seceders may be you cannot forbid 
them, to call themselves United Brethren in Christ. It is 
not for us to refuse to call them by the name they have 
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chosen. This would be childish. We cannot call them 
“Seceders.”” That is notaname. We cannot call them 
“Radicals.” We want our readers to know whom we 
mean when we refer to either body. They would not know 
if we said “‘ Radicals” that we meant those who cling to 
the old constitution; or if we said “ Liberals” that we 
meant the body which accepts the new constitution. Yet 
according to the Supreme Court of Indiana those were the 
terms by which the two parties or bodies were designated. 
If the Telescope would like it better we could say ‘‘ United 
Brethren in Christ (Liberals),” ‘‘ United Brethren in 
Christ (Radicals).’’ But we think it much simpler and bet- 
ter to say “‘ United Brethren in Christ,” and ‘ United 
Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution).”’ 


AN intelligent sea captain, who has just returned from an 
extended cruise in the South Pacific, speaks in the most 
vigorous terms of the outrages committed by the Span- 
iards on the premises of the missionaries of the American 
Board at Ponape in the Caroline Islands. After describing 
the wholesale destruction of churches and mission houses, 
the closing of schools, the confiscation of land, the refusal 
of permission to the missionaries to preach, or even to reside 
among the natives, he says: 

“When the missionaries made a request for indemnity the 
Spaniards made the preposterous charges that the missionaries 
had stirred up sedition, had made forts of the mission houses, and 
armed the natives to wage war with Spain. Asa matter of fact, 
the attitude of the American missionaries from first to last was 
that of loyalty to the powers that were. Moreover, Mr. Doane, 
one of the most prominent Caroline missionaries, secured the 
surrender of the native chiefs after the first outbreak in 1887. 
When the war broke out in 1890 Miss Palmer was the only mis- 
sionary on the island, and she, with the aid of a native helper, 
gave shelter to the Catholic priests and some of the soldiers until 
they could return to their port in safety. 

“TI cannot understand why the United States Government 
allows such wrongs to go unredressed. St course it takes a long 
while, almost a year, for the exchange of communications be- 
tween the Carolines and Washington; but at the first news of the 
outrages a couple of American gunboats should have been imme- 
diately dispatched to Ponape for the protection of American life 
and property.” 

THE Rev. William Arthur, the distinguished ex-Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference, ex-missionary, ex-secre- 
tary, and the author of ‘The Tongue of Fire,’ was one of 
the most striking figures and perhaps the most beloved 
speaker at the late meeting of the Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference. He has a daughter married in this country, 
and is spending some little while with her in New York. 
He finds his health much better here than in England, from 
which he has been compelled, for successive winters, to flee 
to the Mediterranean coast. Last week he was one of the 
speakers before the Congregational Club, of this city, and 
delighted everybody with his sweetness of spirit and his 
humor. The subject was ‘“* Methodism,” and J. M. King, 
D.D., had preceded him, and in his address had mentioned 
the three men whom Methodists are accustomed to think 
of as those who, more than any others, have directed and 
controlled the progress of religious thought and life since 
the time of the early Church. Dr. Arthur followed. His 
voice was not strong, but very sweet, and he won every one’s 
good-will by the affectionate way in which he spoke of the 
ties that bind all Christians together, of whatever name. 
“Dr. King,” said he, “has mentioned the three men whom 
Methodists most delight to honor. One was Luther, the 
second was Arminius, and’—turning to Doctor King— 
“who was the third?’ “John Wesley,” said Dr. King. 
“Oh, yes, John Wesley,”’ repeated Mr. Arthur,as if he had 
forgotten who it was. And the wholecompany burst into 
a hearty laugh of delight. 


SUPERINTENDENT PORTER’S article on the growth of our 
Metropolitan District will have very special interest to 
those who are anxious to know where the world’s metropo- 
lis will be found in the course of another century. London 
‘s easily the World’s Metropolis now with its 5,633,332 in- 
habitants; but it appears that New York is rapidly gaining on 
it. Mr. Porter includes in our Metropolitan District, besides 
Brooklyn and Long Island City, Westchester County and 
Staten Island,Jersey City and Hoboken, Newark, Elizabeth, 
Paterson, and Passaic, in New Jersey, which, notwithstand- 
ing intervening rivers, bays and the like, are fairly a part of 
the metropolitan area, being connected with New York 
City proper by close commercial and other intimate ties. 
According to Mr. Porter’s figures this district had, in 1890, 
3,168,914 against the 5,683,332 of London in 1891. The area 
of the two districts is practically the same. The increase 
of the London district, in the last ten years, has been 18.18 
per cent.; the increase of the New York 33.08 per cent., or 
alinost twice as much. This is a growth which cannot be 
equaled in the same area in Mr. Porter’s opinion, “ by 
any metropolis in the world.”” While this is very 
satisfactory indeed, we cannot be sure that the 
same. rate of increase will be maintained in the 
future. Nor can we be sure that New York 
will always continue to be the metropolis of the continent. 
Some Western cities are growing with wonderful rapidity. 
Chicago has come quickly to the front, and she has a mani- 
fest advantage over New York City, as it is now limited, by 
its greater area. We have only 40 square miles for our 
millions, while Chicago has 160. We ought to enlarge our 
limits. We ought most certainly to take in Brooklyn, 
where so many of our business men spend their nights and 
Sundays. We cannot embrace Jersey City and Hoboken in 
the same way, not because they are not almost equally near 
to us, but because they belong toanother State. Before many 
years we shall have bridges across the North River, and 
a second and even a third bridge across the East River, and 
a more rapid transit from end to end of Manhattan Island. 
We have plenty of business room for our metropolis; what 
we want is more bed-room, 

THE news of difficulty betwéen the French and the 
native government of Madagascar is not at all surprising, 











With sublime disregard of the country itself, a French 
protectorate of Madagascar was assumed a dozen years ago 
and recognized by England and other nations. Madagascar 
had a stable Christian government, and was competent to 
attend to its own concerns. The Prime Minister came with 
interpreters to France, England and the United States, 
and protested against this humiliating assumption, but to 
no purpose. It was agreed among the outside Powers that 
France should have authority to grant exequaturs to all 
foreign consuls at the Capital; but the Malagasy Govern- 
ment did not cordially yield, and now does not yield at all, 
and does not recognize the French protectorate. This may 
mean war; but the large towns are all inland, and Francé 
cannot send an army to the Capital. The English mission- 
ary influence is strong, and the American influence is with 
it; and we may hope that the natives will secure their 
claims and their rights to self-government without the 
interference of strangers. 

....By two infallible signs we know that the entire corps 
of editors of The Interior joined Dr. Gray last week in the 
wilderness and left the editorial columns to the tender 
mercies of the subscription clerk and the printer’s “ devil.” 
First, it speaks of the “ acquittal of Dr. Briggs,” says the 
“verdict” was ‘solely upon the issue of fact,” and that if 
it had found the charges true it would have “condemned 
him.” All this in face of the fact that there was no trial. 
The second sign was this: 

“Tt is a sore disappointment to THe INDEPENDENT that the 

heresy trial did not proceed in New York. It hoped asa result to 
receive a large accession to independency.” 
This contradiction to the above we attribute to the print- 
er’s ‘‘devil.”” Any one of the editors of The Interior would 
know that there was not the remotest ground for such a 
statement as this, and none of them could fail to have seen 
the absurdity of the last sentence. The readers of The In- 
terior will pray that the editors may speedily return. 


.... The news of the increase of cholera in the region of 
Damascus, where, according to the latest reports, the 
Government admitted that the deaths numbered thirty a 
day—which probably means a considerably larger total 
number—will attract interest to the measures adopted by 
the International Sanitary Board with the approval of the 
Sultan to secure better sanitary conditions on the Egyptian 
and Arabian borders. It seems that there are surplus 
funds lying unproductive in the hands of the Board, and at 
the Congress of Hygiene and Demography in London, the 
proposition was made that these be utilized to improve the 
condition of the sanitary stations on those borders and thus 
prevent cholera from finding its way from India into 
European countries. Under instructions from Lord Salis- 
bury the British Ambassador has brought the matter to the 
attention of the Porte and steps have been taken to carry 
the proposition into effect. 


....Emin Pasha has been illustrating those peculiar char- 
acteristics that made Mr. Stanley’s relations with him so 
difficult. Having secured a commission from the German 
Government and a body of soldiers to carry on the work of 
controlling the German provinces of East Africa, he has 
found the opportunity for further extended exploration too 
tempting, and has goneclear beyond the bounds of his own 
provinces, entering the English sphere of influence. It is 
supposed that he has already reached Wadelai, where he 
hopes apparently to recover some of the ivory that it was 
said he left behind when Stanley rescued him. The Eng- 
lish were naturally at first somewhat disturbed by the 
transgression of the boundary; but the German Government 
promptly disavowed all responsibility for Emin’s action, 
declaring that the moment he crossed the boundary he 
ceased to be a representative of the German country and 
was purely and simply a commercial traveler. 


....[t was Negro votes that elected Mayor Rich, of 
Mobile, Ala., and it offended these supporters of his when 
he offered to give them certain jobs as “street sweepers” 
and “‘ Government spittoon cleaners.”’ Another little inci- 
dent of his government has offended them still more. Two 
colored girls were arrested because they crowded some 
white girls off the sidewalk, and the Mayor ordered them 
whipped. A New Orleans paper, commenting on the inci- 
dent, says; ; 

* The whipping was satisfactorily done at the guard-house with 
a cat of six tails. It is probable that this will prevent any repeti- 
tion of the offense in future.” 

And yet Mobile would feel insulted if any one were to de- 
clare that it is not a civilized eity. 


.... The revolutionary outbreak in Rio Grande Do Sul 
has suddenly extended to Rio De Janeiro, and President 
da Fonseca has been overthrown. The uprising was so 
sudden and formidable that he was compelled to resign as 
president in favor of Floriano Peixotto, who was Vice- 
President of the provisional government. It is not at all 
certain that Peixotto will be allowed to hold the helm, 
but it is évident that the overthrow of da Fonseca has been 
received with enthusiasm, and that it greatly increases the 
chance of a peaceful settlement of the difficulty. He had 
proclaimed himself Dictator ; and while at this distance it 
is difficult to say positively that he was not justified, yet 
the presumption is strongly against such an assumption 
of power. ~ 


.... We commend to those who want to know the politi- 
cal situation in Iowa Mrs. Foster’s article on page5. It is 
a very careful survey taken on the ground, by one who has 
known the State intimately for years. There is reason to 
dread the future, so far as Prohibition is concerned. The 
westward march of civilization has taken away many of 
the stanch friends of that principle, whose places are be- 
ing filled by an influx of foreign-born people accustomed to 
the saloon system. But if Prohibition whose beneficent 
fruits are so easy to find is overthrown, it will not be be- 
cause its friends have not contended for it mght royally. 
Mrs. Foster’s words have a heroic ring: “‘ We shall con- 
tend for every inch of lowa soil.” They deserve to win, 











....Dr. Thomas Hill, formerly President of Harvard Col. 
lege, died last Saturday. He was an admirable scholar, one 
of the most delightful of men, full of the kindliest impulses, 
and blessed with a fervent faith in God and man. Wehave 
published not a few of his articles, and shall print one or 
two more which we still havein hand. He and Dr. Pea- 
body represented the evangelical extreme of Unitarianism,. 
It was very difficult in any Christian work to discover how 
he differed from Orthodox believers, and he was freely wel- 
comed to Orthodox counsels and platforms. There are very 
few left of his faith in the Unitarian body, which is strong- 
ly tending to ethical culture which knows as little of God 
as it does of revelation. 


.... What difference doed it make where the next Nationa 
Republican Convention is held? New York, Cincinnati, 
Omaha, San Francisco asked for it; and Chicago, feeling a 
little modest because she has the World’s Fair, silently 
held her apron for the plum, but Minneapolis caught it. 
The place of the Convention is of little importance; its 
choice is, and the choice is already well settled. There- 
fore, whatever city is disappointed Benjamin Harrison 
must be the man. The country believes in him and wants 
him for a second term. 


....Professor Blackie stands prince among the Greek 
scholars of Great Britain; but we always delight to hear 
him attack the abuse of classical study. He cares v ry lit- 
tle for Greek and Latin on the philological or grammatica! 
side. He believes, as Milton did, in studying the classics 
for what is in them, and he believes that Greek or Latin is 
not half so important as French or German. The case 
was different two hundred years ago. Then there was no 
German literature and no German learning to speak of. 
His article is very bracing reading. 


~~: There was a Jate trial of a Negro in Columbus, S. C., 
which shows a happy change of public opinion. A boy was 
charged with a crime for which he would have swung from 
a limb on mere suspicion ten years ago. There was real 
doubt of his guilt, and he was defended by two of the best 
lawyers in Columbus without charge. To the surprise of 
every one he was found guilty by the jury, which for a 
long while failed to agree. His attorneys believe him in 
nocent, and will fight the case. 


.... The Russian Consul-General at Salonica has made the 
discovery that there never have been any Bulgarians at all 
in Macedonia, but that the Slavs of that section are all 
Servians, This discovery is welcomed most cordially by 
the Russians who have brought much influence to bear 
upon the Turks to forbid the use of Bulgarian language in 
the Macedonian churches, a decision which is stoutly op- 
posed by the Bulgarian authorities and may lead to 
trouble. 

.... The biggest summer pest hereabouts is mosquitoes. 
An English gentleman who has a beautiful place on a pen- 
insula in the Riviera, has freed his property from this pe‘. 
The mosquitoes breed in the tanks which carefully store: 
all the water that can be secured. He has put a couple of 
carp, which are passionately fond of the larve of the mos- 
quitoes in each tank, and they have done the work well. 
We fear that might not work in our salt meadows. 


....Every friend of Civil Service Reform will rejoice in 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bis upholding the constitutionality of the law forbidding 
political assessments on Government officials. The pur- 
pose of the law is an excellent one, and we hope it will be 
thoroughly enforced. The offender was a Republican, and 
it was a Republican Administration which pressed the 
prosecution. 


.... The Australian ballot will be of little avail if candi- 
dates fairly elected are to be counted out. This is what 
Governor Hill is trying todo to make Senate and Assem- 
bly both Democratic. The Assembly was close; but the 
Republicans had a majority of four in the Senate. If the 
Hill steal is accomplished New York will be as bad as 
New Jersey. Stealing the seats of elected representatives 
is not a new business in New Jersey. 


.... The question of the constitutionality of the Lottcry 
legislation has been argued before the Supreme Couri «tf 
the United States, and it seems to be the general impres- 
sion that the decision, when it comes,will be in favor of the 
law. This is not because the wish is father to the thought, 
but because there seems to be no sufficient reason to over- 
turn the legislation. 


.1..The National Convention of the Farmers’ Alliance 
last week only emphasized the fact of decline so clearly 
shown in the recent elections. They have split on the sub- 
treasury scheme, one of their chief planks; and they are 
also divided on the question of the Third Party movement, 
They are simply justifying the predictions of last year and 
following the precedents of history. 


.... It is our fault entirely that Miss Guiney’s charming 
poem “Peter Rugg the Bostonian,” appears in our col- 
umns this week as written for THE INDEPENDENT instead 
of being credited to Scribner’s Monthly for December. 
When we discovered the mistake it was too late vo make 
any change as the page had already left the press. 


...-The highest court in New Jersey has decided a law 
which the race-track gamblers have tried to have removed 
from their way, constitutional. Pool-selling is therefore 


egal in that State. The next Legislature will doubtless 
to serve the gamblers indirectly, if not directly. The 
people must be vigilant and fight for morality. 


.... Africa is being rapidly pierced by railroads. The 
Congo railroad has over two thousand men at work on it 
under charge of two hundred white men, and the track has 
been laid well up toward the highlands. In a year or two 
one can take a palace car to Stanley Pool. 

....There is no law against individuals giving Mrs. Jef 
ferson Davis all the money they wish. That will be much 


easier and much prettier than for the ex-Confederate States 
to vote it out of their treasuries, 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 
I, 
BY THE REV. W. KIRKUS. 








THIs Congress, held in Washington on November 17th, 
isth, 19th and 20th, was unquestionably one of the very 
best of all the fourteen. The audiences were large and 
enthusiastic, there wasan unusually numerous attendance 
of clergy, the newly consecrated Bishop of Massachusetts 
was there, there was an undertone of confidence and even 
exultation, most of the subjects for discussion proved 
attractive, some of the papers and speeches were far above 
the average of excellence. The absence of the Bishop of 
Maryland was a cause of unfeigned regret; but it perhaps 
tended to brace the energies of the various committees, 
who were determined that at any cost or under any diffi- 
culties the Fourteenth Congress should be a success. The 
arrangements in Washington were admirable, and the 
Church people of that city, both clerical and lay, received 
and well deserved the warmest thanks of the Congress. 
The presidents of the several sessions, the Hon. Geo. F. 
Edmunds, the Right Rey. T. U. Dudley, Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, and the Right Rev. O. W. Whittaker, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, presided with perfect grace and efficiency, 
excepting the unexpected absence of eight gentlemen wko 
had engaged to read papers or speak—some of whom gave 
perfectly satisfactory reasons, and some, with scant 
courtesy, no reasons at all—there was not a single failure 
to carry out theprogram. And out of so large a number of 
the most distinguished of the clergy, the places of those 
eight were easily occupied if not completely filled. 

The Congress commenced as usual with the Holy Com- 
munion, which was administered in the Church of the 
Epiphany, the Address being delivered by the Right Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts. Of course the 
church was crowded. For some time to come every public 
utterance of that Bishop will be studied with a double pur- 
pose, not only for its own sake, but for the sake of discover- 
ing some hidden meaning or special design. It was the 
general impression that his discourse on Monday was, even 
for him, unusually good; but otherwise, both for matter 
and manner, it was exactly what allhis friends would have 
expected. After the communion an address was delivered 
by ex-Senator-Edmunds. He referred with profound re- 
spect to Bishop Paret as his life-long friend and rector, 
regretting his absence on such an occasion. He reminded 
the Congress that the topics proposed for discussion 
involved some of the deepest and most difficult problems of 
social and political life, as well as the art of applying them 
to existing social conditions. Then Dr. Wilder, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, with perhaps even more than than his usual 
felicity, paid the due tribute of honor to those members of 
the Congress who have passed away from this world during 
the last year. 

At the session on Tuesday evening the audience was 
very large, consisting chiefly of men. The attention was 
sustained throughout, especially during the reading of 
the papers. The subject “‘Theism and Evolution ” was 
manifestly interesting, and it was excellently handled. 
The first paper was read by Edwin Harwood, D.D., of New 
Haven. He defined evolution not simply as the expansion 
or bringing out of what some original subject possesses, 
but as the process by which things or beings pass from one 
form toanother. The theory of evolution isan attempt to 
account not only for the world as it is, but for the means 
and agencies by which it has reached its present condition. 
When a hypothesis concerning the world succeeds in im- 
pressing the public mind of several nations, and of all 
moral and intellectual ranks, it must carry within itself 
some elements of truth and many of force. Again, even 
tho it may seem sudden, upon examination and reflec- 
tion we find that forces and agencies have long been at 
work leading to the issue which but few have foreseen. 
Long before naturalists had relinquished what is now 
called ‘‘ the superstition of species,”’ philosophers and theo- 
logians had been feeling after a law of development in his- 
tory, philosophy, and the movement of the spiritual inter- 
ests of the world. Then along the levelof biology and 
nearly all the physical sciences the same tendency began to 
show itself. As late as in the “forties” it was the fashion to 
ridicule La Marck, but somehow people seemed beginning 
to distrust the belief that species were created once for all 
and that they never changed. Then, a little more than 
thirty years ago, Mr. Darwin published his memorable 
book “‘On the Origin of Species.’””’ Dr. Harwood gave an 
admirable statement of the characteristic features of evo- 
lution in the form of it connected with the name of Mr. 
Darwin. The rapid increase of organized beings, the re- 
markable stationariness of their numbers, the immense de- 
struction of life, the struggle for existence, the survival 
of the fittest, variations and natural selection. 

Some may have thought that this theory was very harm- 
less and not very wonderful, until they found that all the 
sciences felt its subtle touch. It looks back to the begin- 
nings of things, and seeks to reconstruct the world from 
the period when there were but formless atoms, down to 
the order of the present system of the heavens. Moreover, 
the new scientific spirit having become somewhat affected 
by that disease, fatal to man, omniscience, is stretching 
out into the domain of ethics and the social life of human- 
ity, under the leacership of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Dr. Harwood spoke in high.praise of Darwin himself, and 
the splendid audacity of his belief. He thought he could 
apply his theory to the making of man—not only his bodily 
frame, but to the totality of his powers. From that time 
Scientific evolutionists have been hopelessly divided. They 
have followed one or other of two roads, one leading to 
uaked materialism, the other to the deeper conception of 
man, living and reaching his destinyin God. Materialists 
have learned no deeper reasons for materialism than their 
fathers knew; but if they had, those who believe in the 


spiritual nature of man have learned new lessons also. 
There is a chasm between the material and spiritual, which 
cannot be bridged over by any considerations based upon 
the study of material phenomena. This is the conclusion 
to which we are driven: Evolution is not a theory of the 
universe, but of a part only of the universe; it is limited to 
the things of sense. Evolution concerns Nature; but when 
you come to man you find more than Nature, somewhat 
distinct from Nature. He has self-conscious ess, conscience, 
reason. The throbbings of the brain when the mind is 
busy are effects, not causes. If there be nothing more than 
the material world, if there be no God, then the tragedy 
and glory of the life of man is reduced to a ghastly mas- 
querade. 

This is, of course, a very condensed account of a most 
admirable paper. The next paper was read by Dr. McCon- 
nell, of Philadelphia. 

For along time he regarded the theory of evolution as 
matter for jest; but at last he began to perceive not only 
that it could not be laughed away, but that it had the clos- 
est and most serious relation to religion. At first it seemed 
contradictory and exclusive of Christianity. His mind re- 
volted against it as one of those crazes which seem some- 
times to have power-to envelop a generation. It seemed 
highly dangerous, inasmuch as it transferred duty to a 
new, untried and insecure basis. Since then he has thought 
and read much upon the theme; it would indeed be impos- 
sible for any one, coming in contact with the movements of 
thought, to be untouched by the idea that is now dominant. 
The result has been that familiarity removed horrors; now 
he has come to accept it as being in the main true, and not 
producing the effect on faith and morals which he appre- 
hended. Sucha reversal of judgment a man must justify 
to himself. Moreover, from a somewhat intimate and ex- 
tensive knowledge of clergymen, he believes that a large 
number of them have passed through a similar experience. 
Evolution is a theory of phenomenal existence, deduced 
from the observed facts of existence; it has pushed itself 
into predominance by the sheer force of its reasonableness. 
There is not a single person who has been educated in the 
physical sciences within the last twenty years who is not 
au evolutionist; its scientific opponents died with Agassiz. 
It has rendered obsolete whole libraries of apologetics; it 
has produced a new psychology, moral philosophy, anthro- 
pology, and is revolutionizing theology. The dreariest of 
all failures has been the attempt to “‘ reconcile” religion 
and science, Truth is one, and needs no mediator. This 
identity is so complete that anything which changes our 
conception of the material universe, changes also our con- 
ception of the spiritual universe. We used to think of God 
as a great Artificer. We thought of Creation as complete 
a few thousand years ago; we find that this is not so. The 
movement which we see, and of which we are a part, is not 
different in kind from the Creation which we fancied ended 
long ago. 

Dr. McConnell designedly avoided technical terms, and 
endeavored to set forth the changes which evolution has 
brought about in common thought about God and religion. 
Western Christendom accepted mainly from Augustine 
certain notions about God not because they were true but 
because they were easily presentable in thought. These 
current notions and evolution cannot go on together. Ac- 
cording to the average man, the points at which God and 
Nature touch each other are, Creation, Revelation, Incar- 
nation, Miracles and Judgment—with a shadowy Provi- 
dence. But these terms do not connote the same things to 
an evolutionist and an immediate creationist. Here Dr. 
McConnell quoted striking passages from Mr. John Fiske. 
The notion of the transcendental God, the great Artificer, 
Wonder-worker, Judge, which has obtained in Western 
Christendom for fourteen hundred years, can no longer 
hold its place. Of this he brought three witnesses, the 
third being the writers of “ Lux Mundi.” How does the 
evolutionist conceive of God and his relation to Nature? 
First, his notion’ will not be nearly so clearly cut, sharply 
defined. The evolutionist believes that he sees things in 
the very actof becoming. The transmutable forces are one. 
He is not able to distinguish between “ natural’ and 
“supernatural.”” There is one energy and only one; in it 
“all things live and move and have their being.” It is 
wisdom, it is righteousness, it is goodness. ‘ But,” it may 
be asked, ‘‘is it a Person? Can it say I?’’ Yes and no. 
The notion of personality often attributed to God means 
dualism. The evolutionist conceives differently of God. 
He thinks all things are one in him. When he thinks, 
wills, feels, the whole universe is involved in the act, both 
as subjects and objects. As thought is to the human brain 
so is God to the universe. The evolutionist waits and 
watches to see the divine ideas express themselves in terms 
of life and matter. The sum total of things is the best ex- 
pression of God’s thought at any one moment. This way 
of thinking, no doubt, seems to many vague and elusive, 
and is beyond all comparison more difficult than to think 
of the world as created at some definite moment of time, 
etc. ‘*The [popular Western] theology may be true, but I 
do not think so.”” It was not the theology of that sweet 
saint Pelagius, or Origen, or Justin Martyr, or Clement, 
or Paul, or John; nor, said Dr. McConnell, “have I so 
learned Christ.” 

This brief summary has been drawn up with the most 
scrupulous care; and it is hoped without the slightest mis- 
representation. To many of those who heard the paper it 
conveyed the impression that the “ theism” of the writer 
was merely pantheism. This would be an exceedingly rash 
conclusion. Dr. McConnell was dealing with only one as- 
pect of a very vast subject—not theism, but the ‘elation of 
theism to evolution. Moreover the treatment of such a 
subject in twenty minutes was necessarily so highly con- 
densed that it could scarcely fail to seem ambiguous. If, 
again, the expression “ that sweet Saint Pelagius,”’ was un- 
conventional,it may be remembered that if Pelagius were not 
a “Saint,” Saint Jerome and Saint Cyril of Alexandria were 
not “‘sweet.”” The paper will be printed in fullin the Re- 
port of the Congress, to be published in a few days by Mr. 
T. Whittaker, of New York. A good book has yet to-be 


written on the obligations of the Catholic Church to her- 
etics, and of the Anglican Church to Nonconformists. 

The first appointed speaker, after the two admirable 
papers by Drs. Harwood and McConnell, was the Rev. Dr. 
Ziegenfuss, of Poughkeepsie. A speaker is always under 
great disadvantages. He is allowed to use only the very 
briefest notes. His time is very limited. It is impossible 
for him to estimate exactly how much of that very short 
time he can afford to give to each one of his points, and 
very often his zeal and interestin the subject run away 
with him, and theinexorable bell rings before he has said a 
tenth part of what he felt sure he could make both interest- 
ing and conclusive. Moreover, the attention of the au- 
dience has been strained; and tho Nature abhors, yet the 
exhausted intellects of untrained thinkers desire, every 
now and then, a vacuum. The attention of the large au- 
dience on Tuesday evening, during the reading of the 
papers had been most genuine and exemplary; but they 
were evidently getting dizzy. They knew that both Dr. 
Harwood and Dr. McConnell, in whatever else they differed, 
were good Christians, but they were getting more and 
more muddled by the blind fear that perhaps true piety 
might be after all consistent with blank atheism, and that 
sober churchmen might be found to believe that the uni- 
verse had been created without the slightest reference to 
the Book of Common Prayer. They were, therefore, pre- 
pared to regain control of themselves, to cheer vociferously 
at the wrong places, and to laugh in a pitifully imbecile 
way when no joke was intended. 

Dr. Ziegenfuss held in his hand a rose, and began his re- 
marks by saying that until the year 1853 no such rose was 
in existence. Rousslet had observed certain variations in 
existing varieties, had very skillfully availed himself of 
those variations to produce variations yet more pronounced, 
until he had produced the new and perfectly well-marked 
variety, a flower of which he had just laid upon the desk. 
‘“‘ Here,” he said, “‘ we have evolution in a nutshell.”’ There 
was an inherent power to vary in the rose, but Rousslet 
had encouraged it, and, as it were, had enticed it to exert 
itself; so the new rose might be said to be partly Rousslet’s 
and partly God’s. Here the audience cheered with unmis 
takable delight. They felt getting back to terra firma. 
That was exactly what they wanted to hear, and they heard 
it and wereglad. They thought, good souls, that that was 
equivalent to saying that evolution was mainly true and 
mostly moonshine, so that while using it asa newly discov- 
ered support for the‘‘evidences of religion,’’it could be flung 
aside when convenient as a dangerous and blasphemous 
delusion. Evolution, Dr. Ziegenfuss went on to remind 
them, commanded the assent of really thoughtful people 
because it was the best, and in fact the only, working hy- 
pothesis by which to account for, or at least to group to- 
gether, a vast multitude of undeniable and undisputed 
phenomena. Nor need we be seriously shocked at this re- 
sult. 

Certain substances formerly obtained only from organ- 
ized matter have been already produced in chemical labor- 
atories. Some naturalists entertain the hope—we think 
utterly unfoundeq—that albumen may before long be simi- 
larly produced—and then why not a Shakespeare? In deal 
ing with such a subject as evolution we continually speak 
with much rashness. What, for instance, do we know 
about matter? A very small portion of what we call mat 
ter, consists of an inconceivable multitude of molecules, 
with their attractions and repulsions, separated by an 
ether. But what is that? Whatisether? Here the good- 
natured audience laughed, as if they had been asked to 
guess a riddle, or give the fifty-ninth power of 468 off-hand. 
The walls between organic and inorganic matter are mani- 
festly breaking down. After a very effective account of 
the progress of life, till we reach self-consciousness, he con- 
cluded by the assertion that all this fullness and glory and 
variety, are from Him “in whom we live and move and 
have our being.” 

The Rev. Prof. Elwood Worcester, South Bethlehem, 
Penn., was the next appointed speaker, but failed to ap- 
pear. 

Next followed volunteer speakers, the first being the 
President of the Congress, the Hon. George F. Edmunds, 
LL.D. He was followed by Dr. W. Wheeler Hubbell, who 
was pained (not shocked) to have heard any admission of 
any truth in evolution. ‘It was germination, that’s what 
it was.” Everything came from a germ in a matrix, the 
matrix being formed very likely from the ocean. All 
animals are so much alike because they are made of the 
same stuff. He knew all about forces, and loved his Bible. 
Germs and a matrix were first as simple as two and two 
make four. Here the audience laughed again, this time 
from a gratifiea sense of superiority; for everybody felt that 
nothing could induce him to get up on a public platform 
with a lot of germs and matrixes. When, however, he 
remarked that the force of the Universe is God, and had 
manifestly come to the end of his remarks, he was rewarded 
with rapturous applause. Then forth rushed Dr. Bacon, 
with a mass of crumpled paper in his hand, which he was 
not allowed to read. In many a goodly volume he has 
picked this subject to the bone, and left the marks of good 
sound teeth on the very bone itself. What is evolution? 
And what is Theism? Why not honestly call it Deism, or 
in plain English, God-ism? But is there a soul that would 
not be shocked to hear God called anism? Is not the Bible 
enough for us? Isa theory that Nature unrolls itself to be 
allowed, forsooth, to modify our religion? Let us cleave to 
our Bibles and the Book of Common Prayer, which is the 
best exponent of, the Bible. Loud applause ‘“‘ amazed the 
welkin.”” The Rev. Mr. Humphrey, of Havre-de-Grace, 
remarked that life is dear and sweet, and s0 is love, and 
righteousness, and holiness. The previous speakers recog- 
nized God, did they not? Silence gives consent—for nobody 
got up to confess himself an atheist. So in another minute 
he himself gave his consent accordingly. And so ended the 
Tuesday evening’s session. 





TuE Rev. A. J. Bailey, a Congregational minister, re- 








cently p ed in the Mormon Temple at Sait Lake 
City, Utah. 
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METHODIST GENERAL MISSIONARY COM- 
MITTEE. 


SECOND WEEK. 
BY GEORGE H. MCGREW, D.D. 





THE pulpits of the diYerent churches in Cleveland, and 
for many miles round the city, were filled on Sunday, the 
15th inst., by members of the Committee. The local papers 
were unstinted in their praise of the sermons which were 
preached. In many of the Methodist churches the annual 
missionary collection was taken, with very gratifying re- 
sults. In several places the amount received was more 
than double what was customary. 

On Monday morning the members of the Committee 
were tardy in assembling. When the meeting was opened. 
hardly more than a quorum were in their places. By 
eleven o’clock, however, nearly all who had spent the Sab- 
bath out of the city, returned and were in the Committee. 

On motion of Dr. S. Hunt the time of each speaker, ex- 
cepting the Bishop who had last visited each mission field, 
and the representative of the mission district in which the 
work was situated, was limited to three minutes. This was 
the first evidence of haste which had appeared in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. 

A resolution from the East German Conference was intro- 
duced. It requested the Committee to authorize the West- 
ern Book Agents, at Cincinnati, to publish a missionary 
periodical in the German language; the consideration o! 
the request was postponed. 

Tae cise of the Norwezians and Danes in Concord, N. H, 
were referred to the Committee on Domestic Missions fo: 
consideration. 

A letter from the Rev. Dr. Butler, founder of the Soci- 
ety’s missions in North India and Mexico, was read. He i: 
now lying at his home in Newton, Mass., in gradually fail- 
ing health; but bis pen is busy in the cause of mis~ions 
the senior Secretary was instructed to frame a suitable 
reply in the nvme of the Committee. 

A letter from the Cincinnati Preachers’ Meeting was 
read. It requested most earnestly that the Committec 
should not cut down the estimates for Foreign Missions 
relentlessly, sorrowfully,” as had been urged by Secretary 
McCabe. The Recording Secrerary was directed to ac 
knowled :¢ its receipt, and it was placed on file. 

At 11 o’clock the order of business was suspended. In ac- 
cordance with theaction of the Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference, which designated the week beginning Novembe: 
yoth asa tine for united prayer for t'e outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon the world, the Commiitee spent half an 
hour in earnest supplicati-n for the blessing of the Divine 
Spirit upen wission work in general, and upon their own 
in particular. . 

Appropriations for the white work in the South were 
taken up. Bishop Warren moved that all those Conferenc«s 
be allowed the same sums as they received last year. The 
motion was not carried. After much discussion the follow 
itz amounts were ordered: Alabama, $3,500; Arkansas 
36,000; Austin, 36,000; Blue Ridge, $4,500: Central Tennes- 
see, $3,700; Georgia, $3,000; Holston, $4,500; Kentucky. 
*5,500; Missouri, ¢4,000; St. Johns River, 33.600; St. Louis, 
£5,500; Virsinia, $4,500; West Virginia, $6,000. Total 
$59,300; increase, 3939. 

The prop iety of carrying on this kind of work in places 
already occupied by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Seuth, was vigorously attacked by Bishop Foster, and de- 
fended with equal vigor by Bishop Mailalieu and other 
members of the Committee. . 

The general sentiment of the Committee was against 
Bi-hop Foster: but the small advance in the amounts ap- 
propriated, an1 the fact that in almost every case the Com- 
mittee designated ten per ccnt. of the sums given for neu 
work, showed that the state of the white work in the South 
was not quite satisfactory even to its friends. 

The sixth class of Domestic Missions was called. This 
includes work among colored people. Upon the import ince 
and success of this form of missionary effort the Committec 
Was substantially a unit. In particular cases—as in that of 
Louisiana, where, as Bishop Foss pointed out, there were 
eight presiding elders, six of whom received $450 or over a 
year, while the great majority of the preachers received 
from the Missionary Society only ten or fifteen dollars— 
explanations were needed, But, taken as a whole, the esti 
mates from these Conferences were modest, and the follow- 
ing appropriations were easily made; Central Alabama, 
83,400, ten per cent. for new wock; Central Missouri, $3,500, 
of which 8300 is for work in Iowa and contingent upon 
that work, being attached to the Central Missouri Confer- 
ence; Delaware, 86,250, of which $4,000 is for new work: 
East Tennessee, $2,300; Florida, $2,400; Lexington, 83.300: 
Little ‘Rock, 33,250; Louisiana, 86,000; Mississippi, 86,000; 
North Carolina, $3,000, of which $509 is for new work: 
Savannah, 33,500, of which $500 is for new work: South 
Carolina, $4,509; Tennessee, 32,500; Texas, $4,000; Washing- 
ton, 32,40), of waich 329) is for new work; West Texas, 
$4,500. . Total, $57,200; increase, &2,205. 

Tae disparity between the amounts paid in Lozisiana to 
the presidius elders and to the other preachers was ex- 
plained by the fact that the former are compelled to spend 
from $20) to 8390 a year in traveling, while a great majority 
of the preachers are self-supportin, and receive from the 
Missionary Society only a small sum to pas their travelin= 
expenses't) ani from the sessions of the Annual Confer- 
ence. 

Tae seventh class of Domestic Missions includes those 
Conferences and Missions which are in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The work in these fields was represented as being 
inahiguly satisfactory state. The report from Utah es- 
pecially excived great enthusiasm. An extract from a let- 
ter written by Juize Zang, of that Territory, was read and 
heard with many expressions of approval and thankful- 

mess. It stated that the people of Utah were facing the 
rising sun, and that they would soon keep time to the 
music of advancing civilization. In New Mexico much 
was expected from the new system of free schools, and from 





the settlement of land titles by the Federal Commission, 
which has been constituted for that purpose. The follow- 
ing appropriations were made: Arizona, $7,000, of which 
3500 is for new work; Colorado, $9,100; Idaho, $3,500; Mon- 
tana, $10,500; Nevada, $4,200; Nevada (for schools), $850; 
New Mexico (English), $7,000, of which $300 is to be avail 
able at once; New Mexico (for schools), $1,000, this is to pay 
the debt on the Albuquerque College; Utah—$10,000 Utah 
(for schools), $7,000; Wyoming, $6,500, of which $1,000 is 
for new work. Total, $68,150; increase over last year, 
35,00.. In addition to the above, $500 was appropriated for 
the debt on Albuquerque College conditioned upon the es- 
tablishment of the title, and upon the rest of the debt being 
paid before November, 1892. 

The eighth class of Domestic Missions was taken up. 
This includes five conferences on the Pacific Coast. Pend- 
ing the consideration of these Conferences, the bour for 
considering the report of the Committee which had recom- 
mended peticioning the General Conference to divide the 
work of the Society into two departments arrived. After 
a futile attempt to have the Order of the Day postponed 
until after the appropriations to Domestic Missions were 
completed, thé report was read, and a motion made for its 
adoption. 

Dr. Goucher favored the report on the ground that under 
the present arrangements the people had no opportunity 
to direct their gifts to th: branch of the work in whic. 
they were most deeply interested; and that the General 

‘ommittee could not give sufficient attention to both 
»ranches of the work. The arrangement recommended by 
the report would remedy theseevils. He read resolutions 
‘rom all the foreign missions in heathen countries, request- 
ing the Committee to recommend thedivision, T.ese resc- 
intions represented almost the unanimous sentiment of 
chose missionaries who are worlhi1g among the heathen. 
Che speech was clear, condensed and forcible. 

Dr. S. Hunt, of New York, moved to amend the report so 
hat the mission work of the Church should be retained in 
me society with two departments; one for the home and 
che other for the foreign missions. 

The discussion wiich followed oscillated between 
the report and the amendment as suited the speakers. 

Secretaries Leonard and McCabe both opposed the divis- 
ion of the society, on the singular ground that the foreign 
nissions wculd suffer by such an arrangement. Both were 
smphatic in the statement that the money now contributed 
vas not given in response to appeals for foreign missions. 

Bishop Walden opposed Dr. Hunt's amendment. 

The previous question was ordered upon the motion of 
3ishop Fos . Dr. Goucher closed the discussion by an able 

refutacion of the points which had been advanced against 
the proposition to divide. Dr. Hunt's amendment was not 
uwiopted. The motion to adopt the report «f the special 
-ommittee was lost by the following vote: for, 18; against, 
4; not voting, 7. It was observed that five out of the six 
laymen who were present voted in favor of the division. 
several of those who voted against the report afterward 
said that the division of the Society was only a matter of 
time. One member remarked that he would not be sur- 
»rised if the General Conference at its next session were to 
nake the division. 

The consideration of the Pacific Coast Conferences was re- 
sumed, The following appropriations were made: Cali- 
‘orria, $3,000, of which $1,000 is for Yan Ness Church, in 
jan Francisco; Columbia River, $6,500; Oregon, $3,000; Pu- 
ret Sound, 26,000. of which $1,000 is for new work, and 
3600 available immediately to meet an exigency; Southern 
California, $6,500. Total, $30,000; increase, $5,700. The per- 
centage of increase to these conferences was much lager 
than what h.d been given to any other class of domestic 
‘nissions. , 

The sub-committee on Domestic Missions recommended 
that the following appropriations be made: to East Maine, 
*1,500; Rock River, 3200; Philadelphia. $1,500; Central 
Ohio, $500; New York, $1,599. Peadinzg the consideration of 
the recommendation for the East Maine Conference the 
whole report was ordered to lie on the table. 

Attention was callel to the fact that the total amount 
appropriated to Domestic Missions exceeded the sum which 
the Committee had resolved to appropriate for that pur- 
pose. Pending a motion to scale the appropriation pro 
vata, according to the amount of increase, the Committee 
adjourned, to meet in the evening. 

MONDAY EVENING, November 16th. 

The evening session on Monday was brief. The members 
were exhausted by their labors on Sunday, followed by a 
laborious Monday. 

Secretary Peck moved to reconsider the vote whereby 
$499,525 had been appropriated to Domestic Missions, in 
order that the total might be brought within the sum 
which the Committee had originally agreed to devote to 
that cause, namely, $495,000. Bat the Committee was in 
no mood, as yet, to grapple with the question of reduction, 
and the Foreign Missions were cailed. 

“frien was the first on the list. A written report from 
Bishop Taylor was in the hands of the Secretaries; but, 
wcording to the custom of the Committee, written reports 
from the diferent missions are not real at its meetings. 
Accordingly only a verbal résumé of the Bishop’s report 
was given. He has been trying, with some success, to re- 
store the decadent work of the Society in the Republic of 
Liberia. Appropriations for this work were made as fol- 
lows: For the work, $2,500; Contingent Fund, $500; self- 
supporting schools in Liberia, $1,200. Total, $5,400; in- 
crease, $400. Some amusement was occasioned by the 
request for assistance for ‘‘self-supporting”’’ schools. It 
was explained that the phrase meant schools which were 
expected to become elf-supporting before long. 

The report for Sout A norica showed that the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Penzotti, an agent of the American Bible So_ 
ciety, in Peru, has resulted in the opening of mission work 
in that country, to which Dr. Wood has been transferred. 
The Spanish work in Buenos Ayres was growing. An ap- 
propriation of $59,545 was made, $3,15) was placed at the 
disposal of the Board of Managers, for the Portuguese work 








in southern Brazil which is to be transferred to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, which has already occu- 
pied that fieldin force. The consideration of estimates for 
the purchase of property was deferred until all appropria- 
tious for actual work had been made. 

China was called. There are four missions in that coun- 
try. The estimates for these were referred to a special com- 
mittee to be brought within the percentage of increase 
which the Committee had agreed upon for the work at 
large. This actiun terminated the evening session. 

TUESDAY, November 17th. 

The Recording Secretary inform2d the Committee that a 
protest had been received from the Lutheran Synod against 
the sending of missionaries to Protestant Germany. A 
memorandum of the receipt of the protest was ordered, but 
no action was taken. 

Germany was called. On motion of Bishop Walden the 
estimates from the seven missions in Europe were referred 
Lo a special committee consisting of the bishops having 
Episcopal supervision thereof, for a report thereon. 

India was called. The estimates for North India were 
presented. They were greatly in excess of those of last year. 
The sub-committee recommended $83,226, of which $2,000 
were for the purchase of property. Over this recommenda- 
tion the most prolonged discussion of the session arose. Six 
theusand baptisms were reported last year in this field. 
From present indications there would be twelve thousand 
during the year now closing. Thousands more were will- 
ing to accept Christianity, but were restrained by the mis- 
sionaries who could not find teachers to follow up the bap- 
cism by careful instruction. 

Bishop Fowler moved that $77,000 be appropriated to be 
redistributed by the Finance Committee in India in con- 
aection with Bishop Thoburn, the re-adjustments to be 
confirmed by the Board of Managers. 

Alden Speare favored the larger amourt. Bishop Foss 
also favoredit, on the ground that there was a crying need 
of a large teaching force. Secretary Leonard opposed the 
increase on the ground that other missions must be con- 
sidered. 

Dr. Goucher summed up the willingness of the people to 
accept Christianity by the statement that 30,000 might 
nave been baptized last year had the missionaries not been 
more carefal for the instruction of the converts than for 
mere members. Bishop Foster thought that India was 
aow the most important fiel in charze of the Society. 
Bishop Andrews doubted the soundness aud stability of 
the work. Bishop Goodsell did not think that accepting 
Christianity by villages was a safe proceeding. Bishop 
{lurst insisted that the work was sound and hopeful, with 
elements of permanence. Many of those who were now 
being baptized had been under instructors for years, and 
knew more about Christianity than did Paul’s converts in 
Corinth. Bishop Fowler said that the work was confined 
to Oudh, which had only 19,000,000 of inhabitants. The 
estimate was too large for work among that number of 
people. Dr. Hunt said that the work was not wholly 
dependent upon appropriations from the Society. Large 
sums had been contributed from outside. Bishop Walden 
reminded the Committee that the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society had just made large appropriations to the 
same field. Dr. Buckley did not believe that the work 
aow going onin India was parallel with the Pentecost. A 
najority of those who were now being baptized there were 
not converted in the evangelical sense. <A re-action might 
be expected. 

Bishop Hurst reminded the Committee that only a smal! 
part of this work was in Oudh, as had been stated by Bish- 
op Fowler. The territory embraced by the North India 
Conference had 44,000,000 of inhabitants. The Pentecost 
had come to that mission, and the question now was 
whether the Committee would recognize the divine visita- 
tion or not. He favored the larger appropriation. Bishop 
Fowler’s motion was carried and $77,000 were ordered, of 
which $726 was for G. C. Hewes. This was an increase of 
36,500, 

South India was called. The sub-committee recom- 
mended $29,792 for the work as it is, of which $1,000 were to 
be guaranteed by Bishop Thoburn. In his report the 
Bishop said that during the year Miss Anstey had made 
over to the Conference her valuable orphanage at Kolor. 
Twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars were appro- 
priated to be distr*+buted as the money for North India. 

Bengal was taken up. The sub-committee recom- 
mended $31,506—of which $500 were for a new unmarried 
missionary for Rangoon. Appropriated, $22,000. 

The question of fixing the place of the next session cf the 
General Committee was taken up. 

Dr. Goucher, on behalf of the City Station, presented an 
invitation for the Committee to visit Baltimore. 

A similar invitatiun was presented by the Secretary on 
behalf of the Chicago Preachers’ Meeting. 

Baltimore was selected unanimously, with thanks to 
Chicago for the invitation to meet there. 

Malaysia was called. The sub-committee recommended 
$10,520 for the work as itis. The importance of Singapore 
as a strategic point, as well as the diiliculties of carrying ou 
mission work there, owing to the multitude of languages 
was fully recognized. Appropriated $9,000 to be admin- 
istered by Bishop Thoburn and the Board of Managers. 

Mexico was taken up. The sub-committee recommended 
$5,300 forthe work. A debt had been unexpectedly discov- 
ered in the Press under the patronage of the Society, and it 
must be paid. Fifty-one thousand dollars appropriated 
to be distributed by the Mission with the concurrence of 
Bishop Fowler. 

The Special Committee on Missions in Europe reported. 

For Germany $30,000 was recommended. It was ap- 
portioned as follows: For work, $22,000; interest on Berlin 
debt, 3600; chapel debts, $7,000, conditional on the raising of 
an equal sum in Germany. Additional instruction in Mar- 
tin Institute. $1.000. No increase. 

Switzerland: For work, $6,500; for debts, $3,000. Total, 
$9,500. 

Scandinavia: For Norway, $14,000 for current work. 
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Decrease, $750. For Sweden, including Finland, $25,600. 
Increase, $532. It was reported that in Finland the Church 
had been recognized by the Russian Government, during 
the current-year, and was now doing an important work. 

For Denmark: $8,570. Increase, $210. 

Bulgaria has for years been a problem with the Commit- 
tee. Ten years ago a determined effort was made to have 
the mission discontinued. This year no estimates had been 
forwarded by the mission. A newsuperintendent had been 
appointed, and the friends of the mission were hopeful. 
After a prolonged discussion, $20,000 was appropriated. 
Increase, $630. 

The Special Committee on China reported. Bishop Good- 
sell presented a graphic account of his observations among 
the missions in that great country. The following appro- 
priations were promptly made: 

Foo-chow, $21,600; Central China, $39,000; North China, 
$41,872; West China, for work, $6,500. Total for the work 
in China, $108,872; increase, $453. 

Italy was taken up. The work was reported to be in a 
more satisfactory state than in former years. The follow- 
ing appropriations were made: for work, $34,334; Turin 
debt, 35,000; interest on Piazzi Pole debt, $680; interest and 
debt on Vin Venti Settembre, $3,620. Total, $43,634; in- 
crease, $2,509. 

Japan was called. Bishop Goodsell reported that a re- 
action against Christianity had set in throughout Japan. 
European dress was being discarded. The missionary was 
no longer the popular person that heonce was. The friends 
of missions needed to stand firm now more than ever 
before. The work of the mission was in good condition, 
but help was very much needed. Appropriated, $61,000; 
increase, $6,334. 

Korea was called. Bishop Goodsell gave a most favor- 
able report of the state of the work. The United States 
minister who for several years obstructed the operations of 
the missionaries had been removed. The sub-committee 
recommended, $15,062; appropriated, $17,562; increase, 
$16.38, 

At this point the question of scaling down the appropria- 
tions to Domestic Missions to what the Committee origi- 
nally resolved to devote to that purpose was raised. Bishop 
Fitzgerald moved that the rules be suspended in_ order to 
reconsider the vote whereby the amount to be appropriated 
to Domestic Missions had been fixed at $595,000. This was 
a test vote and was carried 12 to 28. Every layman in the 
Committee voted against it. Alden Speare protested 
against the unfairness of such a proceeding. 

It was then voted to appropriate a round half million to 
Domestic Missions. This vote necessitated a re-adjust- 
ment of the amounts reported above, and it will be made in 
the summary to be found below. 


WEDNESDAY, November 18th. 

The last of the foreign missions, thatin Lower California, 
was called, and $1,000 was appropriated. Appropriations 
for the purchase of property in the foreign fields were taken 
up. South America: for the purchase of the normal school 
in Buenos Ayres, $10,000; China, for hospital at Ku Cheng, 
34,000; mission house in Central China, $2,200; house in 
North China, $2,600; dormitory, Peking University, $4,000. 
Germany: Martin Institute, $5,000, conditioned upon the 
raising of $10,000 elsewhere; North India: for property, 
$2,000; Bulgaria, $2,099 to be administered by the Board. 
Mexico: Puebla property, 33,000; $5,000 for Press debt, to be 
referred to the Board, after Dr. Hunt has reported on the 
state of affairs. Japan: $5,000 for Kouda church, which is 
to be built on plans approved by the Board. Total for 
property, $44,800. 

The question of authorizing the friends of the different 
missionary enterprises to secure money outside the regular 
collections was taken up, and the following conditional ap- 
propriations were made: Italy: for payment of debt on Via 
Venti Settembre property in Rome, $5,000; Korea: for a 
hospital, $5,000; Mexico: property in Puebla, $5,000; 
schools, $5,000. India: for theological school in Bareilly, 
%5,090; for Lucknow College, $5,000; for Naini Tal school, 
31,667. New Mexico, for church among Navajo Indians, 
$3,000. South America: for church in Ascension, $2,500, 
Japanese church in San Francisco, $5,000. Total contingent 
appropriations, $42,167. 

By common consent the Secretaries were allowed to add 
to the appropriations to the South India and the Bengal 
Conferences $100 and 3129 respectively to bring their appro- 
priations up to the average per cent. of increase. 

On motion of Bishop Foss the vote whereby the amount 
to be appropriated to foreign missions was fixed at $605,000 
was reconsidered. On motion of Bishop Andrews the 
amount appropriated to foreign missions was fixed at $622, 
913, not including $3,000 for property in South America, 
which lapsed into the Treasury from last year’s appropria- 
tions. 

The appropriations in detail were then confirmed. The 
revised appropriations stand as follows: For Domestic Mis- 
sions, $500,000; Foreign Missions, $622,112; Miscellaneous, in- 
cluding Contingent and Incidental Funds, etc., $100,000; 
Contingent appropriations, $42,167; Grand Total, $1,265,079, 
of which $1,222,912 is to be raised by the Mission and 
Society. 

On motion of Dr. Maxfield the Bishops were requested to 
send one of their number to preside over the conferences 
within the jurisdiction of the Missionary Bishops at least 
once every four years. 

The Bishops, at their own request, were excused from 
voting on this proposition, and forty-one members desired 
that they be placed upon record as not having had anything 
whatever to do with the matter. 

The sum of $2,000 appropriated for work in Honolulu 
among the Japanese was transferred to the San Francisco 
District for similar work there. It was stated that the So- 
ciety’s work in the Sandwich Islands was to be made over 
to the American Board. 

The task of appropriating the amount to be raised for 
the Society’s work to the different churches was committed 
to the Board of Managers, to be done after consultation 
with all the Presiding Elders, 

‘ 





Secretary Peck’s repeated efforts to secure a conditional 
appropriation to the great work in North India were en- 
tirely unsuccessful. 

On motion of Dr. Goucher, the Bishop resident in New 
York, the Corresponding Secretaries and the Treasurer were 
authorized to make the quadrennial report of the Society 
to the General Conference. 

The committee which was appointed to consider the 
question of adding the money collected by each Conference 
in excess of its apportionment to the appropriation received 
by it, and of deducting, in like manner, any deficiency that 
might exist, reported that while there might be an element 
of value in the principle, it was inexpedient totake action 
at present. 

The Committee referred to the General Conference for its 
favorable consideration the proposition to publish a mis- 
sionary periodical in the German language. 

On the motion of Secretary Baldwin, the Committee 
recommended that $2,000 be appropriated out of the Inci- 
dental Fund, for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
missionaries in India and Africa. 

The usual resolutions to the Press, the Local Committee 
of Entertainments and the citizens of Cleveland were passed. 

The session of the Committee concluded with appro- 
priate devotional exercises. 
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THE WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 


THE great dual meeting of the Worlé’s and the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union which 
was held in Boston, Mass., from Friday, November 
13th, to Wednesday, November 18th, was one of the most 
successful that has ever been held and gave to those who 
attended it a new sense of the power of this great organiza- 
tion, not only in this land but in others. Tremont Temple 
was beautifully decorated with most exquisite plants of 
every clime, but even more significant were the flags of 
all nations, the standards of Siam and Japan mingling with 
those of Europe and America, while over all, festooned 
along the galleries and dropping with heavy rolls on either 
side of the platform, was the monster petition, already in- 
cluding over 1,000,000 names in more than forty languages, 
which, when the number reaches 2,000,000 is to be presented 
to every government in the world. Thirty-four nations 
and provinces were represented by delegates, whose seats 
bore banners with the names of their respective countries. 
There were China, Japan, Burma, India, South Africa, 
Syria, Australia and the Hawaiian Islands, while repre- 
sentatives from every province of Great Britain’s wide em- 
pire gathered about Lady Henry Somerset, who, with Miss 
Frances E. Willard shared the honors of the occasion, re- 
ceiving the loving tribute of those who realize how much 
they two have done for the cause of temperance and purity 
of‘life in every quarter of the globe. 

When Miss Willard called the World’s Convention to 
order every seat was taken; indeed, the seats in the balcony 
had all been engaged since last April, the 3,000 delegates 
to the National Convention, and the 500 to the World’s 
Convention alone testing to its utmost ‘the capacity of the 
great audience room. Miss Willard introduced Lady Henry 
Somerset, who led the devotional exercises and gave an ad- 
dress of welcome. Wherever Lady Somerset has gone she 
has won the admiration of all by her simple, unaffected 
style, her graceful tact, and complete, earnest consecration 
to the work to which she devotes her life. Her presence 
and her words at the Convention did more than almost 
anything else to make all present realize that the work was 
indeed one, and under a wise and faithful leadership that 
could be counted upon to insure success. 

After Lady Somerse’s address, Miss Willard read the 
“ declaration of principles ’’ of the World’s Woman’s Chris 
tian Temperance Union, and the Constitution which is 
based upon that of the National Union, and includes the 
well-known pledge: 

“I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from 
all alcoholic liquors as a beverage, whether distilled, fermented 
or malted; from opium in its various forms, and other narcotic 
poisons, and to use all proper means to discourage the use of and 
trafiic in the same.” 

Then came “the plan of work”’ read by Mrs. M.C. Leavitt, 
including the sending of missionaries and the pushing of 
the great petition. A number of bright speeches were made 
by delegates, among them one by a bright Japanese woman, 
who is a student in an American law school. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe read her famous “‘ Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” and a letter of congratulation was presented from John 
G. Whittier. The election of officers resulted in the election 
of Miss Frances E. Willard, President; Miss Anna Gordon, 
Secretary; and Miss Esther Pugh, Treasurer. Mrs. Mary 
C. Leavitt, who goes soon to South Africa on a temperance 
mission, was made Honorary President, and Lady Somerset 
Vice-President at large, with special charge of the great 
petition. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the National Union 
was called to order in Park St. Church, Friday morning, 
by Miss Willard. The opening hymn, written by Dr, 
Rankin, of Washington, was followed by Miss Willard’s 
address. After dwelling upon the good already accom- 
plished, and the great amount yet to be done, she made a 
most vigorous attack upon the Republican and Democratic 
Parties, and a correspondingly earnest appeal for the sup- 
port of the Prohibition Party, as the only one that could be 
relied upon to really advance the cause of temperance. 
After the address Lady Somerset, who had meanwhile oc- 
cupied the chair, was introduced, and received a most cor- 
dial welcome. The report of the corresponding secretary 
showed that since 1874, when seventeen States were repre- 
sented in the first convention at Cleveland, the organiza- 

tion had grown till at this meeting every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union was represented. The membership is 
153,402, a gain over last year of 10,369 members. The State 
showing the largest gain was Ohio, with 1,800. Iowa fol- 
lowed with 1,700; Illinois with 1,600; Pennsylvania and 
Oregon with 1,000 each. The treasurer’s report showed 





receipts $25,259, expenditures, $27,217, with a balance on 
hand of $2,028. 

One of the most interesting scenes was the introduction 
of delegates to the World’s Convention, and of fraternal 
and® visiting delegates to the National Conven- 
tion. As one after another they came forward from Aus- 
tralia, the Hawaiian Islands, China, Japan, Syria, Italy, 
British Columbia, etc., they were greeted with a graceful 
word of welcome by Miss Willard, the audience giving the 
Chautauqua salute. 

Considerable amusement was created in the evening by 
the reading of a letter from Mayor Matthews, of Boston, 
saying, in response to an invitation to be present, that in 
order to secure a short and much-needed rest, he had made 
arrangements to leave Boston that week, and therefore 
could notaccept. It should be remembered that the elec- 
tion of Mayor takes place in Boston in a short time, and Mr. 
Matthews is a candidate for re-election. Governor Russell 
also found it impossible to attend. 

Unfortunately Tremont Temple was not absolutely elas- 
tic, and the Massachusetts law against crowding the aisles 
had to be obeyed, as thousands of women found out to their 
great disappointment. Even tickets bought last April 
were not all powerful, and more than one holder of them 
had to be contented with the overflow meetings in Park 
and Bromfield St. churches. They did not, however, miss 
as much as they feared, for care was taken to provide the 
overflow meetings with good speakers, representing every 
phase of the work and every section of the world. Satur- 
day’s meetings were largely taken up with reports and the 
annual sermon, by Lady Somerset, delivered in Tremont 
Temple. 

On Sunday a number of the delegates spoke in Boston 
pulpits, Miss Willard at the Boston Memorial Church, 
Miss Mary T. Lathrop at the Walnut Street M. E. Church, 
while at the Clarendon Baptist Church were Lady Henry 
Somerset and Mrs. Amanda Smith, formerly a slave in 
Virginia, and for many years an evangelist in Africa. 

Monday morning was devoted to the educational depart- 
ment, under the direction of Mrs. Hunt, of Massachusetts. 
She reported that 13,000,000 children are reaping the benefit 
of instruction in Scientific Temperance. Since the enact- 
ment of the first temperance education law, nine years ago, 
the work has grown till now. All the Territories and 
thirty-six States have made provision for the temperance 
education of their children. One interesting item brought 
out was that the “Pathfinder” text-books have been 
translated into the Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese and Nor- 
wegian languages. A report from the Department of Nar- 
cotics showed that thirty-four States had passed laws for- 
bidding the sale of tobacco to minors. 

Monday evening came the great social event of the Con- 
vention in the form of a grand banquet at Music Hall, 
given by the Boston Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
in honor of the World’s and National Unions. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore presided. At her right hand was Lady Henry 
Somerset, while among the other special guests were ex- 
Governor Long, Dr.A.J. Gordon, Mrs. Edward Everett Hale, 
Mrs. W. B. Claflin, Miss Willard, Joseph Cook, Sir Leonard 
Tilley, of New Brunswick, Dr. A. A. Miner, Mrs. Tel Sono, 
of Japan, and representatives from many foreign coun- 
tries. At the tables there were nearly 900 guests, while the 
galleries were filled with persons who had come to hear the 
after-dinner speeches. To give the flashes of wit, the words 
of hearty congratulation and earnest purpose is not per- 
mitted by our space; but as Joseph Cook, ex-Governor 
Long, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. A. A. Miner, Mrs. Mary Clem- 
ent Leavitt, Mrs. Sally F. Chapin, Lady Somerset, and 
others, responded to the various toasts, every one felt that 
an inspiration had been gained that would not be lost dur- 
ing the year of work that was before them. 

General interest on Tuesday centered around the election 
of officers, not that there was any doubt as to the result, 
but simply because that was the way by which the dele- 
gates could best show their appreciation of and trust in 
the leader who has accomplished so much for women and 
for temperance. Miss Willard received 393 of the 396 votes, 
and the election was made unanimous. Miss Caroline B. 
Buell was elccted corresponding secretary, Mrs. Wood- 
bridge recording secretary, and Miss Ester Pugh treasurer. 
The remaining sessions of Tuesday and Wednesday were 
given to the reports of superintendents and social depart- 
ments, such as flower missions, work among lumbermen, 
franchise, pace and international arbitration, and Wednes- 
day evening the great Convention closed with earnest ad- 
dresses by several women, among them Mrs. Barakat, of 
Syria; Mrs. Angelini, of Italy; Miss Catherine Gurney, of 
London, President of the Christian Police Association, and 
Mrs. Mary Loewe Dickinson, Secretary of the National 
Council of the King’s Daughters. The whole Convention 
was most successful, not only 1n rousing the enthusiasm, but 
in proving that the influences at work for temperance are 
not failing in the slightest degree, but are growing stronger 
and stronger, and will most surely conquer in the end. 


THE NON-PARTISAN WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


BY MRS. H. M. INGHAM, 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 











TunE Second Annual Convention of the National Non- 
Partisan Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, held in 
the Y. M. C. A Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., November 10th-13th, 
is worthy of more than a passing notice. 

This Nationa] Union was organized in Cleveland, O., 
January, 1890. Its onereason for separating from the old 

National Union being the strong conviction of its- 
members that woman’s temperance work should avoid 
either political or sectarian affiliations and stand on a plat- 
form so broad that all women, of every shade or belief, may 
unite to present an unbroken front against the ravages of 
intemperance. From the beginning the sessions were o 
deep interest. The first, on Tuesday evening, was devoted 
to addresses by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., whose 





ympathy with the organization is of the strongest; by 
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Mrs. Mary J. Aldrich, of Iowa, a brilliant 
speaker and indefatigable worker: and by 
Miss Mary F. Lathrop, of Denver, a young 
iady who in the last two years has traveled 
thousands of miles to plant the work in the 
Pacific States. 

Wednesday morning, after a most inspir- 
ing devotional service, the Convention set- 
tled down to business, its President, Mrs. 
Ellen J. Phinney, of Cleveland, O., presid- 
ing, and for three days, with unwearying 
diligence, plied its task. The Credential 
Committee reported delegates from thirteen 
States and the District of Columbia, and 
several others are on the eve of effecting a 
State organizavion. The General Secretary's 
report, presented at this time, evidences a 
sure and steady growth, promising much for 
the future; and the President’s address, 
given in the afternoon, was replete with 
wise suggestions regarding the expansion of 
the work. 

The work of the Union has comprised five 
departments, each manned by an efficient 
secretary, in some cases supplemgpted by 
special assistants. The Convention this 
year doubled the number of departments, 
the list being Evangelistic, Educational, 
Legislative, Literature, Young Woman's 
Work, Juvenile Work, Soldiers’, 
and Marine Corps Work, Social Purity, Sun- 
day-school Work and Bible Study. Each 
of these has many actual subdivisions, that 
of Evangelistic work comprising work 
among the poor, for the uplifting of those 
who are down, for the assistance of moth- 
ers, work for foreigners, work in penal in- 
stitutions, etc. Great force is given to work 
for the young, young men and women, and 
children of both sexes. Nothing could have 
been more beautiful than the program for 
‘Y” night (the Young Woman’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union), when the session was 
transferred to Washington Ave. Baptist 
Church. Mrs. Darlington, National Secre- 
tary, presided, and the music—vocal and 
violin—the addresses and a charming recita- 
tion, were all by the very young men and 
women of the Unions and the Knights of 
‘Temperance, the latter a temperance mili- 
tary organization enrolling boys between 
thirteen and twenty years of age. Juvenile 
Bands are also organized, and other prom- 
ising work for the boys and girls. 


Sailors’ 


Another branch of work of extraordinary 
interest is that of the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Marine Corps departments, which seeks to 
inmates of our 
that class, as well as the men 
in actual service in home and foreign ports. 
‘The Superintendent, Miss Lavinia H. Chase, 
of Washington, is an indefatigable worker, 


win to total abstinence the 
* homes” for 


one of her achievements having been the 
securing of a law forbidding the existence 
of a saloon within one mile of the Soldiers’ 
Home, in 
been erroneously attributed to that excel- 
lent lady, Mrs. Kate Chase. 

Miss Chase’s ingenuity is boundless, and 
her work is admirable. Other branches of 
work are not less important. 

The resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion strongly re-aflirmed its non-partisan 
faith, petitioned for the Sunday closing of 
the Columbian Exposition, extended sisterly 
greeting to the World’s W. C. T. U., re- 
quested the unions to study the curative 
adopted just now for the 
the 
plan of a World’s Temperance Congress in 
i883 at asked 
operate with other nations for the suppres- 


Washington—a work which has 


means so widely 
relief of cases of alcoholism, indorsed 
Chicago, Congress to co- 
sion of the African liquor traflic, ete. 
Oificers were elected as follows: President, 
Mrs, Ellen J. Phinney, Cleveland, ©.: Vice- 
President, Mrs. Harriet G. Walker, Min 
neapolis; General Secretary, Mrs. Howard 
M. Ingham, Cleveland; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Florence Miller, Des Moines, Ia, ; 
Treasurer,.-Mrs. C. C. Alford, Brooklyn, N. 
ie Department Secretaries : Evangelistic, 
Mrs. Mary J. Aldrich, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Ed- 


ucational, Mrs. J. D. Weeks, Pittsburgh; 
Literature, Mrs. Florence C. Porter, Win 
throp, Me.; Legislative, Mrs. Lydia H. Til- 


ton, Washington; Young Women’s Work, 
Mrs. Richard Darlington, West Chester, 
Penn.: Social Purity, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia.; Juvenile Work, Mrs. H. G 
Walker, Minneapolis; Sunday-school Work, 
Mrs. H. S. Ellis, Philadelphia; Soldiers’ Sail 
ors’ and Marine Corps Work, Miss Lavinia 
H. Chase, Washington; Bible Study, Miss 
F. Jennie Duty, Cleveland. 

The work done among foreigners is a 
very important branch of the activity of 
this organization. Two years ago, through 
the efforts of Mrs. Josephine Zeman, an ed- 
ucated young Bohemian woman, the first 
Bohemian W. C. T. U. in the world was or- 
ganized in Cleveland. Since then one has 
been added in Chicago, and a remarkable 
work done in Cedar Rapids, Ia., where Mrs. 
Zeman spent the summer. She urges the 
great need of careful, uplifting work among 





her people, who are becoming so strong a 
factor in our country’s population, and who 
are remarkably susceptible to good influ- 
ences. 

Mrs. Blake, of Oakland, Cal., Miss McNeal, 
of Bombay, India, and others, made ad- 
dresses of great interest. Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter, so brilliant and well-known a temper- 
ance orator and worker, was detained from 
the earlier sessions of the Convention, and 
hence did not make the public address so 
eagerly hoped for. The presence of many 
distinguished clergymen and temperance 
workers was especially delightful, the Rev. 
Drs. Cuyler, Lyman Abbott, and Chadwick 
and Gray, of the Freedman’s Aid Society, 
Chaplain McLaren, of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, Mr. J. N. Stearns, and others, ex- 
pressing most enthusiastic accord with the 
principles and work of the Union. 

The Union, still so young, numbers not 
far from 9,000 members, its greatest strength 
being in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Iowa, Its 
headquarters are at Cleveland. It publishes 
three papers, the Cleveland Journal and 
Bulletin and the Iowa Messenger, both 
weekly, and the Petersburgh White Ribbon, 
a monthly. 

The strony effort is so to mold public sen- 
timent as to secure universal total absti- 
nence for the iudividual and prohibition for 
the State; the latter the logical result of 
the former. To stand together, to educate, 
to mold public sentiment, it believes to be 
the present work. 


CLEVELAND, O, 





dis 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. MACKENNAL has declined the sec- 
retaryship of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales to which he was 
elected, on the ground of his duty to the 
church of which he is pastor. 


.... Sixty years ago the census in Ireland 
showed that eighty-one per cent. of the 
population were Roman Catholics. In 1861 
the percentage had decreased to seventy- 
eight, and now it is seventy-five, Protest- 
antism having gained proportionately. 


....In one of the Milis revival services, 
now being conducted in Chicago with good 
results, out of 1,600 people present 1,400 said 
that they had been converted before the age 
of twenty, 180 before that of thirty, and 
only one person after reaching the age of 
fifty. 

.... The proposal made that a Union of 
Moravian Young People be formed, has 
called out the expression, on the part of 
some members of the Church, of the wish 
that existing organizations may be adapted 
to the purpose, and a suggestion that a 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor be formed in every congregation. 


.... The first Old Catholic Synod that ever 
assembled in Italy, met some weeks ago in 
Arrona, Umbria. At the earnest request of 
the Italians, the German and Swiss Old 
Catholics sent Bishop Dr. Herzog as their 
representative tothis meeting. On this oc- 
casion the Bishop also dedicated a new 
church of the Old Catholics at Arrona. 


....The report of the Wesleyan Home 
Missions in England, shows an income of 
£34,782, asum less than that of the preceding 
year by £10,000, The number of Home Mis- 
sionary ministers is eighty-four, and there 
are in addition twelve ministers specially 
appointed for work in the Army and Royal 
Navy, three Connexional evangelists and 
four district missionaries. 


....- The Universalist, of Chicago, does not 
believe that ‘‘ Union with the Unitarians,”’ 
about which so much was said at the Con- 
vention at Worcester, Mass., is either prac- 
ticable or wise: 

* While Universalism stands for what it signi- 
fies to-day, and Unitarianism also occupies its 
present well-known position, the only kind of 
‘union’ possible is that which is based on mutual 
good-will and fraternity of spirit; and this, so 
far as Universalists are concerned, embraces the 
Unitarians ‘and all other Christian Churches.’” 


.. The Rev. C. Kinloch Nelson, D.D., of 
Bethlehem, Penn., who was elected Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Georgia, has signified his acceptance, sub- 
ject to the canonical conditions. The same 
Diocese had previously elected Dr. Thomas 
F. Gailor, of the University of the South, 
and the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, Mission- 
ary Bishop of Idaho and Wyoming, but both 
had declined on the ground of pre-existing 
duty and obligation. 


.... Archbishop Plunkett’s interest in the 
Protestant work in Spain, as manifest- 
ed by ordaining a clergyman for the Spanish 
Reformed Church, is bringing upon him 
anew the hostility of those who, as The 
Rock says, “ love the Roman and the Greek 
Church better than the Churth of Eng- 





land.” A formal protest against his action 
has been presented tothe Archbishop of 
Canterbury, signed by 31 archdeacons, 32 
canons, and 1,728 rectors, vicars and curates, 


....The chief procurator of the Holy Rus- 
sian Synod, M. Pobedanostseff, has arrested 
a number of Protestants in Tiflis, Caucasus, 
and sent them into banishment in the 
mountainous regions of Transcaucasia. 
Among them are Kalveit, a prominent mer- 
chant, and a leader among the Baptists, his 
son-in-law, Baghdasarian, a preacher to the 
Protestant Armenians, Levashoff, a leading 
Stundist, and Mazaiff, a wealthy and promi- 
nent Molokan. Almost all the leading 
men of the new movement are either in 
prison or in exile. 


....A religious census of Cleveland, O., 
shows 40,000 church members and 34,000 
Sabbath-school scholars, out of the total 
population of 261,000. There are 23 Meth- 
odist churches, with 6,248 members; 16 
Presbyterian churches, with 6,450 members; 
14 Congregational churches, with 3,819 
members; 13 Baptist churches, with 3,512 
members; 13 Episcopal churches, with 3,260 
members. One-half of the church members 
live in ten of the wealthiest wards, with a 
population of 53,000, while the other half are 
distributed among 30 wards with a popula- 
tion uf 214,000. 


....The American Sunday-School Union 
makes the following report of its work dur- 
ing the three years ending last March. It 
has in this time established 5,261 new Sun- 
day-schools in needy or destitute communi- 
ties, into which were gathered 22,887 teach- 
ers, and 186,017 scholars. The results in 
conversions and the development of 
churches from these schools is 14,981 con- 
versions and the organizing of 335 
churches. This work costs about $90,000 a 
year, and reaches those who are not pro- 
vided for by any other agency. The work 
should be doubled the coming year, as there 
are more children and youth unreached by 
Church or Sunday-school, than at any pre- 
vious time in the history of our country. 


.... The Southern Baptist Convention has 
recently sent out 16 missionaries, 15 of 
whom were new ones, and has under ap- 
pointment 4 more. Of these 3 are for Af- 
rica, 8 are for China, 6 fer Brazil, and 3 for 
Mexico. Special attention is called to the 
fund of $125,000 which it is desired to raise 
as a centennial fund for the use of the for- 
eign board in church building, translation 
of the Scriptures, and other work of a per- 
manent nature. It also urges the establish- 
ment of a fund of not less than 330,000 to be 
held as collateral on which to borrow money 
in times of pressing need. At present it is 
fortunate enough to have a secretary whose 
personal credit is at its command and suffi- 
cient whenever it needs to go to the banks. 
But this can hardly be expected to continue, 
and the reserve fund should be arranged at 
once, 


....Dr. George F. Pentecost has com- 
menced another winter’s work in India. 
His first series of meetings was held in the 
city of Puna, in the presidency of Bombay. 
From there he went to Lucknow, and at 
this time is probably in Lahore, the capital 
of the Punjab. He will then visit Rangun, 
in Burma, and return to Calcutta for the 
closing six weeks. In Puna he was most 
markedly successful, as is shown from the 
following extract from The Deccan Herald, 
of that city: 

“The closing meeting was held in an old thea- 

ter in the heart of the ancient city, which for 
two weeks had been crowded to the door with 
educated English-speaking native gentlemen. 
No such meeting, so large and sustained for so 
long a period, was ever before held with this 
class of native people in India. The stage was 
nightly crowded with the most eminent Brah- 
mins in the city. The mission has been phenom- 
enalin many respects. Certainly, the educated 
classes of our staid and conservative city have 
never come face to face so closely with the es- 
sence of Christian thought and the claims of 
Christ as during the fortnight in which the 
gifted evangelist held up before them the great 
verities of the Christian faith. It cannot be 
otherwise than that the conviction produced 
upon the minds and hearts of many will yield 
much fruit.” 
In Lucknow, also,he met with a most cor- 
dial reception. He earnestly desires the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT to make spe- 
cial prayer for him and his associates during 
the next five months. 


.... The annual meeting of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod of the South, 
was held at Statesville, N. C., beginning Oc- 
tober 22d. The statistics show a membership 
fo 9,899, a net gain of 566. Attention was 
called to the failure of some congregations 
to fill out the blanks altho a marked im- 
provement was noted over the preceding 
year. The expenditures for the past year 
for Home Missions were $5,706; for Foreign 





Missions, $5,271. The Sabbath-schools num 
ber 104 with 648 teachers and 6,205 pupils: 
The report showed that fifty per cent. of the 
additions to the churches had come through 
the Sabbath-schools, The presbyteries hav- 
ing voted 80 to 51 in favor of expunging from 
the Directory of Worshipthe clause prohib- 
iting the use of instruments in worship, 
the clause was declared expunged. A resolu- 
tion was however adopted by a standing 
vote urging that in view of the existing con 

scientious difference of Opinion on the mat 

ter, all use Christian forbearance lest any 
be offended. A committee of one from each 
presbytery was appointed to confer with 
the United Presbyterian Church in regard to 
a union of the two bodies. A committee was 
also appointed to confer with committees of 
other Presbyterian Churches in regard to “a 
confederation of the Christian Churches of 
the land” somewhat upon the basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance as suggested by the 
Presbyterian Assembly at its meeting at De 
troit. The reports on the Home and Foreign 
Departments, Sunday-schools, etc., were en 
couraging in tone, and there was urgent 
desire that the churches enter more vigor 
ously upon the work before them. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 

ATKINS, 8. H., Milton Mills, N. H., accepts call 
to East Limington, Me. 

BOARDMAN, B. G., Cooperstown, accepts call 
to Geneva, N. Y. 

CAMPBELL, H. E., Lackland, Ohio, resigns. 

COOPER, J. J., West Randolph, Vt., accepts 
call to Shelton, Conn. 

FISHER, J., Owosso, accepts 
bury, N. Y. 

GIBBS, B. B., Bloomfield, Conn., resigns. 

GORDON, Jonn, Portland, Ore., resigns, 

HARRIS, E. N., called to Beth Eden, Oraha, 
Neb. 

HOWELL, W. E., Edmeston, N. Y., resigns. 


call to Laings- 


JONES, Mason C., South New Berlin, N. Y., 
resigns. 

MATTHEWS, J. D., Cherryvale, Kan., re- 
signs. 


NORTHROP, 8. A., Fort Wayne, Ind., called to 
Davenport, Ia. 

NORTON, C. C., New York, N. Y., resigns. 

OWEN, Tiromas, Rush, accepts call to North- 
moreland. Penn. 

POLTIZECAN, W. J., Jefferson, Ind., r us. 

WATSON, C. H., Arlington, Mass., declines cal! 
to Auburn, N. Y. 

WILLI:.GHAM, R. J., Chattanooga, 
eall to Memphis, Tenn. 





accepts 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALLWORTH, Witiram H., Memphis, Mich., 
resigns. . 
BIDWELL, Joun B., Perry, accepts call to Deco- 
rah, Ia. 
BISCOE, GeorGE S., Milford, accepts call to 
Wallace, Neb. 
BRAMLEY, Joun, Gilman, Col., resigns. 
CAMPBELL, Joun G., Lead City, S. D., resigns. 
CONRY, Henry W., Campton, N. H., 
call to Tulare, Cal. 
CULVER, FRANKLIN J., 
signs. 
DUNSMORE, H. CHAKLES, Kalamazoo, Mich... 
resigns. 
GARDNER, Nataan E., Buifalo, Wyo., resigns. 
GILBERT, JAmes B., Exeter, accepts call to 
Raveuna, Neb. 
HERBERT, EBeENEzER, Oxford, accepts call to 
Alamo, Mich. 
HUGHES, Evan P., Barnesville, called to Lake 
Benton, Minn. 
HUNNEWELL, FRANK S., Warren, Me., accepts 


call to Whitman, Mass. 
Darlington, Wis., accepts 
M. 


accepts 


Woodland, Cal., re- 


HURD, Atvan A., 
call to White Oaks, N. | 

JONES, Wriun1AM D., Greene, N 
Union ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

KING, Jonun W., Eaton, accepts call to Villa 
Park, Col. 

LAWSON, FRANCTS, Moville, Ia., accepts call to 
Riverton, Neb. 

MARSH, CHARLEs E., Farmington, accepts call 
to Lawn Ridge, Il. 

MARTIN, Ropert, Eaton Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

MARVIN, Joun ‘T., Forrest, accepts call to 
Hillsboro, Ll. 

MORROW, Horace FE., Indian Orchard, Ma: 
resigns. 

PARMELEE, W. J,, M.D., Morristown, N. J., 
accepts call to Cumn. ingtcu, Mass. 

PARSONS, Henry W., Lake Benton, 
call to West Minneapolis, Minn. 

PEARSON, BENJAMIN F., Hermosa, 8. D., re- 


signs. 
ROBBINS, Anson H., Bowdle, accepts call to 
Ashton, 8. D. 
THOMAS, GrorGe P., Mondovi, Wis., accept 
call to Friendship, N. Y 
bakes 3 AQUILA, Odell, accepts call to Grid- 
ey, Ill. 

WARREN, Joy M., Helena, Mich., resigns. 

hades '~ “wate Joun, Kalkaska, called to Hart. 
Mich. 

WRIGLEY, Francis, St. Charles and Saratoga, 
accepts call to Hutchinson, Minn. 


° , called to 


accepts 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, P. 8., Saratoga, N, Y., called to Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 
CASSETT, Davip W., Sac City, accepts call to 


Vail, Ia. 

CHAPIN, A. M., Columbus Grove, accepts call 
to New Carlisle, O. : 

DeWITT, B. T., Hookstown, accepts call to Mill 
Creek, Penn. 

FREEMAN, C. E., Galesville, Wis., accepts call 
to Lowa. 

HALL, Francis, M., Claysville, accepts call to 
Conneautville, Penn. 

HUNT, Cuarues H., Colfax, accepts call to 


iota, Ia. 
LITCH, J. L., Norristown, called to Bethlehem, 


"enn. 

MENDENHALL, HARLAN G., Brooklyn, N. Y- 
called to Abington, Penn. 

REESE, W. W., Port Deposit, Md., resigns. | 

SKILLING, D. M.,Harrisburgh, Penn., callea to 
Baltimore, Md. 

SMITH, J. G., Ripley, N. Y., accepts call to 
Alexandria, 8. D. 

WITTER, F. 8., Virginia City, Nev., resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readeyg will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice.] 


A DIAGNOSIS OF LONDON.* 


THE second volume of Charles Booth’s 
great study of labor and life in London, 
with a supplementary volume of maps 
and appendices is now at hand. In this 
volume the author completes his review 
of the metropolis, doing for the Center, the 
South and the West what he had previ- 
ously done for the East. He says: 

‘** My object has been to attempt to show 
the numerical relation which poverty, mis- 
ery and depravity bear to regular earnings 
and comparative comfort, and to describe 
the general conditions under which each 
class lives.”’ 

The same sources of information are 
relied on as in the former volume, viz., the 
reports of School Board visitors supple- 
mented by the wisdom of officers of the 
Charity Organization Society, the clergy, 
the police and others, as well as by the 
personal investigations of Mr. Booth and 
his secretaries. The same plan of classifi- 
cation, with some modifications, is also 
pursued. The whole population is dis- 
tributed into eight classes, ranging all 
the way from class A, which is the very 
lowest, composed of loafers, semi-crimi- 
nals, etc., and class B, the poorest—those 
in deep and chronic want—up to class H, 
which includes the upper middle class and 
all above them. In accordance with this 
scheme the inhabitants of all London are 
classified by Streets, School Board Blocks 
and Divisions. This classification is set 
forth with great vividness by means of an 
elaborate map on which the character of 
each street, as determined by that of the 
majority of its inhabitants, is expressed in 
color, black standing for the most de- 
wraded, class A, and deep blue for the 
poorest, class B, which shades up through 
light blue, purple, pink and red to the tiny 
spots of yellow which, lining the parks and 
squares of West End, mark the residences 
of the rich, or those who keep more than 
two servants, Specimen streets of each 
class, excepting the last named, are mi- 
nutely described house by house. The 
several quarters of the city are compared, 
the situation is shown from several points 
of view, and no pains is spared to give the 
fullest and most accurate possible account 
of the exact condition of the people: so 
that we have what appears to be reliable 
information regarding the character and 
status of the inhabitants of every single 
street in the whole monstrous metropolis. 

Che volume also includes a valuable 
chapter on Model Dwellings, their num- 
ber and character; a description of Cen- 
tral London, with its leading industries, 
tailoring and bootmaking, its great mar- 
ket at Covent Garden, its lodging-houses 
and homeless men; a description of South 
London and Outlying London north of the 
Thames, and an extended account of Lon- 
don chiidren and their schools. Upon these 
topics contributions are introduced from 
a dozen or more different authors who 
write each with special knowledge of the 
subject he treats. 

Few books that have hitherto appeared 
are likely to prove more interesting and 
helpful than this to the ordinary student 
of sociology, while those who are grap- 
pling hand-to-hand with the social and 
economic problems of the great town 
must find it quiteinvaluable. It is a great 
zain to know at length the facts as to the 
nature and extent of London’s misery, con- 

‘erning which our knowledge has hitherto 
been for the most part based on individual 
unpressions, guesses and conjecture. This 
is the first step toward an adequate treat- 
ment of the social disease. Would that 
we had gone so far in New York! This 
book, therefore, altho it lacks the literary 
quality and the vivid and pathetic interest 
of such writings as General Booth’s 
‘Darkest England” and the thrilling lit- 
tle tract of eight years ago, ‘The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London,” and, altho it 
inay even appear to those who have no 


bs LALOUR AND LIFE OF THE PEOPLE OF LONDON 
CONTINUED. Vol. II. Edited by CHARLES BooTH, 
with maps and appendix under a separate cover, 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $8,40,) 
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fondness for statistics, a trifle dry in 
spots, is yet beyond doubt the most im- 
portant contribution that has been made 
to the scientific study of the social condi- 
tion and needs of the world’s metropolis. 
Mr. Booth’s maps give to the city, on the 
whole, a prosperous look. Red is the con- 
spicuous color by which he denotes pros- 
perity, and red lines all the thoroughfares 
and mottles the entire town with its roseate 
hue. But in the amount of space actually 
occupied, the red is greatly surpassed by 
the color of lesser prosperity, the pink, and 
by the inconspicuous purple and blue of 
poverty. The lowest class of all, the loaf- 
ers and semi-criminals, he reckons at one 
per cent. of the entire population, a figure 
obviously and confessedly unreliable be- 
cause such people are homeless for the 
most part, and, consequently, hard to 
count, the very poorest at 8.4 per cent., 
and the poor all together, including these, 
at 31 per cent. Above them there is a 
great class, comprising more than half 
the people of London, whose situation is 
described as one of ‘* working class com- 
fort.” The standard of such comfort is 
not, however, a very high one, for it ap- 
pears that the vast majority of the mil- 
lions thus rated have to be ‘“‘ comfortable” 
on an income of not more than a dollar a 
day for each family, not a great sum on 
which to live and pay rent in London. 
Many readers will be surprised to learn 
how small a proportion of the people be- 
long to the middle and upper classes. The 
people of London are working people. 
Even when you count out the lower mid- 
dle class, with its multitudes of clerks and 
small shopkeepers, those who are not 
workingmen are but seventeen out of 
every hundred. One gains the impression 
from this book that while the inhabitants 
of London are not starving, except within 
the lines of ‘“‘the submerged tenth,” yet 
life for the great mass of them must be a 
dull, hard struggle for existence. 

The comparison that is made of the sev- 
eral districts of the metropolis brings out 
some interesting and surprising facts. The 
other parts of London are poorer in com- 
parison with East London than has com- 
monly been supposed, The worst poverty, 
it appears, is not to be found in the White- 
chapel district or at Bethnal Green ; but 
the very poorest spot in all London, where 
in a block of 30,000 people the proportion 
of the poor rises to almost 70 per cent. is 
in South London, between London and 
Blackfriars Bridges, a region with which 
Dickens has made all the world familiar 
as the location of the White Hart Inn, 
where Mr, Pickwick first met Sam Weller, 
and the old Marshalsea prison. The sec- 
ond poorest block of 30,000 is also south of 
the Thames at Greenwich; the third is in 
Central London, north of the City and 
about Gaswell Road; while Wast London 
stands fourth on the list, with 59 per cent. 
of poor in a part of Bethnal Green. South 
London, as a whole, is poorer than East 
London, and Central London nearly as 
poor; while at the West End, surrounded 
by wealth and prosperity, there are some 
of the most degraded spots in the whole 
town. 

Mr. Booth, in conclusion, re-aftirms his 
conviction that the sohition of the problem 
of poverty in London, invelves “ the di- 
vorce of poverty from industry,” and that 
“the attainment of this solution carries 
with it the elimination of class B,”the poor- 
est class, ‘‘which hangs fatally around the 
neck of the classes above it.” He claims 
to have shown that *‘the numbers of this 
class are not so very great as to render 
the expense of dealing with it in some 
semi-socialistic fashion, in the interest of 
self-supporting labor, a crushing burden 
to the community.” The real trouble, as 
he well says, is ‘‘ the difficulty of employ- 
ing any means, or devising any scheme 
which would not tend to increase the 
number to be dealt with.” In this direc- 
tion he has, at present, no suggestion to 
offer, but proposes first to ‘‘ take stock of 
what is now being done,” and to trace the 
effect and value of the various philan- 
thropic agencies that are now at work upon 
the existing condition of things. He also 
announces his purpose to attempt in an- 
other volume a description of the condi- 
tion of the people of London grapped ac- 





cording to their trades. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Chase of the Meteor and Other 
Stories. By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) Mr. Bynner 
gets at a boy’s heart very easily with his 
breezy stories. We have here nine taking 
pieces of fiction, all of them brimful of the 
true boy spirit. We recommend them. 

The Electrical Boy. By John T. Trow- 
bridge. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. #1.50.) 
As may be guessed from its title this is the 
story of a poor boy who finds out a good 
deal about electricity and_ electrical 
machines. He knocks about from place to 
place, and while he is making the world’s 
acquaintance gets a fortune by discovering 
a silver mine. 

Extraordinary Experiences of Little 
Captain D -ppelkop on the Shores of Bub- 
bleland. By Ingersoll Lockwood. Illus- 
trated by Clifton Johnson. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 32.00.) Here is a charmingly 
beautiful book in its print, its pictures and 
its story. Little Captain Doppelkop is a 
boy who, somewhat after the fashion of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, has two natures in 
him, one of which wishes to do one thing 
while the other wants to do the opposite. 
The whole story is odd and cleverly done: it 
reminds us strongly of Frank R. Stockton. 

Midshipman Paulding. By Molly Eliot 
Seawell. Illustrated. (New Yoxk: D. 
Appleton & Co.) The author of “ Little 
Jarvis” here gives us the story of Hiram 
Paulding in a form to enrapture boys. Itis 
a book that we should like to see popular. 
The illustrations are good. 

Glimpses at the Plant World. By Fanny 
D. Bergen. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 
cents.) These are pleasant, descriptive and 
lightly explanatory chapters on plants, with 
many illustrations. The book will serve to 
enlist the young in the subject of botanical 
observation; it touches upon many curious 
and interesting features of plant life. 

Una and Leo. By Julia Goodfellow. 
(New York: Hunt & Katon. 81.00.) A goody- 
goody story, with about the usual amount 
of suffering, supplication and triumph in 
it. The sort of book that depends upon a 
little solid good sense and a good deal of 
hysteria for its effects. 

The Young Prophetess. A Tale of the 
Children’s Crusade. By the Rev. R. Leighton 
Gerhart, A.M. (Philadelphia: Reformed 
Church Publication House, %1.50.) Boys 
and girls who have not advanced too far in 
story-reading and thereby become critical, 
will be pleased with this book. It is full of 
romantic incidents of the famous children’s 
crusade. 

Prince Dusty. By Kirk Monroe. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) As usual, Mr. 
Kirk Monroe has written a story that will 
please his readers. Prince Dusty rises from 
a poor little boy to the dignity of being able 
to present al) his friends with whatever 
they most wish for, something after the 
style of a fairy prince. The scene of the 
story is laid in the oil regions, where a for- 
tune made in a day is notan unusual thing. 

The Boy Settlers. By Noah Brooks. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Three 
boys and two men go out into Kansas at the 
time when that region was the far West. 
The boys have great sport killing buffaloes 
and some trouble about Indians uprising. 
The book is full of picturesque local color- 
ing of the time when the State was known 
as “ bleeding Kansas.”’ 

A New Mexico David. By Charles F: 
Lumis. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) These entertaining pictures of 
Southwestern life were written after a 
number of years of experience in and study 
of the country in which the scenes are laid. 
There are eighteen of them. ‘** How I Lost 
My Shadow” is perhaps the most touching 
of them all. 

Tim. (Macmillan & Co., New York. #1.00.) 
If Tim was to be thought queer because he 
would not wear a hat, or sit ona chair, we 
fear the world is full of queer little boys. 
This story gives us Tim’s life from the time 
he was a small boy until he was grown up; 
in that life there is very much that is good 
and little indeed that is bad. 

A Sidney-Side Saxon. By Ralph Bol- 
drewood. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00.) In this book a poor little English 
boy went to Australia to better his hard 
fortune. The book is full of entertaining 
descriptions of unusual country life. The 
reader is always in sympathy with Jesse 
Claythrope and is glad when his deserved 
success comes to him. 

Lady Jane. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 
(New York: Century Co. #1.50.) Mrs. Jami- 
son’s story first appeared in Saint Nicho!s, 
where it delighted all the children who read 
it, old as well as young. The Mardi Gras 
descriptions are good, and Lady Jane’s 
Blue Heron has caused more than one little 





The illustrations by R. B. Bunch add charm 

to the book. 

Courage. By Ruth Ogden. (New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $1.25.) Courage 

is a little girl who was not named until she 

won her own name at six years old, and by 

her bravery made for herself a home where 

she was loved and cared for all the rest of 

her life. 

The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

(New York: Thomas Whittaker, Bible 

House. $1.50.) In the beginning of this 
story little Miss Veronica Mountjoy is all 

alone in the world; but an uncle finds her 
out, and makes life delightful for her. The 
book ends with the child grown to a woman 
owning the Red Grange for her home. The 
illustrations are by Gordon Browne. 

Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25.) An entertaining English story of a 
very lovable little boy whom nobody loves 
until, by an accident, he discovers a family 
hidden treasure that enriches every one in 
the book. Then he is loved forever and a 
day. 

Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack. By 
Mary P. Wells Smith. (Boston: Roberts 
Bros, 41.25.) These good times are had by 
the children on a New England farm in the 
olden days. It is a quaint, entertaining 
book for young people. It will be hard for 
the boys and girls of to-day io realize that 
their grandfathers and grandmothers wore 
the costumes shown in these} illustra 

tions. 

The Squire’s Daughter. By Lucy C. Lil 

lie. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) A 
story for girls, bright and very entertain- 
ing. The heroine, Dorothy, is so lovely that 
one is not taken by surprise when the rich 
uncle, who was world-weary and cared only 
for his money, was so completely wou that 
he thought nothing of any value which did 
not contribute to the happiness of his bean- 
tiful niece. 

The fifth and last volume of the * Katy 
Did Series’ is In the High Valley, by Susan 
Coolidge. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 
We always like what Susan Coolidge writes; 
she has a cunning way of telling a simple 
story. This little book has a hint of the 
international in it, but it is mostly Ameri 
can, The High Valley is in Colorado, and 
the pleasantest part of the story is blown 
over and through with Rocky Mountain 
breezes. It is a love story, by the way, and 
of course will appeal more e-pecially to the 
older young folks. 

The Silver Cross. A Story of the King's 
Daughters. By Alice Eddy Curtiss. (Bos- 
ton: Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society. $1.50.) The two sto- 
ries of this volume were first printed in a 
Chicago journal as serials, where they at- 
tracted attention. In this more permanent 
form they will interest a large number of 
readers. 

Last Words. By Juliana Horatia Ewing 
(Boston: Roberts Bros. #1.25.) In this final 
collection of Mrs. Ewing’s stories there are 
twelve, all written in a very charming way, 
full of bright children and beautiful flowers. 
‘*Mary’s Meadow,”’ the first one in the book, 
was the last serial story which Mrs, Ewing 
wrote. It appeared in Aunt Judy's Maga- 
zine from November, 1883, to March, 1884. 

Betty, A Butterfly. By A. G. Plympton. 
(Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.00.) Miss Plymp- 
ton has made a most charming brown but- 
terfly of Betty. The reader follows her 
flight with interest from the first page to 
the last. The illustrations by the author 
lend charm to the book. 

Jock O’ Dreams. By Julie M. Lippmann. 
(Boston: Roberts Bros. 1.25.) The eight 
short stories contained in this book are in- 
teresting, and not atalicommonplace. ‘In 
the Pied Piper’s Mountain” the children 
will find Browning’s poem changed into 
beautiful prose. They will think Doris and 
her band of little German girls the most 
charming playmates they have found in 
many aday. The illustrations are by Jessie 
McDermot, and are full of the spirit of the 
book. 

The King’s Messengers. By Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
90 cents.) These messengers are three charm- 
ing girls who gave their talent to making 
smooth the rough places for all the people 
they knew. The book is full of a good pur- 
pose and well written. 

From the American Sunday-School Union 
of New York we have In One Girl’s Ex- 
sperience. By Mary Hubbard Howell. (Price, 
$1.25.) The girlin the story is Honor, who 
has been educated in a fashionable boarding 
school. When she is thrown upon the 
world she finds that she knows nothing to 
turn to account, and has to struggle to 
make herself useful. 

Cross Roads, by Mary Halloway, bas 
the subtitle ‘‘ Isabel Alison’s History.” It 
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is the story of a girl who leaves home yery 
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young to earn her living, and finds her life- 
path Cross Roads. (Price, $1.15.) 

Dorothy Doremus. By Mildred Scar- 
borough. ($1.00.) Poor little Dorothy has a 
world of trouble trying to control her 
dreadful temper. But it is to be doubted if 
refusing the child an invitation to her 
cousin Milly’s wedding made it any easier 
to manage her. 

Old Rough, the Miser. A Fable for 
Chiidren. By Lilly F. Wesselhoeft. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. $1.25.) The miser in 
this entertaining fable is an old water rat 
who is always trying to turn little field 
mice out of their homes because they do 
not pay him as much rent as he claims. 
Then he tries to steal the crow’s dinner and 
is finally brought to grief by the weasel. 
The illustrations, by J. F. Goodridge, are 
very good. 

Searl & Gorton, of Chicago, send three 
beautiful little books for children, bound in 
white and gold. Midshipman Davy, by 
Willis F. Abbott, How the Rose Found the 
King’s Daughter, by Maud Menefee, and 
Old Grip, the Crow, by Olive Thorne Miller. 
(Price, 40 cents.) Little Folks East and 
West. By Harriette R. Shattuck. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 75 cents.) A series of 
stories for children, all of them quite bright 
and unusual in their way. The illustra- 
tions are as entertaining as the stories; they 
are very original, and will certainly please 
any little one whose good fortune it is to 
possess the books. 

From the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society we have received 
Elinor and I. By Mary E. Bramford. 
(Price, $1.50.) A historical novel of the days 
of King Richard II. In it the author tells 
of the Legends of the Saints and the work 
of Wycliffe in trying to teach the Gospel. 
Janet and Her Father, by the same author, 
is also historical. The scene is laid in Scot- 
land in the time of James II. Janet’s father 
hides to escape persecution on account of 
his religion. The price of the book is $1.00. 

The Boy Convict of Bermuda. By Mar- 
garet E. Winslow. (Boston: Congregational 
and Sunday-school Publishing Society. 
$1.25.) The readers of this book will sympa- 
thize with the convicts and follow the pleas- 
ing story with interest. It has some touches 
of pretty description of Bermuda in it. 

The Gilead Guards. A story of war 
times in New England. By Mrs. O. W. 
Scott. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. $1.00.) 
This is a fairly well written story of the 
Civil War with a plot rather cleverly man- 
aged. 

The Head of the Firm. By Edmund 
March Vittum. (Boston: Bradly & Wood- 
ruff.) There is a good deal of ordinary hu- 
man life in this book, and all along the story 
runs close to the line of excellent fiction 
without once touching it. 

— 


RECENT FICTION. 


Darkness and Dawn; or, Seencs in the 
Days of Nero, An Historical Tale. By 
Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. #2.00.) A 
romance from the pen of one so eminent as 
Canon Farrar must attract more than pass 
ing notice. Darkness and Dawn is history 
trimmed to the form of fiction, and the work 
is done with notable breadth of stroke and 
uncommon vigor of coloring. We cannot 
say that there is much of originality in the 
dramatic conception, and certainly the 
story lacks technical fiction-finish; but in 
a large way the dawn of Christianity is 
painted, as it were, on a canvas at once 
broad and heavy with a massing of histori- 
cal facts and with huge projection of his- 
torical figures. The story opens in the 
Palace of the Caesars, with the Empress 
Agrippina sitting on a low-backed seat of 
gilding.and ivory in a gorgeous room. Soon 
comes in Nero, not yet seventeen, a hand 
some youth. From this point onward the 
reader feels himself in Rome about A. D. 54, 
and during the fourteen years following—a 
period Which closed when Nero killed him 
self to avoid the wrath of his people. One 
is all the time conscious, while reading 
Darkness and Dawn, that the author felt 
a trifle too sharply for the good of art the 
dignity that his position exacted. Compen- 
sation comes in, however, for this guarded 
attitude undoubtedly does leave a valuable 
impress of credibility, if not of authority, 
on the story. Indeed, it is all very real and 
very engaging in a way. The general 
picture of life presented is low and depress- 
ing in its effect, and the monstrous evils of 
the time, crowned with the incomparable 
crimes of Nero, are set forth deliberately 
with leisurely amplitude of outline and care- 
ful fitting of details. Read as history, 
Darkness and Dawn will give the average 
mind a comprehensive idea of what life was 
in Nero’s day in the high places and the 





low places of imperial Rome, and a strong 
impression will be taken from it of the con- 
dition of Christianity during the first half 
of the first century of ourera. As a fiction 
judged by the criterion of art, and the au- 
thor expressly intimates in his preface that 
it should be so judged, we find it not up to 
the best level of construction. It does not 
flow on swiftly; the dramatic centers of ac- 
tion are scattered, and the individual char- 
acters are not artistically embodied. Cer- 
tainly the dramatis persone are distinct 
enough and human enough; but they stalk 
before us as the forms of history in the con- 
ventional garb of fiction. Not every great 
man, not every great writer, can write a 
great novel. We should be inclined to call 
Darkness and Dawn a great work in a lim- 
ited sense, but not a great fiction. 

A Lost Hero. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward and Herbert D. Ward. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) The illustrations 
of this powerful little book for young people 
are by Frank T. Merrill, and are of them- 
selves a tale. Mrs. Ward and her husband 
have here sketched the story of an old Negro 
who saved a railroad train and its human 
freight at the time of the great Charleston 
earthquake. A little white boy bears his 
part in the thrilling activities of the drama 
which is swift enough and in the end sad 
enough. Young readers are more apt even 
than oldgnes to inquire why it is that story 
writers nowadays deem it necessary for one 
to die in order to be a hero, and why it 
cannot be good art for a story to end well. 
Ask a houseful of bright, healthy-minded 
boys and girls to say which they like best, a 
story wherein a noble old Negro saves a 
train and at last comes out of the awful 
venture to live, or one in which the hero 
dies a terrible death while doing his hero- 
ism, and you will quickly find out that a 
good story is one that ends well. Notwith- 
standing this fault of a sad ending, A Lost 
Hero isa book to be read with breathless 
interest and to be long remembered. 

The Faith Doctor. By Edward Eggleston. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) If we 
were required to set before some aspiring 
young person a model upon which the recipe 
for writing a good novel might be formu- 
lated we shoyld be glad to take The Fuith 
Doctor as the type of a well-made fiction. 
In the first place the story is clearly and 
accurately imagined; life is breathed into it 
at once; the style is solid and the construc- 
tion is workmanlike. No tyro ever did or 
ever can write such a novel. The materials 
for the work have been gathered with 
professional care and system, and the use of 
them shows the readiness and skill of long 
and conscientious practice. The professional 
novel reader knows when he gets hold of a 
trained artisan’s product. Stories like The 
Faith Doctor are admirable, they are good 
reading, and they make us inquire into life; 
but we sometimes wonder if they do not 
lack just the charm of less guarded and less 
over-conscious art. There are novels and 
vovels that are good. The Faith Doctor 
belongs to a elass of good novels which 
come just behind the great ones. It lacks 
the lift and surprise of the extraordinary. 

European Relations. A Tyrolese Sketch. 
By Talmage Dalin. (New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50 cents.) The‘* Unknown 
Library’ has made its way into public 
favor. This, the latest volume to reach us, 
is quite up to the average of the series. It 
is bright, descriptive, a trifle romantic, and, 
in a way, original; a pleasant companion on 
a short railway journey. 

Pretty Kitty Herrick. By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. (New York: John A. Taylor & 
Co.) The full title of this story is ‘“‘ Pretty 
Kitty Herrick, the Horsebreaker; A Ro- 
mance of Love and Sport.’’ It is English, 
and done on insular lines of novel-building. 
One reads it with mild interest, horse-talk, 
dog-talk, and all. 

No. 87 of ‘‘ Cassell’s Sunshine” series is 
Father Stafford, by Anthony Hope. The 
story is of that tenuous stuff which may be 
called the gauze of fiction. An idle person 
could do better than to read it, and he could 
also do worse. There is a good strong 
sinack of harmless vulgarity at the points 
where the story touches its highest mark. 
(Price, 50 cents.) 

Beatrice Whitby has written, and Rand, 
MeNally & Co. have published, with a fine 
accompaniment of soap, pills, corn-cure and 
like advertisements, a novel entitled A 
Mutter of Skill. It is a story that seems to 
prosper in such an environment. We are 
told that Helen, the heroine, is gregarious. 
(Price, 25 cents.) 

By Right, not Law. By R. H. Sherard. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 530 
cents.) The great-grandson of a man takes 
a lost fortune that he could not get by law, 
by what he considers right. This story 
takes us into a French court of justice, a 
French madhouse, and a number of places 





where we should never think of going of 
our Own accord. 

The Fatal Request. By A. L. Harris. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 50 
cents.) Here one finds railroad accidents, 
forgeries, ghostly dreams and all sorts of 
things ending in a happy marriage. 

The Shadow of Shame, by Austyn Gran- 
ville (Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Co.), is 
just the story its title would suggest to the 
knowing novel reader. Itis French in the 
worst sense, and written expressly for those 
who have not kept their tastes natural or 
their minds pure. 

Mostly Marjory Day. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 
Marjory Day was a young lady who found, 
after her father’s death, that she was penni- 
less. She went out as the companion ofa 
rich woman, and after some pleasant adven- 
tures suddenly became heiress to an estate 
of sixty millions. She had a lover and mar- 
ried him, so we are left to understand, and 
bought the old home of her ancestors. A 
very pleasing story. 

A Woman of Shawmut. By Edmund 
James Carpenter. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.) This novel is dedicated to Wilham 
Dean Howells, and the author evidently 
tries to strike the Howells note. We do 
not think that he succeeds very well, albeit 
he makes a readable story all about how 
Richard Bellingham managed to become the 
Governor of Massachusetts, and how he 
stole his secretary’s sweetheart and married 
her, performing the ceremony himgelf, and 
then, when called to account for acting in 
this delicate matter without authority, 
how he took personal jurisdiction of the 
cause and dismissed it in his own behalf. 
It is not much of a novel, but it has the 
merit of being short and rapid. 

Edleen Vaughan. By Carmen Sylva, 
Her Majesty, Queen of Riimania. (New 


‘York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00.) This 


novel, by the Queen of Rimania, is full ofa 
fascination which shows that the writer is 
possessed of a genius for prose as well as for 
poetry. There are some fine descriptions of 
country life in Wales and England. The 
reader cannot get over the feeling that if 
Tom the villain had had a little more strong, 
loving care, he might have made something 
entirely different out of himself. 

Auld Licht Idylls. By J. M. Barrie. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1.5°.) 
This is an attractive looking book, printed 
on very dark cream paper. It is full of the 
picturesque Auld Licht peasant folk of 
Thrums. One of the most entertaining 
chapters is, ‘* The Courting of T’nowhead’s 
Bill.” One young man, it was thought, 
had done a very dishonorable thing in walk- 
ing out twice with the same young lady, 
and then not asking her to marry him. 

Doctor Huguet. By Ignatius Donnelly. 
(Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co.) We find here 
an entertaining, impossible sort of story that 
carries the interest to the end. It is laid in 
South Carolina soon after the close of the 
War, and is full of local color, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson and Bacon. The author tells 
us that Mary Ruddiman, the heroine,is a 
freak, and we have not decided that she is 
the only freak in the book. 

Some Emotions and a Moral. By John 
Oliver Hobbs. (New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. 50 cents.) Of “the Unknown Li- 
brary ’’ this is number eight, and is not very 
interesting or of very much value anyway. 

A Workman’s Confessions. By Emile 
Souvestre. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. 80 
cents.) A fair translation of a quiet little 
story by Emile Souvestre. It gives a forci- 
ble picture of the experiences of a poor 
working boy of Paris, who by dint of hon- 
esty and persistent effort comes to be a mas- 
ter workman. An excellent book for boys 
to read. 

Lorita, an Alaska Maiden. By Susie C. 
Clark. (Boston: Lee & Shephard. 50 cents.) 
The story of a girl born in Alaska. Her 
father was a Russian, who took his young 
wife to that cold country, where she dies, 
leaving the babe. Lorita grows up, has an 
Alaskan lover, and finally marries him. 
Her father, who left Alaska thinking Lorita 
dead, comes back a full-fledged nobleman 
and finds her; so the story ends in a trium- 
phal return to Russia. 

The Hidden City. By Walter H. McDou- 
gall. (New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
50 cents.) Two men set out in a balloon to 
cross our continent, One of them falls out 
and tumbles into a country of Cliff Dwellers. 
The inhabitants are on the point of sacrific- 
ing a white girl to the sun god. He shoots 
a knife out of the priest’s hand, rescues the 
girl, falls in love with the priest’s sister, and 
finally takes her away along with an im- 
mense treasure of valuables. A fanciful, 
crude, sensational work on the Rider Hag- 
gard model, but not well cut out. 

Elsa. By. E. McQueen Gray. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 50 cents.) This is a long, 








well-written and interesting story, some- 
what sensational, quite dramatic,and brim- 
ful of incident and life. Itis not a great 
novel, but holds its reader to the pages. 
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We have before us an earnest of the rapid 
prosecution of the ‘‘ Makers of America” 
series (Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 
75 cents per volume), in the four numbers, 
recently published. The best and most im- 
portant of the four is Thomas Hooker, 
Preacher, Founder, Democrat. By George 
Leon Walker. Critical history has often 
been reproached with the heartless destruc- 
tion of traditional reputations. The pres- 
ent volume is an example of its more 
genial work (of which there are more fre- 
quent instances) in rescuing great men 
from oblivion, and restoring to them their 
own. Well as we shall speak of Dr. Walk- 
er’s work in this most satisfactory Life 
of Hooker, we cannot credit him alone with 
the rehabilitation of Thomas Hooker. That 
work was already done to his hand by J. 
Hammond Trumbull and the late Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, and done so effectually that 
it has since passed into accepted history 
in Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘ Beginnings of New Eng- 
land ” and in the “ History of Connecticut,” 
contributed by the lamented and brilliant 
Prof. Alexander Johnston to the ‘American 
Commonwealth” series. Dr. Walker has, 
however, added touches of his ownto the 
portrait which fairly entitle him to claim 
the volume as an original work. Itis alsoa 
study of New England colonial history of 
extraordinary interest and value. To his 
sketch of Hooker as a man, a preacher, a 
scholar, a statesman, nothing need be added 
nor taken away. On the three most impor- 
tant points in his Life Dr. Walker has been 
able to throw considerable fresh light which 
makes clearer than ever what was believed 
before on high probability. The first of 
these points is Hooker’s reasons for moving 
with his church from Newtown to Hartford. 
In Dr. Walker’s pages the general state- 
ment of differences with Cotton becomes a 
definite disagreement as to the basis of 
political society which Hooker believed 
should be democratic. The second point is 
Hooker’s agency in giving the Constitution 
of Connecticut the democratic character 
which has since become the unique distinc- 
tion of that State and made it the pioneer 
and mode? of all the new States of the Union. 
The thirdishisagency in the Confederation of 
1643. Hooker’s position on these questions 
not only shows the democratic faith he held, 
but it explains this remarkable feature in the 
history of Connecticut, remarkable in the 
contrast with Massachusetts, and yet more 
remarkable in the subsequent development 
of society in Connecticut on what has since 
become the typical American basis. In 
writing the Life of Thomas Hooker Dr. 
Walker goes to the fountain head of this 
unique development and writes the-history 
of the founding of the first democratic 
society ever raised in this world on the basis 
of a written constitution. It is a history in 
whose brilliant light-and free atmosphere 
Blue Law fictions and that whole calumni 
ous brood dissolve.-—-—The second of the 
three new books alluded to above is Sir 
William Johnson and the Six Nations. By 
William Elliot Griffis. The subject of this 
volume is a happy one and does not suffer 
especially on the romantic and picturesque 
side by the tonch of Mr. Griffis’s graceful 
pen. He dwells on the history with fond 
attention. He lingers on the scenes which 
have long been dear to him, and constructs 
for Sir William a living portrait, which we 
study with delight and which does full 
justice to all the virtues and strong points 
of the man. It is a gleam of light thrown 
into the dark annals of Indian extirpation. 
It is a revelation of Indian character which 
makes the anguish of the actual history 
more poignant than ever. In the larger 
relations of the history Mr. Griffis is not 
always so happy. He does not always know 
Dutch New York tho he likes it, nor colonial 
New England tho he dislikes it. The 
Lutheran preachers’ reception by Dominie 
Megapolensis does not bear out the theory 
of a free Church which Mr. Griffis thinks 
came to this country from Holland. It is 
impossible that he is not familiar with the 
broad distinction between the Puritan and 
the Pilgrim, tho we have noted passages 
in reading his book where that distinction 
seems lost to view. That the Scrooby col- 
ony developed their ideas while in Holland, 
in the freedom of that country, has never 
been doubted. But what political ideas or 
institutions they brought with them from 
that country is a discovery yet to be made. 
Mr. Griffis appears to vibrate between the 
Six Nations and the Netherlands as having 
suggested the idea of the confederation of 
the original thirteen States. Confederation 
was an old ideain New England. It was 
first thought of when the colonies began to 
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expand and divide into new migrations. It 
was proposed earnestly in 1635, and accom- 
plished in 1643. Franklin brought it up 
with the consent of the royal Governors in 
1743, at Albany,.in a coherent scheme for 
the united action of the thirteen colonies. 
It was in support of this scheme that the 
Pennsylvania Gazette came out with the 
serpent flag and the motto ‘‘ Unite or die.” 
The Revolutionary fathers went back 
often to this Albany plan, which 
broke down at the time mainly be- 
cause the colonies would not have it, 
and certainly not because they would have 
no Indian examples.- The third recent 
addition to this series, ‘‘Makers of Amer- 
ica,” is The Life of General Houston, 1793- 
1863. By Henry Bruce. This is the pic- 
turesque life-story of a picturesque man, 
who lived in picturesqve times, among pic- 
turesque people, and acted his part in a pic- 
turesque manner. It is not a great history, 
and not a noble history, tho Gen. Sam 
Houston had noble elements in his charac- 
ter, and especially in the closing scenes of 
his life bore himself in a very noble way. 
The barbaric love of dramatic action and 
dramatic situations was strong in him; and 
he even brought to Washington when he 
came there as Senator a touch of something 
which gave him the appearance, beneath 
his Mexican blanket, of a magnificent bar- 
barian. Mr. Bruce admires him for what 
he was heartily enough to blur no feat- 
ure of the portrait, and in spite of the 
barbarism of the whole Texas business, 
(the wretched conspiracies which formed the 
sequel of Burr’s original conspiracy), in 
spite of the rum and the swearing, he draws 
the picture of a strong, honest, interesting 
man, who needed nothing but the genuine 
conversion which his wife, after many pray- 
ers and much faithful wait'ng and gentle 
example, was at last permitted to rejoice in. 
Mr. Bruce’s picture of him when the War 
of the Secession broke out is full of pathos. 
From the Governor’s chair in Tennessee he 
had tumbled suddenly into barbarism. He 
had gone into Texas to fight Mexico and 
bring a new State intothe Union. On this 
exploit he had counted to seat himself in 
the White House. When the War broke 
out it shattered the ambition of his lifetime. 
He could not go with the South. He knew 
Jetferson Davis and scorned him. He bade 
his State fall back if it would into inde- 
pendent sovereignty, but to keep clear of 
Davis and the Confederacy. He could not 
break away from his State. In brave sad 
words he foretold what would come and 
what did come. But his heart was broken, 
and when Vicksburg fell and the Federal 
Army rolled down to the Mississippi he 
died. John Winthrop, First Governor 
of the Massachusetts Colony. By Joseph 
Hopkins Twitchell. This is the latest num- 
ber which has appeared in this series 
(“Makers of America’’), and like the one first 
noticed above is the work of a Congrega- 
tional clergyman of Hartford. It is a 
graceful tribute to Massachusetts from 
Connecticut. Dr. Twitchell knows the Con- 
necticut history well and writes from the 
same point of view as Dr. Walker, who, 
had Winthrop been his subject, would have 
traced the history on substantially the lines 
laid down by Dr. Twitchell. The theoretic 
difference that lay between Hooker and 
Cotton, and which became the difference 
between Connecticut and Massachusetts, is 
recognized in both volumes. Dr. Twitchell 
writes with sense and knowledge of those 
much beclouded episodes of Massachusetts 
history, the Hutchinson controversy, the 
Roger Williams matter, the Quakers and 
the witches. He appreciates the great 
points of the history and the nobleness of 
Winthrop, and his style is warm, hearty 
and inspiring. 








The Preacher and his Models (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York, $2.00), is the title 
given to “The Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing” for the year 1891, by the Rev. James 
Stalker, D.D., of Glasgow, Scotland, and 
author of “ Imago Christi,” etc. Dr. Stalk- 
er takes for these lectures a somewhat new 
direction, and looks at the preacher in the 
different relations in which he stands to 
human society as “a man of God,” “a pa- 
triot,” “a man,” “a false prophet,” “a 
Christian,” ete. They are suggestive, stim- 
wlating,and rich in good Scotch sense. 
The Incarnation of the Son of God is the 
title under which the Bampton Lectures 
for 1891, by Charles Gore, M.A., Principal 
of Pusey House and Fellow of Trinity, Ox- 
ford, are published. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1891. $1.50.) We have at 
our command only space to call attention 
to these Lectures as addressed to general 
readers rather than professed theological 
Students. They are based on the assumption 
that all right theory “‘ emerges out of expe- 
Tlence” and is the analysis of it; and that 












Christianity, as the religion of the Incarna- 
tion, is the religion of experience and fact, 


and may be vindicated as such. -Hap- 
piness in the Spiritual Life; or, ‘‘ The Secret 
of the Lord.”” A Series of Practical Con- 
siderations. By the Rev. William Clavell 
Ingram, Honorary Canon of Peterborough 
Cathedral. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $2.25.) This is a volume of Lenten 
addresses, somewhat re-written for publica- 
tion. They deal directly with the subject 
announced in the title. The author sees the 
point clearly, and comes directly to it. 
What he says has much of that quality in 
it which we Americans call grip. The sub- 
ject is one that requires sense, good judg- 
ment, spiritual wisdom and gracious in- 
sight for its illustration more than original 
intellectual investigation. These gifts the 
author has in abundance.———Jesus, the 
Curpenter of Nazareth. By a Layman. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
This is a second and revised edition of this 
interesting work. We are interested in it 
as an illustration of the view the lay mind, 
in its better examples, is coming to take of 
Christianity, and especially of its intense 
eagerness to draw as near as possible to the 
center of all, in the Life of the Divine 
Founder. This volume is notably a plea for 
a simpler Christianity, with more direct 
access to the vital realities and centers of 
faith. Fhere is not much theology in it, 
and, so far as the author could avoid it, 
no sectarianism. It has a vivid, realistic, 
descriptive character, which is not out 
of touch with the taste of the age. 
Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred Eder- 
sheim. Author’s Edition, with illustrations 
by Hoffman. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York. $38.50.) We have noticed this 
work at length from the scholarly and crit- 
ical point of view. The present edition is 
in some sense a monumental and memorial 
publication, in honor of the lamented au- 
thor, recently deceased. It is handsomely 
as well as solidly made, and copiously illu- 
minated with a gallery of striking designs 
by Hoffman, which bring out the living pic- 
turesque features which we have more than 
once noticed as helping the book to the po- 
sition of, perhaps, the best of all the recent 
Lives of Christ for the general reader. 
Life on the Congo. By the Rev. W. Holman 
Bentley, Baptist Missionary to the Congo. 
(Pacific Press Publishing Co. 60 cents.) 
This is the revised and enlarged edition of 
a useful memoir of the new work opening 
in Central Africa. It is, of course, largely 
a compilation, but in describing portions 
of the missionary work has the original 
character of personal acquaintance with the 
subject. It is brief, popular, and illustrated 
with many designs of the natives and coun- 
try. —Sermons in Miniature for Extem- 
pore Preachers, by the Rev. Alfred G. Mor- 
timer, D.D., Rector of St. Mary’s, Castleton, 
Staten Island, is the insidious title given 
toa collection of sermons, plans and sketches 
for every Sunday and holy day of the Chris- 
tian year, for the use of clergymen who are 
not able or disposed to make their own ser- 
mons. The author frankly avows his wish 
to “supply extempore preachers with 
sketches of sermons in such form as may be 
most easily used’’—without detection, we 
syppose. But with or without detection, 
the preacher who relies on such helps will, 
first of all, help himself out of the pulpit. 
(EK. and J. B. Young & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
Christ and the Heroes of Heathen- 
dom. By the Rev. James Wells, M.A. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 40 
cents.) This is one of the most useful and 
interesting publications of the London 
Religious Tract Society. The present is a 
new and cheaper edition, but neatly printed, 
and in good, readable type. The subject is 
one which engaged the scholarly author for 
many years. It includes the comparative 
examination of Aschylus as the theologian 
of heathendom, Socrates its reformer, Plato 
its prophet and Epictetus its saint, and the 
summing up of the whole in a chapter on 
Christ and his competitors. It has not the 
breadth or accuracy of learning shown in 
Dullinger’s “Jew and Gentile,” nor the 
charitable moderation of Uhlhorn in his 
“Conflicts of Christianity’’; but it is far 
more popular than either of those books, 
and more practically useful. Five- 
Minute Talks for Young People; or, the Way 
to Success, is a collection of short papers 
by the late Richard Newton, D.D., of Phil- 
adelphia, selected from The Youth’s World 
and other periodicals of the American Sun- 
day-School Union. They have the charac- 
teristic pungency, practical directness and 
attractive simplicity of Dr. Newton’s relig- 
ious writings. (American Sunday-School 
Union, New York and Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


We have before us Illustrative Notes: A 
Guide to the Study of. the Sunday-Schoot 
Lessons for 1892. By Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., 























aud Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York.$1.25.) This is the standard 
teachers’ guide for the InternationalSunday- 
school Lessons for the coming year, prepared 
by Mr. Hurlbut aided by the same staff which 
co-operated with him last year. The work 
appears to be done on the same method as 
in the previous years, and is too well known 
to require further notice. The Book of 
Psalms According to the Authorized Ver- 
sion Metrically Arranged. (Fleming H. 
Revell, New York. $2.00.) Thisis the met- 
rical edition of the Psalms, published by the 
London Religious Tract Society, with in- 
truductions, various renderings, explana- 
tory notes andindex. Itis brief, compendi- 
ous and critically conservative. Ezra 
and Nehemiah. TheirLives and their Times. 
By GeorgeRawlinson,M.A.,F.R.G.S. (A.D.F. 
Randolph &Co.,NewYork. $1.00.) The author 
of this volume accepts the old chronology of 
these books as presented by Prideaux (agree- 
ing with Ewald and Dean Stanley). For the 
illustrations of his work and the times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah he has drawn heavily 
on the rich and abundant stores of modern 
travel, exploration and critical study. The 
volume belongs in the “ Men of the Bible” 
series. In the same popular series we 
find Gideon and the Judges. A Study His- 
torical and Practical. By the Rev. John 
Marshall Lang, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York. $1.00.) This number in 
the above named series requires no further 
notice than to say that it is a carefully 
made compilation for the general reader, to 
whose requirements it is adapted, and be- 
fore whom it lays in an attractive 
and well-winnowed form the _ results 
of scholarship, exploration and varied 
study in a satisfactory manner. 
Hints and Helps in the Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1892. By the Rev. David James 
Burrell, D.D., and the Rev. Joseph Dunn 
Burrell. (American Tract Society, New 
York. $1.25.) From a practical point of 
view this Sunday-school manual is much 
to be commended. In general it is not over- 
loaded with needless learning or critical 
discussion. It does not waste itself on 
minor points. It is practically suggestive. 
There is no flavor of modern critical theory 
in it. In Old Testament criticism the 
authors stand on conservative ground, and 
repudiate, for example, the whole assump- 
tion of the deutero-Isaiah. Sermons on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons 
for 1892, by the Monday Club. (Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
ciety. $1.25.) This is the seventeenth 
annual series published by this wide-awake 
club of hard-working Eastern Massachu- 
setts ministers. There have been some 
changes in the personnel of the club—to its 
advantage, however, we should judge from 
the list of preachers. The series stands this 
year as it has before, a valuable compilation 
of collateral discussion running parallel 
with the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons, In connection with the above, as 
an aid which should not be overlooked, we 
name Bible Studies from the Old and New 
Testament, covering the International Sun- 
day-School Lessons for 1892. By George F. 
Pentecost, D.D. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) Dr. Pentecost sends home 
this message to American Bible students and 
Sunday-school workers from the depths of 
the Himalayan Mountains, where he is at 
present working. The Sunday-school com- 
mentaries by Dr. Pentecost have a unique 
character which will always give them a 
distinct field and confirm them in possession 
of it. The fullness of knowledge out of 
which they are written is knowledge of the 
human heart in its relations to the Divine 
Word. They are always fresh, and directed 
to practical and substantial ends. They 
avoid topics with which the author has no 
special acquaintance, and which are of no 
general or real importance to students of 
the Bible. Over and above all this they are 
warm and hearty. 


The Pentateuch of Printing, with a 
Chapter on Judges. By William Blades, 
Ay agenre The Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., of Chicago, may be proud to see their 
imprimatur on this book, tho it is of Eng- 
lish mianufacture. It is a book greatly to 
be desired of all who love good books, and 
hold in honor the men who have taught the 
world how to print them. .The title is not 
as fanciful as it may seem; for in The Pen- 
tateuch we have the book of the origins, 
that of the dispersion and Exodus; that of 
the law [Leviticus], or the rules to be fol- 
lowed in making a book; that of Numbers, 
or of the Roll of Honor, to which this vol- 
ume is particularly devoted; while that of 
Deuteronomy suggests to our author a sort 
of recapitulation, which enables him to speak 
of the regeneration which the art of print- 
ing has received from the application to it 
of steam and machinery. Closely following 
the Pentateuch is the Book of the Judges, 























which hes suggested to M. Blades a chapter 
on the critics and specialists, and what they 
have done and written on the subject. 
Thus, in pleasant vein, the author justifies 
his quaint title. All bibliophiles know who 
William Blades was. We say was, for he 
died a year ago last April, in 1890. Tho very 
much known and honored by those who 
knew him at all, the class in which he be- 
longed and to whom he appealed was not 
large. His own publications are considera- 
ble in number, and of such excellence as to 
have made him a first-class authority on the 
history of printing. His “ Life of Caxton” 
is his best known and most considerable 
work. The Caxton celebration in 1877 was 
an event of general importance, with which 
his name will also be closely associated, and 
which owed its success to him above all 
others. Notwithstanding these titles to fame, 
when Mr. Blades died in April, 1890, the 
balance between what was known of him and 
what was not known but richly worth being 
known was such as to make it very neces- 
sary that along with the posthumous publi- 
cation of the Pentatuch of Printing should 
go a full biographic Memoir, such as we 
have in this volume from the author’s 
friend, ‘l'albot Baines Reed. The Memoir is 
more bibliographic than biographic; that is, 
it is written on the bibiliographic side, 
where, of course, its main interest is. But 
Mr. Blades’s Pentatewch is as delightful as 
the title is quaint. He goes through the 
evidence as to priority between Coster, Gut- 
tenberg, Fust and Scheeffer, with surprising 
swiftness and simplicity, and clears up 
in a chapter a matter which Dr. Van der 
Linde left confused after all in his three 
immense folios, 1886, Die Geschichte der Er- 
findens der Buchdruckkunst. Mr. Blades 
does not agree wholly with Van der Linde, 
a freedom which a man who has written on 
the subject three folios at a sitting and three 
other large works to explain himself and 
back up his views could not forgive, but 
went promptly into cold relations with the 
bold ‘‘typographer.’’ Mr. Blades, however, 
on his part persisted in the belief that the 
printers of Mayence got their suggestions 
from Holland, that probably Coster was 
ahead of them in the use of movable metal 
type; but if not he, then certainly some one 
or more of the unknown typographers con- 
cerned in the production of the Donatuses 
of which we have many examples and which 
were assuredly worked off on some kind of 
movable type. We cannot pursue further 
this fascinating discussion, and there is no 
need we should, as what we specially have 
in mind is tonotify our readers how fully 
and clearly they will find this history 
sketched in the volume before us with more 
interesting matter arranged and presented 
soas to sketch the entire history of printing 
and printers in its choice examples from 
1440 or thereabout (assuming that date for 
the beginning) down to the steam press and 
the steam type-setting machine. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $4.50.) 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. (Bos 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) This 
is Vol. I of what promises to be a most ex- 
cellent prose translation of the Divine 
Comedy. The “‘ Hell ”’ is here given in clear, 
forceful, nervous English diction from the 
beginning where the poet ‘‘ midway on the 
road of life” is lost in the dark wood, to 
where through a “* round opening ’’ he comes 
forth from Hell “to see again the stars.” 
The ordinary reader we should say will re- 
ceive from this rendering a much better im- 
pression of the great poem’s import than 
from any versified translation. Here the 
translator is not handicapped by the respon- 
sibility of the rhymer, and he does not feel a 
temptation toward sacrificing truth to 
meter. The work is dedicated to James 
Russell Lowell,who gave his great aid while 
living to perfecting it up to the fifth canto. 
It is a book that should be in every library. 

A Calendar of Sonnets. By Helen 
Jackson. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2.00.) 
These sonnets of the months by the late 
Helen Hunt Jackson were first published, 
we believe, some years ago, and they are now 
beautifully illustrated with vignettes and 
full-page pictures. Mrs. Jackson was a 
poet of excellence, whose lines will ring on 
down the years. These sonnets are not her 
best work, but they are worthy of this beau- 
tiful print and these delicate decorations. 
—— Andrew Lang is the editor par excel- 
lence of Blue Books. Wehave now in hand 
his Blue Poetry Book, which is not by any 
means a book of blue poetry; but it isa very 
judiciously compiled selection of good 
things from many of the best poets with nu- 
merous illustrations by H. J. Ford and Lan- 
celot Speed. (Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00.) 
Legends and Lyrics, by Nora Perry 
(Boston, Little, Brown & Co.), is a beauti- 
ful little volume of charming verse; and this 
is all there is to say, seeing that we have not 
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space for quotations. Miss Perry has the 
art of singing sweetly in many moods; in 
this book she is often at her best. The 
Lost Ring and Other Poems, By Caro- 
line A. Mason. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25.) The short memoir which pre- 
cedes these poems but gives substance to 
the thought suggested by reading them, the 
thought that the poet must have been a 
sweet, loving and liberal-minded woman. 
It is pleasant to read verse with this quali- 





ty of rich human sympathy in it.——— 
Alles D Alouette. By F. W. Bourdillon. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. 75 cents.) 


Here, in a thin little book of seventy-three 
pages, we have all the verse so far published 
by the writer, who, some dozen years ago, 
made a place for himself among true singers 
by his eight lines beginning, ‘“‘The night } as 
a thousand eyes.”’ All of the pieces are 
short, two stanzas euch, and all of them 
have something in them to excuse the mak- 
ing: but there has been no substantial 
progress in Mr. Bourdillon’s art, no broad 
ening of his power, no growth of his imag 
ination: his are, true enough, the 
wings of the lark; but they seem still only 
half-fiedged, and the 
twitterings, very sweet indeed, but not soar- 
ing. 


wings 


songs are sparrow- 


The Lovers’ Year-Book of Poetry. By 
Horace Parker Chandler. Vol. I, January 
to June. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 
This is a collection of love poems for every 
day in the first half of the year. It is to be 
followed immediately with a second volume 
to cover the six months trom July to the 
end of December. We do not hesitate to 
pronounce it a collection of extraordinary 
freshness and merit. The compiler has 
climbed for his selections high on the sides 
of Parnassus and taken counsel with goodly 
bards. It is not in hackneyed rhymes that 
his lovers converse, but in fresh 
from the unfailing fountains. These selec- 
tions are not compiled for the momentary. 
transport of fitful passion but to expand 
the honeymoon rapture into the constancy 
of habit. If the forthcoming volume covers 
the second half of the year as well as this 
does the first, the book will be an anthology 
inspired by; the Muses and dear to all whom 
they ——"The illustrated calendar 
which comes in this week is AU Around the 


meters 


lov e. 


Year. By J. PaulineSunter. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 50 cents.) A very pretty 
thing to hang on the wall, with rings, 
chain and tassels, daintily illustrated 
and printed in lovely, soft colors. 


—-Roses of Romance from the Poems of 
John Keats and Flowers of Fancy, Selected 
fromthe Works of Perey Bysshe Shelley. 
Two charming booklets arranged and illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 41.00 each.) Some of the 
illustrations in these delicious booklets are 
as airy, dreamy and graceful as the poems 
themselves. The two in white and gold 
make a dainty pair. —An Old Sweetheart 
of Mine, by James Whitcomb Riley (The 
Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.,#2.00), 
isa pleasing poem with pleasing illustra- 
paper. The 
defect of the illustrations as a series is that 


tions in soft colors on heavy 
the poet too farin his dreams 
and lyrics, a-lovering with his future wife 
of the cradle and not 
tucker.———Volumes VII 
new Riverside Edition of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in Thirteen Volumes are just out. They 
include (Vol. VII) ‘A Mortal Antipathy, 
First Opening of the New Portfolio” and 
(Vol. VIL) * Pages from an Old Voluine of 
Life, A Collection of 1857-1881."" 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and 
New York. 1.50 —The 
same publishers, at the same price, bring 
out a new and elegant edition of 
Bound. A Winter Idyl, by John Green- 
leaf Whittier, with Designs by EB. H. Gar- 
rett, and a good engraved portrait of the 
poe’ for frontispiece. The edition is hand- 
sémely and appropriately bound in white. 


goes back 


when she is just out 
out of bib and 
and VIII of the 
The Writings 
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Essays, 


per volume.) 


Snow- 


A Supplement to Allibone’s Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors, By John Foster 
Kirk. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. Two vols., royal 8vo, pp. 1562. 
&8.00.) The general thoroughness of plan 
and method and close critical attention to 
this work reduce the 
reviewer's task in noticing it to little more 
than a descriptive account of what it is and 
and what it is good for. The work is a con- 
tinuation of Allibone’s three volumes from 
the somewhat irregular chronological line 
on which his work closed down to the end 
of 1888. The two supplementary volumes 
are uniform in style and size with the pre- 
ceding,and the work is done on the same 
general method, which is a combination of 
brief biographic notice with brief critical 
notice, These notices in the Supplement be- 


details bestowed on 








come (as notices approaching more nearly 
the present moment should), briefer, and 
more pains have been taken to keep the bio- 
graphic and critical department distinct. 
Allibone’s original intention was to end his 
whole work uniformly at the year 1850. 
This was done substantially (with but few 
exceptions), from A to O inclusive. From 
P to Z the limit became irregular, extend- 
ing to the end of 1869, or the middle of 1870. 
The chronological line on which the Sup- 
plement begins is adapted to this varying 
boundary, tho in a few cases of omission it 
has been found necessary to go back behind 
the earlier of these dates. At the other limit 
the line is fixed uniformly at the end of 1888, 
Within this compass the author has intro- 
duced titles of ninety-three thousand seven 
hundred and eighty books. They are select- 
ed from every class, tho in general school- 
books, pamphlets, single addresses, sermons, 
etc., are omitted. The number of authors rep- 
resented in the two volumes éxceeds thirty- 
seven thousand. Nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-nine of these articles contain 
biographical notices which are more or less 
expanded into details. The critical ex- 
tracts selected from the weekly, monthly 
and quarterly press number seven thousand 
four hundred and fifty, and are intended to 
represent and characterize the whole work 
to which each refers. The sources from 
which the information condensed into these 
brief notices is drawn, are generally trust 
worthy, tho in their original form they are 
bulky, and so scattered as to entail too 
much work on the explorer to be really 
available. The practical usefulness of Alli- 
bone’s unrivaled work has been growing 
steadily less for want of exactly such a Sup- 
plement as Mr. Kirk has at last provided. 
The original three volumes will now resume 
their place, and the whole five volumes will 
make a work which no student or writer 
who has much to do with books or authors 
will willingly consent to be without. So 
far as any test but that of long and various 
use can decide, the work appears to be done 
well. It has thus far sustained the test for 
comparatively obscure or little known 
books to which we have subjected it, while 
on subjects of known and general interest, 
we find it full and accurate—a sure and 
ready ke¥ to the personal or authorship side 
of the entire mass of British and American 
literature. 


Dr. Liddon’s Tour in Egypt and Pales- 
tine in 1886. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $1.75.) This a volume of 
letters written by Canon Liddon’s sister, 
Mrs. King, the companion of his tour in 
Egypt and Palestine in 1885-’86. The letters 
have a melancholy interest, as they relate 
to a distinguished divine who was alrdidy 
making his preparations for death, and was 
taking this trip through Egypt and the 
Holy Land, as so many others have taken 
it, in the hope of prolonging a life which 
was already doomed. The letters are de- 
lightful in all ways. They rehearse a story 
of which we never tire and which is always 
fresh when told with the genuine enthusi- 
asm of direct observation. The personal 
part of the narrative is particularly in- 
teresting, and the whole series of letters 
have that kind of fresh originality which 
makes the impression that nothing has 
ever been written on the subject before. 
——The Discourses of Epictetus. With 
the Enchciridion and Fragments Reprint- 
ed from the Translation of George Long. 
(Two volumes. Macmillan & Co., New 
York. ¥*3.00 the set.) Between this English 
translation of Epictetus and Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s revised translation, noticed by us 
October 15th, scholars will have to decide. 
These two editions have no rival so far as we 
know, except the large standard German 
edition in six volumes, by Schweighiuser. 
This Macmillan reprint of Long is a com- 
pact, well-made edition, handy in size, and 
has approved itself in use. Essays, Re- 
views and By James Marti- 
neau. (Longmans, Green & Co. &2.50 per 
volume.) We have noticed the publication 
of this series of Dr. Martineau’s ** Essays, 
Reviews and Addresses’? as they came to 
us from the press. The volumes now be- 
fore us are Vol III, Theologica!, Philosophi- 
eal, and Vol. IV, Academical, Religious. 
They have been selected and revised by the 
author for publication.———Bulletin No. 9, 
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Addresses. 


of the Bureau of the American Republics 
is Mexico, prepared by Arthur W. Fergus- | 


son and published under the supervision of 
William E. Curtis, Director. The volume 
is rich in material statistic of all kinds inter- 
esting to persons engaged in trade or com- 
merce. It has a large, fine map with the rail- 
ways on it, and seventeen illustrations. (Bu- 
reau of the American Republics, Washing- 
ton, D. C.}——-Pictorial Astronomy for Gen- 
eral Readers. By George F. Chambers, 


F.R.A.S.(Macmillan & Co.,New York. $1.00.) 





Mr, Chambers is the author of a standard 





“Handbook of Descriptive and Practical As- 
tronomy,”’ and has attemptedin this minor 
volume to give a kind of elementary read- 
ing astronomy for young students, fitting 
in his text as he goes to a series of illustra- 
tions left over from “‘ Hind’s Illustrated As- 
tronomy,” now oyt of print. This accounts 
for the great gaps in the illustrations as a 
systematic series and particularly in the 
star maps, which are wofully defective in 
the description of the constellations. The 
text as a whole is what it claims to be. 


The Corporation Problem, by William 
W. Cook (Putnams), is evidently the work 
of a man thoroughly familiar with the de- 
tails of his subject. He considers that his 
problem ‘‘ embraces the uses, abuses, bene- 
fits, dangers, wealth and power of corpora- 
tions,’ and states that if his work results 
in awakening a more general interest in 
those topics than now exists,his purpose will 
have been answered. We incline to the 
opinion that interest will rather be satisfied 
than awakened by this book; for it is full of 
such multifarious information as to make 
it apparent that the “‘ problem” is as broad 
as the modern business world, and that its 
solution must be so general in character as 
to be no solution at all. In this respect the 
book is futile; nevertheless it contains a 
great deal of interesting matter, principal- 
ly in the shape of quotations from all sorts 
of writers relating to the various aspects of 
corporate activity. Mr. Slack Worth- 
ington presents us with a plan for the 
regeneration of society, undér the title 
Politics and Property; or, Phronocracy: 
A Compromise between Democracy and 
Plutocracy. (Putnams.) The author is 
opposed to plutocracy and to socialism, and 
would substitute phronocracy, or the rule 
of reason, prudence and understanding. 
Every one will agree with him as to the de- 
sirableness of this end; but there will not 
be the same unanimity as to the means by 
which it is to be attained. The means pro- 
posed by him are in general the restriction 
of the suffrage by educational and property 
qualifications, and a progressive tax, not 
upon income, but upon wealth. The prop- 
erty qualification recommended is the own- 
ership of real estate or Government bonds 
to the amount of five hundred dollars. The 
progressive tax is adjusted by fixing a rate 
“on every thousand dollars of individual 
property, equal tothe one hundred thou- 
sandth part of the total value of the prop- 
erty.” A more romantic feature of the 
scheme is that ‘“‘the grand old American 
Eagle, the emblem of liberty and power, is 
fancifully pictured at no distant day to 
stand with his feet perched upon the 
ferruginous mountains of Missouri— 
soon to be the center of population and 
power—with his pinions outspread, lashing 
the billows of both oceans, his beak plunged 
into the frozen waters of the Arctic Zone, 
his tail winnowing the waves of the Carib- 
bean Sea, with a hundred million people 
marshaled in the holy cause of liberty, pur- 
suing countless diversified occupations in 
fraternity and peace.’’ The book is a curi- 
ous compound of shrewd and foolish obser- 
vations. 





The Poems of John Ruskin. Volume I- 
Poems writien in Boyhood, 1826-1835. Vol- 
ume IT. Poems written in Youth, 1836- 
1845, and Later Poems. Edited by W. G. 
Collingwood. Val D’ Arno: Ten Lectures 
on the Tuscan Art directly Antecedent to 
the Florentine Year of Victories Given 
before the University of Oxford in Michael- 
mas Term, 1873. By John Ruskin, LL.D., 
with an introduction by Charles Eliot 
Norton. (Charles E. Merrill & Co., New 
York. #1.50 per vol.) This volume belongs 
to the only authorized American, or the 
*“Brantwood Edition” of Ruskin’s works. 
The two volumes of poems are particularly 
interesting for the large number of juvenile 
poems which see themselves here in type 
for the first time. They are not marvelous 
as examples of ripe poetic power, but they 
will be read with surprise and wonder as 
coming froma boy twelve and in some cases 
only seven years old. The editor gives an 
example from this tender age which, in 
thought and versification, is simply marvel- 
ous—the poem on “‘ Time,” beginning: 

* Papa, what’s Time?—a figure or a sense? 

"Tis one, but ndt the other.—Is not Time 
A figure? Yes, it is; for on the top of shops 
We often see a figure with two wings,” etc. 
Even more striking is the little humorous 
poem on “‘The Want of a Subject,” which 
dates from his twelfth year, beginning: 
“IT want a thing to write upon 
But I cannot find one; 
And I have wanted one so long 
That I must write on—none.” 
In general these juvenile verses, more than 
fourscore of which are now brought out for 





the first time, are the unique feature of the 
eollection, : 


Home Worship and the Use of the Bible 
in the Home. By the Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., with the co-operation of 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, James H. Taylor, 
D.D., Bishop Simpson, Dr. John Hall, Dr. 
Wm. M. Taylor, and Dr. Geo. Dana Board- 
man. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 
This excellent work must now be in about 
its twentieth edition, and has steadily im- 
proved since the first, which we considered 
superior to any similar collection for use in 
the home then extant. It has gained much 
in the recent editions from Dr. William M. 
Taylor’s editorial contributions. 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. W. M. FULLERTON’s book on Cairo 
is shortly to be brought out by the Macmil- 
lans. 


....Lord Randolph Churchill’s South 
African letters will be issued in book form 
early next year. 


.-The volume on Vermont in the 
‘“‘American Commonwealths” Series will be 
published immediately. 





....The Clarendon Press will commem- 
orate the Shelley Centenary next year, by 
the publication of Mr. F. 8. Ellis’s Shelley 
Concordance. 


...-The Christmas number of The Century 
will contain short stories by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Frank R. Stockton and Mary 
Hallock Foote. 


..A complete translation of Poe's poems 
in Italian will be published this month in 
Rome, with bibliography and a critical 
biographical essay. 


....The fund which it was proposed to 
raise for the purpose of erecting a memorial 
to Richard Jefferies, in Salisbury Cathedral, 
still lacks a considerable sum to make it 
sufficient. 


....Thomas Whittaker announces for 
early publication a life of Commodore An 
son, retold for boys, under the title ‘‘ From 
Middy to Admiral of the Fleet,’’ by Dr. 
Macaulay, editor of The Boys’ Own Paper. 

....-Mr. Rennell Rodd, who has alread: 
done some beautiful work in verse, has in 
preparation a volume of poems entitled 
“The Violet Crown.” He will also publish 
a boc« on “ The Customs and Lore of Mod 
ern Greece. ” 


... D. Appleton & Co. announce “ Lad 
Dufferin’s Journal,’’ which will cover the 
period of her sojourn in Canada when Lord 
Dufferin was Governor General of the 
Dominion; and “ The Tragedy of Ida Noble,” 
a new novel by W. Clark Russell. 


....The remains of Helen Hunt Jackson 
have been removed from Cheyenne Moun 
tain, where they have lain for six years, and 
re-interred in Evergreen Cemetery, Colorado 
Springs. Her former resting-place was 
desecrated by toll-gates and pleasure seek- 
ers. 


.... The Brooklyn Institute announces an 
anniversary meeting in commemoration of 
the birthday of Wendell Phillips, on the 
30th instant, when Mr. George William 
Curtis will deliver an address. A course of 
lectures will-be given by Mr. George Make- 
peace Towle, of Boston. 

....-Professor Wilkinson’s poem, ‘The 
Epic of Saul,” reviewed in these columns 
last winter from an advance copy, and whose 
publication has been strangely delayed, is 
now in handsome form on the market, and 
is winning from the press generally the 
good opinions which, as our readers know, 
we think it deserves. 


Peres A story is going the rounds of the 
papers that the well-known publishing 
house in Boston, which recently issued an 
edition of Walton’s ‘‘ Angler,’”’ received 4 
letter sent in their care to ‘‘ Izaak Walton, 
isq.”’ It came from a clipping bureau. 
Walton was assured that his book was 
attracting considerable attention, and an 
offer was made to send him notices from all 
papers in this country and Canada. 

.... Short Stories for December contains 
one of those remarkable sketches of out-of- 
the-way country life, by Mr. Quiller Couch, 
which are fast making him famous: his 
style is vivid, simple and entirely free from 
effort. Stories are also reprinted from 
Rudyard Kipling and J. M. Barrie. This 
publication, it will be remembered, makes 4 
point of reprinting some famous story i0 
each issue. This month they publish Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘“‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale-” 

.... The New York History Company an- 
nounces that the first volume of the ‘“‘ Memo- 
rial History of the City of New York,” edited 
by Gen. James Grant Wilson, which was t0 
appear in October, has been unavoidably 
delayed by the printers, but will be com- 
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will consist of four royal octavo volumes 
of about 600 pages each, and illustrated by 
more than 1,000 fine wood and steel engrav- 
ings. Genera] Wilson will be assisted by 


many well-known historical writers. 


- 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


siar-Land. Being Talks with Young Pay 
about the Wonders of the Heavens. Bic 
Robert Stowell Ball, F.R.S. Illustrated. 7 








<5'4, pp. xii, 376. Boston: Ginn & Co.......... $1 10 


Decisive Events of American History. The Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, 1863. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. 63435, pp. 178. Boston: Lee & Shep- 


rhe New World and the New Book. An Address 
Jelivered before the Nineteenth Century 
e lub of New York City, January lth is9. 
With kindred Essa By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. see lexsh, pp. viii, 239. The 
SAMO... 00 cocccceccccscece On eee n wee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
\ Hard Lesson. By E. Lovett Cameron. ix4M, 

pp. 348. New York: John A. Taylor & Co.. 
Frie naey Letters to Girls. By Helen A. Hawley. 
pp. 97. New York: Anson D, F. Ran- 

dol ‘ph & Co 

With Serip and Staff. A Tale of the Children’s 
Crusade. By Eliza W. Peattie. Illustrated 
by Grace F. Randolph and Edith Mitchell. 
7iqx5, pp. 182. The same 


Friendly Talks with Boys. 4 in A. Haw- 
ley. 734x5, pp. 106. The same.................- 
Dr. John Brown and His phere Isabella. Out- 
lines. By E. T. McLaren. Fifth taition. 
With Portraits. 74¢x5, pp. vii, 89. The same. 
Historical Memorials of Veeepincte Abbey. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., late 
Dean of Westminster. Illustrated Edition. 
In two volumes. 9x64. Volume I. The 
Foundation of the Abbey—The Coronations 
-The Royal Tombs—The Monuments. Pp. 
= 335. Volume II, The Monuments (Con- 
vued) Before and Since the Reformation. 
Pp. RR a er ae 


Willi nat L Jloyd Garrison,  : Abolitionist. eo 
Archiba irimke. A. 34x54 ix, 
405. New York: Funk & Wage. 


Sunday Reading for the Young. With upwards 
of Two Hundred and Fifty Original i ustra- 
tions by Gordon prowas, Georges Montbard, 
G. W. Rhead, T. Pym, Helen Miles, A. G. 
Walker, etc. 1x7, PP. iv, 411. New York: 
E. and J. B. Yo oung & ¢ wecccccccccceses coccece 

rhe Fi rst Germanic Bible psa ae from the 
Greek, By the Gothic Bishop Wulfila, in the 
Fourth Century; and Other Remains of the 
Gothic Language. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, a Syntax, and a Glossary, by G. H. 

salg, Ph.D. 1s4Xi%, D pp. xxi, 469. New York: 
Bi. WeSCGTIMAM GOO, «oo. ccccscccccsccccccccceses 

History of Circume rw from the Earliest 
limes to the Present. With a History of Eu- 
nochisin, Hermaphrodism, etc., as Observed 
among All Races and Nacions; also a De- 
scription of the Different Operative Methods 
of Modern Surgery Practiced upon the Pre- 
puce. By P. C, Remondino, M. 73¢x5, pp. 

x, 345. Philadelphia, Penn.: F. A. Davis 

Misjudged. By W. Hotabere, Translated by 
Mary FE. Almy. x5, pp. 296. Chicago and 
New York: Rand, . cNal y Pe ei iewnyecenccess 

Christ and Our Country; or, A Ho = View of 
Christianity in the Present By the 
kev. Jonn B. Robins, A.M. Third Edition. 
tiex5, pp. 141. Dalton, Ga.: Farnsworth Bros. 

~vlect Notes. A Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1492. Explanatory, Illus- 

trative, Doctrinal and Practical. With Dl- 

lustrations, Maps, Pictures. Chronology of 

the Old Testament, Chronology of "the 
\cts, Suggestions to Teachers, Library 
Kteferences. By the Rev. F. M. Peloubet, 
D.D., and M. A. Peloubet. Studies in the 
Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Daniel; in the te aa? and in the cent 9x6. 
pp. 360. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co........... 

Sunday-School - mola for 1892. With Golden 
Te xte and Bible Facts. Arranged by the 
Key. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 44¢x234, pp. 32. The 

rhe International Question Book and Scholars’ 
Aid on the Uniform Series of the Sabbath 
School Lessons. Adopted by the Internation- 
ali Commuttee for Is8. By F. N. Peloubet, 
D.D. in three Grades. Bagxatg. Grade I, 
Senior, pp. 200; Grade II, Intermediate; Part 
iif, For Younger Scholars, pp. 17% The 

rhe Little Learners’ Question Book, or the Inter- 
national Topics for 1892. By Alice Norton. 
‘art Lil of the Peloubet Series. 5bexdte, pp. 
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Mar Hereford’s Dream. By Edna Lyall. Tix 
‘4, pp. 41. New York: The United States 
EN RE SC eS eT, earn 


AC hic ago Bible Class. By Ursula Gestefeld. 
136X556, DP. WOE. The GAME.......cccccccccccccee 
\ Visit to the Country. With Surprise Mate 
Pictures, 12x9. New York: Brentano’s...... 
Faust. The Flower Song and The at ai 
song. Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory. 
Text by Joan Kendrick Bangs. 1144x844. 


























Bet Ci icaccinraninntnatibvumtnntaaeeminatinene 
Onward, Christian Soldiers. ppamresed by 
Frank M. Gregory. Ix84. The same........ 
Magnificat. Illustrated by Frank M. gocher 
LISG. TRO RIG, «.2008 > coosveecendeceegsesses 


Sarr Junior, His Struggles and Studies at Old 
Browne’s School. By G. Manville Fenn. 


T4Gx5lg, Dp. 408. The SAMEC............ccceceecee 
With the Green Jackets; or, wae Late and Ad- 
veutures of a Kifleman. By J. Percy Groves, 


Iliustrated by Lieutenant-Colonel Marsh- 
man. 734x5%&, pp. 398. The same.............. 


Ma ni gery Daw’s Home Confectionery. By Lucy 
Vv. Bostwick. 6x5, pp. 46. The same.......... 


fhe “Red Cross” Series. Dyspepsia. By John 

Dewar, L.R.C.P.E. 634x444, pp. 88. The same 
\natomy in Art. A Practical Text-Book for the 

Art Student in the Study of the Human 
m. To which is Appended a Description 
nd Analysis of the Art of Modeling, and a 
Chapter on the Laws of Proportion as Ap- 
plied to the Human Figure. By Jonathan 
scott Hartley. Fully illustrated. 944x6, pp. 
Ca 113. New York: Press of weyies & 
ash. 








Where Meadow Ss Meet the Sea. A Collection of 


illustrations by F. F. English Edited by 
Harrison 8. Morris. 8x6, pp. 300. Philadel- 
delphia, Penn.: J. B. Lippincott Co........... 


hing Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
fable. A Modernized Version of the “* Morte 
d’Arthur.” By Charles + 7x4%q. In 
three volumes. Volume I Bp 235. — 
Il, pp. 256. Volume III, pp. 5. The same. 
Averil. pod wend Nouchette Carey. 74x5\, bp. 
2H, i wcctncaies sajcounes 
Emmett Bonlore. By Opie Read. 8i4x6, pp. x 
sil. Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co.............. 
‘he Knockabout Club on the Spanish Main.. By 
Fred A. Ober. Fully Illustrated. 834x7, pp. 
x, 239. Boston: Estes & Lauriat............... 
‘he Thrales of Redlynch. By Nehemiah Cur- 
nock. With four Illustrations _by 
Edwards, 71¢x5, pp. viii, 157. New York: 
ouamat, Bo Race a0 sitivedgth ences -asuriegieasien os 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. From this World to 
that which is toCome. Delivered under the 
Sir nilitude of a Dream. By John Bunyan. 
16x54, pp. xviii, 296. Sartngnels. Ohio: Mast, 








, C smwell & Kirkpatric pc sendbedetecivevese cvne 
Livi ing x ¢ Theology. By payers Whine, Archbishop 
Canterbury. 74¢x5\4, pp. 225. New York: 
K  P. BRR BOG ccevseceesccdecscee soencves 


The. Tortie Series. Chae with Girls on ai 
ure za Chester. 739x5}q, 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Go... ...... 

Physical Development and Exercise for Women. 
ay lary Te Taylor Bissell, M.D. 7¢x5¥4, pp. va 


History of the "United States of America under 
the Constitution. By James Schouler. Vol- 
me. V. 1847-1861. 4x6, pp. xvii, 531. The 
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Qouyorsntions. Walter Savage 


mes, volume. 8x5}¢, 

York: Macmillan & Co.................05- — 1% 
The Story of the Iliad. the Rev. Alfred J. 

Church, M.A. With Illustrations after Flax- 

man. 73¢x5, pp. vi, 314. The same............ 10 
The Story of the car v. ‘Alfred 

J. Church, aot ieee BY after 

Flaxman. vi, 306. The same....... 10 


Melincourt. Bs oy: aes yo wont In two vol- 
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Journal of Social Scie oe ‘Containing the Trans- 
la of the pmeee Association. Num- 


. Octo! 1891. Saratoga TS 
on Labor Of ization, Hydro; a Pope- 


Published’ for the Pe nerionn Social Science 
Association, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.......... 10 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. 


PALESTINE, Historical, Geographical 
and Pictorial. Described as it was and as 
it now is, along the Lines of Our Saviour’s 
Journeys. 


By JOHN FULTON, D.D., LL.D. 


Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. 
PoTTER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New 
York. [lustrated by thirteen Maps and 
Charts, over three hundred Engravings, 
and a Grand Panorama of Jerusalem. 
Quarto, handsome cloth binding, $3.75. 
With full gilt edges, $4.59. 





From the New York Tribune. 


“This handsome volume is especially designed for 
the large number of Bible Students who never expect 
to visit the Holy jane. Dr. a is a searned cler- 


worth reading. . . . take such a journey with a 


pr ivil In traveling it is not enough to see; one 
needs also to know what to see and how to see it. Dr. 


e pl 
the later history of the localities whose story he tells, 
so that the chasm between the days of old and the 
present day is bridged over for the reader.” 


i? THE BEAUTIFUL LAND, with its tasteful 
bindings, makes an exceptionally valuable gift 
book for ministers, workers and Sunday-school 
teachers, 

*,* For sale at all leading Booksellers, or copies will be 
forwarded, prepaid,on receipt of price, by the Publish- 
er, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


4 and 3 Bible House, New York. 








He: WHAT DO YOU LIKE TO TAKE BEST? 
She: ‘St. NICHOLAS,” 
He: On,—I MEAN— 


Ifyou will buya Christmas * St. NICHOLAS,” 
row for sale everywhere, you will agree with her 


Henry Drummond's Works 


The Programme of Obristisnity. 
A New Address by HENRY DRUMMOND, to be 


ae uniform with the prev viene booklets. Price, 
cen 


The Greatest Thing in the World. 
Leatherette, gilt top. Price, 35 cents. Illustrated 
Edition, cloth, price, $1.00. 

Pax Vobiscum. 

he Second of the Series of which “ The Greatest 


T 

Thing in the World” is the First. Leatherette, 
gilt . Price, 35 cents. Illustrated Edition, 
cloth 21.00. 


The Changed Life, 


An Address by HENRY DRUMMOND. The Third 
of the Series. Gilt top leatherette. Price, 35 cents. 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Cloth, 
red top, title in gold, 458 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


“First:” A Talk with Boys. 


an —- delivered in Glasgow to the Boys 
rignde. + cover, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen; 
a: rette, silver edges, 35 cents. 





Baxter’s Second Innings. 
A Book for Boys. In Press. 


Beautiful Thoughts from Henry Drummond. 
Selected and grrenged for ev ery, day reading. By 


ELIZABETH CURETON. 18mo., bound in contrast 
cloth, gold ink and silver side. on 


AUTHOR'S ONLY EDITIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers, or eee by mail, on receipt of 
price 


JAMES POTT & c0., Publishers, 


14 & 16 Astor Place, New York. 








QEND to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGEN 
(294 and 2% Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
_the low ‘est rates in all papers. 








SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


ROSES OF ROMANCE. 


From the Poems of JoHN KEATS. Selected and illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. 


FLOWERS OF FANCY. 


From the Works of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Ar- 
ranged and illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
Both of the above, 16mo, white and gold, in box, 
#2.00; or separately, $1.00 each. 


AILES D'ALOUETTE. 


A little volume of Complete Verses. By F. W. BouR- 
DILLON. With 12 illustrations by Edmund H. 

. Garrett. Small 4to. White and gold binding. 
Price, $1.00. Parchment paper, 75 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, 


Which has been also called the Land of Living Men; 
or, The Acre of the Undying. Written by W1L- 
LIAM Morris. A limited edition on fine laid 
paper, from original type, with ornamental letters 
and borders, designed by Mr. Morris. Demy 8vo, 
unique binding, price, $2.50. 


THE DAY'S MESSAGE. 


A brief selection of Prose and Verse for each day in 
the year. Chosen by Susan Coolidge. i6mo. 
White and green cloth; price, #4.00; full gilt, 
price, $1.25. 





THY KINGDOM COME. 


Ten sermons on the Lord’s Prayer preached at King’s 
Chapel. By Rev. HENRY WILDER Foote. Iémo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ISRAEL. 


FROM THE TIME OF HEZEKIAH TILL THE RETURN 
FROM BABYLON. By ERNEST RENAN. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price, $2.50. 


The third volume of Renan’s “ History of Israel” 
suffers nothing by comparison with the other two. 


A CALENDAR OF SONNETS. 


By HELEN JACKSON (“H. H.”) 
A Sonnet for Each Month inthe Year, with 12 full- 
page illustrations by Emil Bayard, 24 vignettes py 
E. H. Garrett, and a portrait of “H. H.” Small 
4to, uniquely bound, price, $2.00. 


THE CRISIS IN MORALS. 


An Examination of Rational Ethics in the Light of 
Modern Science. By Rev. JAMES THOMPSON 
BrIxBy. 16mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POEMS. 


Second Series. Edited by T. W. Higginson and Mabel 
Loomis Todd. Witha preface by Mrs. Todd, and 
an autograph letter from Helen Jackson to Miss 

1 Dickinson. imo, cloth, $1.25; white and yold, 

$1.50. 





FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Last Words. 


Jock O’Dreams. 
The Electrical Boy; 


Old Rough the Miser. 


Betty a Butterfly. 


Jolly Good Times 
at Hackmatack. 


@ Wem ad COLLECTION OF STORIES. By Mrs. J 
tw NG, Author of “ Jackana ” “<The Story of a shart 
Lite ” etc. iibeszated by H. D. Murphy. Square 12mo. 
loth. Price, $1.25. 


A CHILDS | STORY BOOK. By JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. Square i2mo. Cloth. 


Price, $1.25. 
THE CAREER OF GREATMAN AND GREAT- 
THINGS. By Prof. JoHN TROWBRIDGE, of Harvard 


University. Illustrated. 1l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


By Lity F WE§SELHOEFT, Author of aa. rrow the 
Tram: .”  Flipwing the Spy, “The Winds. e roe 
and The Wanderer.” 41 illustrations by J. F. Good- 
ridge. Square l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


By A. G. PLYMPTON, Author of “ Dear Dagghter Doro- 
=. alae by the Author. Square I2mo, Cloth 
ce, 


ay P, WELLS SMITH, Author of “ Jolly 4 

mes,” Soli Good Times at School,” “ The Brown 

Pans fan Canoe Trip. ed Tilustrated. Square l6mo. Clo! 
ce, 


For sale at all Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, by publishers, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHE 





RS, Publishers, Boston. 






19th Thousand Now Ready. 


A valuable and useful BOOK for every family. 


l 


And the Use of the Biblein the Home. 


A Practical Method of Using Scripture 
and Explanation for Systematic 
Study of the Bible by Subjects, 
for Readings Suited to 
Bvery Special Need, and 
for Ready Reference. 


Furnishing ‘* THE BEST KEY TO THE 
BIBLE,” including 5 Full Indexes, 


By Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., AND Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon, Edited by Rey..J Aas. H. TAYLOR, 
D.D. 


With Special Chapters by 
BISHOP SIMPSON, 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D.. 
Rev, WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. GEO. D. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Tllustrated with Steel Engravings, Colored 
Maps, and 50 pages of 300 suitable 
Hymns and Tunes. 


PURPOSE OF “* HOME WORSHIP.” 


1st. Its enters’ facilities for making the 
BIBLE BEING POWER IN THE 
HOME. Combining Scripture and familiar 
exposition in attractive form tor reading 
Motudy of the Bible by subjects. 

2d. FAMILIES AT THEIR OWN FIRE- 
SIDES may sccomptigh a thorough and in- 
teresting course of Bible study with some 
central subject of theught for each day. 

3d. PRIVATE DEVOTIONS are made 
doubly precious and profitable by having all 
the themes of Scripture brought before the 
eye for ready selection, 

4th. THE BIBLE Is. MADE MORE PRE- 
CLOUS, and its us r help, comfort and 
guidance, greatly ene ouraged by the promi- 
nence given to the helpful lessons which are 
so full of inspiration to a better life. 

af'ay THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE BY 

BJECTS—fer the home—Sabbath-school 

aaa prayer-meeting—is facilitated by a new 
and most effective method of bringing te- 
gether both Scripture and explanation upon 
every phase of a subject. 

6th. THE BIBLICAL EXPLANATIONS 
represeut an important part of the life stud- 
ies of its sacred authors, and indicate the 
character and magnitude of the work. 


Excerpts from afew of the many opinions of 
. ~ HOME WORSHIP.” 


ev. R. S. STORRS, D.D.—“ Fowtty Worship 
w z he enric hed and made more delightful by it 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D.—" I? is reverent in 
tone, scriptural, instructive; and its expositions, selec- 
tions and prayers are adapted to existing et me ditions, I 
wish for it large circulation and gene ral use. 
Rev. A. MITCHELL, D.D.—“ I wish that this 
work could have a place in every house hold, I say this 











after having used it in my own family 
RA D. SANKEY. —“T am delighted with the 
work and cannot conceive of anything more coe 


and appro priate. God speed the good book on its mis- 
sion of light and love 

Rev. WM. M. TAY LOR, D. D4 —* By far the 
best work of the kind known to me. “a ctions from 
Scripture are made with * judicion t. *; the comments 
condense an amazing amount of learning and good sense 
into a very small compass; the motto-like remarks com- 
bine at once w ‘isdom and devotional unction and prac- 
tical sagacity.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


As this book is SOLD ONLY BY SUB- 
SCRIPTION. if there_is ne agent in your 
place write direct for Fy de ptive circu. 
ar, price-list, etc., to the publ ahere, 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


1 EAST 10th ST., N New ¥ ork, 


Home Work for Ladies 


Pin Money 
Easily Earned. 


Our work involves NO CANVASSING, and may be 
undertaken by the most modest and refined, 

It consists simply in addressing and mailing circu- 
lars, making lists of names to which we can mail 
sample cmmes of our elegant Fashion Magazine. 
The work benefits us and pays many ladies hand- 
somely. While in our employ x ) 
wesend you the MAGAZINE — 

Sample copy and full particulars maile d upon re- 
ceipt of 2-cent stamp. Address 

MIRROR OF FASHIONS, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 















THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR DECEMBER. 


The Rise of the Pottery Industry. (Mlus- 
trated.) By EDWIN A. BARBER Describes the 
beginnings of pottery-making in America with 
figures of the ware, the apparatus used, etc, 

‘The Lost Volcanoes ofc onnecticut, (Illus- 

rated.) By Prof. W.M. DAvis. A description of 
the remains of volcanoes that have been discovered 
near Meriden, Conn. 

Religious Dress. (Illustrated.) By Prof. FRED- 

RICK STARK. The dress of religious officers, of 
worshipers, of victims, of mourners, amulets and 
charms, and the religious meaning of mutilations 

Type-casting Machines. (Illustrated.) By P. D. 
Ross, An invention that bids fair to revolutionize 
printing. 

The Training of Dogs. (Illustrated). By Wes- 
,» LEY MILL 3. MD D. Athoroughly scientific article, 
* with ~~—h, of many champion hunting-dogs. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 


PROGRESS IN THE LOWER ANIMALS; BREATHE 
PURE AIR; POSSIBILITIES OF ECONOMIC BOTANY; 
SILK DRESSES AND Eicut Hours’ Work; DUstT; 
SKETCH OF MENDELF¥EF (with portrait). 
EDITORIALS; MISCELLANY; BOOK NOTICES; NOTES. 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 





D. APPLETON & CO.,NEW YORK. 
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The Story of the Atlantic Cable. 


The Habit of Thrift. 


1, 1892, and for a fall year from that date. 


and NEW YKAR’S DOUBLE HOLIDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS. 


beautiful painting entitled, 
DOLLARS. 





“ No other weekly paper contains so great a variety of entertaining and instructive reading at so low a price.” 


Youth’s Companion. 


Notable articles have been written expressly for the coming volume by 


~ Cyrus W. Field and Andrew 


and One Hundred other Eminent Men and Women. 





NUMBERS and all 
“A YARD OF ROSES.” 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FREE to January 
This offer includes the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
Any person whe mentions this paper when subscribing will receive a copy of a 
Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND 
Specimen Copies Free. Send Check, Post-ofice Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Carnegie 


Mr. Field was the projector of the first Atlantic Cable, and his personal narrative of the 
enormous difficulties encountered before the enterprise succeeded has the thrilling interest of a romance. 
Personal observations apd experiences, illustrated by many interesting anecdotes; by Andrew Carnegie. 


Nine Serial Stories— 100 Short Stories — Travels — Adventures— 700 Large Pages—1000 Fine Illustrations. 


| 


| 


500,000 


Subscribers. 


Free to | 
Jan. 1892. 














Houghton, Mithin & Co. 
Venetian Life. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HoweLts. Holiday 
Edition. With colored illustrations 
(aqua-tints) from original designs by 
Childe Hassam, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Rhoda Holmes-Nicholls and Ross Tur- 


ner. 2 vols., 12mo, bound in the Vene- 
tian colors, $5.00. 


Snow Bound. 
By Joun G. Wuirttier. New Holiday 
Edition. With a portrait of Mr. Whit- 
tier and eight photogravure illustrations. 
Daintily bound in white and blue, $1.50, 


The One-Hoss Shay, 
With its Companion Poems: How THE 
OL_p HorskE Won THE Bet and THE 
BrRooMSTICK TRAIN. By OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HoutmMes. A _ holiday book, with 
60 illustrations by Howard Pyle. 
full leather binding, $1.50. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
By CARL SCHURZ. 
trait of Lincoln. 


8vOo, 


With a fine new por- 
$1.00. 

This is so remarkably good and just an 
account of Lincoln, and is so very interest- 
ing, that it ought to be a household book 
throughout the country. 


JANE G. AUSTIN 
Has endeared herself to lovers of 
clean, pure, wholesome literature, 
and her successin depicting the life 
and times of the Old Plymouth Col- 
ony has been marvellous,—Portland 
Advertiser. : 
Standish of Standish. 
Betty Alden. (Just published.) 
A Nameless Nobleman. 
Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters. 

Price, $1.25 each. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on r.- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers 


_ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
THE NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Genuine Imported. No Reprint. 


CONTAIN ALL THE HELPS, 


We wish to call attention to the special 
features of this new line of Bibles, viz.: the 
unusually clear and bright page which has 
suggested the name of ** Clear Print’? Bi- 
ble; the ** Helps,’? which are most complete, 
covering every topic of Biblical study; the 
book is bound with the finest material in 
the best manner possible. Yet with these 
superior features the price is from $1.00 to 
$3.00 less than for any other of like size and 

uality. They are made in twosizes of type, 
‘Minion and Bourgeois, and in five styles of 
binding. Sold by booksellers everywhere or 
sent by mail by 





W. J. SHUEY, Publisher, 


DAYTON, OHIO, 





VICNETTE SERIES. 

The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense 
to render the volumes in this remarkable series the most 
beautiful editions in existence of the works selected for 
publication. 

Maud, and Other Poems. 

By TENNYSON. Illustrated by CHARLES HOWARD 
JOHNSON. 

A Treasury of Favorite Poems. 

Edited by WALTER LEARNED, and Illustrated by 
JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 

The Water Babies. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated by FREDERICK 
). GORDON. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 
By BULWER. Illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
2 vols. Illustrated by THOMAS MCILVAINE. 
Tennyson’s Complete Poems, 
2 vols. “Illustrated oy CHARLES HOWARD JOHNSON. 
Each is a remarkably beautiful 12mo volume, most 
profusely illustrated by new half-tone engravings 
after original designs made especially for the work. 
Many of the illustrations are full-page, and the re- 
mainder are of various sizes and odd shapes, and are 
set in the text in the French style, with wide margins. 

Half cloth, full cloth, or orchid binding, price, $1.50 
per volume. _ 

For fine bindings, ranging from #3 to $5 per volume, 
send for descriptive catalogue. 

For full description of our choice sets of poets and 
Handy Volumes, send for descriptive catalogue. 

These sets are all very handsomely bound, and are 
especially adapted for Christmas presents. 


DICTIONARIES. 
French-English Dictionary. 
By W. JAMES and A. MOL. Fourteenth edition of 
this valuable work. 
Italian-English Dictionary. 
By W. JAmMEs and G. GRASSI. Tenth edition of this 
important dictionary. : 
Each, 1 vol., large 12mo, half wine-colored leather, 
maroon cloth sides. $2.50. 


o 





| P 


POCKET DICTIONARIES. 

A series of popular dictionaries, condensed, but con- 
taining ali the common words in each language. Clearly 
printed and well bound. 

German-English Dictionary. 
French-English Dictionary. 
Italian-English Dictionary. 
Spanish-English Dictionary. 

By J. E.WESSELY. Each 1 vol., l6mo, half wine-col- 
ored leather, maroon cloth sides. $1. 
COURACE. . 

By RUTH OGDEN, author of last year’s remarkable 
success, “A Loyal Little Red-Coat.” 

A touching and wholesome story of child life in the 
delightful style of this graceful writer. The heroine is 
a little girl, and the scenes of her adventures are New 
York Harbor and the Shrewsbury River. With twenty 
original illustrations by FREDERICK C. GORDON, beau- 
tifully executed. 

1 vol., 12mo, “Orchid” or cloth binding. $1.25. 
THE CEORCE A. BAKER SERIES. 
A new edition of the works of the popular author. 
Bad Habits of Geod Society. 

West Point, and Other Stories. 

Point Lace and Diamonds. 

16mo, half cloth, gilt top. $1. 
As a set of three vols., in a box, $3, 
THE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


A perfect pocket atlas, with % double- 


Over 24,00 copies of this invalu- 
able little work have been soid in Great Britain in a 
comparatively short time. 

16mo, cloth. $1.25. 


THE BROWNIE PAPER DOLLS. 

By FLORENCE E. Cory. 

An attractive monty for children. Nine designs of 
Brownies in characteristic costumes, front and back, in 
many core, and 30 made that they can be cut out as 
MaEper 6 . 

n book form, oblong 4to, or ina box with bright 
cover in colors. 75 cents. 





~CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


Edited by PERCY FITZGERALD. 

An attractive and cheap edition of this work in 
very large type, on food paper, and well bound. It 
contains an interest: ng sketch of BOSWELL. and also 

H.S. TEDDER, of the Athenzeum Club, 
be portrait. 

3 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in a box, $6; same, half 
calf, $12. 


MOVINC PICTURE TOY BOOKS. 

Delightful books for children. With humorous colored 
pictures, in which the Agures can be made to more. 
With a humorous text. 


1. Merry Movements. 
2. Scenes of Wonder. 
3. Tricks of the Arena. 
4. Fun and Spert. 


Each 1 vol., 4to, with bound covers, lithographed 
with humorous designs. 175 cents. 


MOTHER COOSE BOOKS. 

Two charming books for children, by MAUD HuM- 
PHREY. 

7. Maud Humphrey’s Mother Goose. 

A most attractive work, and unquestionably the 
handsomest “ Mother Goose” ever published. With 
24 colored plates, accompanied by appropriate verses. 

Large 4to, boards, with double covers, in colors, $2.50. 

2. Favorite Rhymes from Mother Goose. 
k is made up of selections from “ Maud 
paneer Mother Goose,” with just half the num- 
colored plates in the larger book. 
rge 4to, boards, with double covers, in colors, $1.2. 


WATER-COLOR FAC-SIMILES. 

The most remarkable line of these pictures now in 
the market, done in a manner that cannot be excelled. 
For a full description of these send for catalogue. 


CALENDARS FOR 1892. 
Paste siete different varieties at prices rangin 


from cents to $2.50. Exquisite color work an 
choice novelties. 


Send for DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. On receipt of ten cents, TWO COLORED PLATES and a CATALOGUE will be sent to any address. On receipt of advertised price 


any publication will be sent (at the publishers’ expense) to any address. 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


EXQUISITE BINDINGS. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPELI. 


POMPEUIAN EpITIoN. By BULWER (Lord Lytton). 
This thrilling historical novel is produced in a superb 
manner with fifty photogravure illustrations from 

hotographs of Pompeii as it now is, and from ce!e- 

»rated restorations and frescoes, with a magnificent 
and distinctively Pompeiian binding. 

2 vols., crown S5vo, embossed in full gold, $6.00. 


THE LILY OF THE ARNO; 


Or, FLORENCE, PASt AND PRESENT. By VIRGINIA 
W. JOHNSON. In the beautiful Flower City of Italy, 
there is an endless amofnt of historic folk-lore, an 
abundance of which the author has delicately inter- 
woven with descriptions of the cathedrals, the cam- 
paniles and the Florentine people. Illustrated with 
twenty-five photogravures of points of interest in 
Florence. Crown vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in 
and colors, $3.00. 


RIENZI. 


ROMANESQUE EDITION. 


THE LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. a BULWER 
(Lord Lytton). A superb edition of this splendid his- 
torical romance, which stands without an equal, full 
of photogravure illustrations from Roman photo- 
graphs. 2 vols., crown 8vo, embossed in gold, gilt tops, 
$6.00. 


ROMOLA. 


By GrorGe Ewior. Uniform with the “ Rienzi” 
and “ Last Days of Pompeii,” with 60 photogravures. 
2 vols., $6.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


Now Ready. 


THE BACHELOR OF SALAMANCA. 


By A. R. Le SAGE. Translated by. JAMES 
TOWNSEND. With photogravure illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50c. 


One of Le Sage’s best compositions. A volume of 
astonishing brilliancy and vivacity. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS,.277,25% 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York, 








WIDE AWAKE. 


“One of the most remarkable literary productions of 
the nineteenth century.’’—Congregationalist, Boston. 


The new volume for 1892 will be unusually 
rich. Brilliant Short Stories— Helpful 
Articles—Stirring Historical Events—Reve- 
lations and Prophecies of Science—Travel, 
Explvration, Adventure, ete. 

Four delightful serials, among them ‘The 
Lance of Kanana,”’ by Abd. El. Ardavan. 
Shorter stories by Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, Eliot McCormick, Margaret Sidney, 
Jessie Benton Fremont, Lt. Col. Thorndike 
and many others. Pictorial articles and 
poems by Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin, Susan Coolidge, etc. 

The Christmas (December) number of 
Wide Awake will contain a fascinating 
story by John Mead Howells, son of W. 
D. HOWELLS, the famous novelist. 


100 pages each month, only $2.40 
a year. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Mention this Paper and November and December 
numbers will be sent free to all who subscribe before 
December Ist. Send for free prospectus. Back sam- 
ple copy, 5 cents. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston 





A BEAUTIFUL 
Holiday Gift 


FOR 


HOME OR OFFICE. 
Holloway Reading Stand, 





turned before you b: pushofthehand. Books 
pesd open ang. unhealthful habit bend- 
ng 


orward when readi or studying. Send for cata- 
logue. HOLLOWAY CO., Cuya’ oga Falls, 0, 








Just Published. 


LICHT O’ LOVE. 


By CLARA DARGAN MACLEAN. Illustrated with 
photogravures. 1 vol., 12mo,  Rox., $1.25. Paper, 7ic. 


An American novel of striking and unusual interest 
the scenes laid in Charleston in ante-bellum days, tull 
pa local color and abounding in dramatic 

8. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N. Y. 


HRISTMAS SELECTION 
A Rew Numoer, 
BY REV. E. S. LORENZ. 


No3 of this popular series is just issued, and is re- 
plete with interesting matter for Ch. istmas enter- 
tainments. It contains 





ENew Recitations, Poems, Exercises, and Dialogues, 


Making it exceedingly practical and helpful. It fur- 
nishes abundant material for those whe prefer to 
make up their own esire to supple- 


or who 
ment their chosen service with additional exercises. 
Nos. l and 2, which have met with th 


e greatest suc- 
cess, are still supplied. Price, 15 cents each, postpaid; 


40 cents for the three. Write for circulars and price 
lists of our latest — 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 
For sale by all booksellers, and by the Publisher, 
W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR MR. GRANT. 


Miscellaneous and Holiday Books 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


—A DOLLAR CALENDAR-— 


GIVEN AWAY. 


A beautiful 12-page Calendar for 1892 entitled “ Hap- 
Py;Da Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 
his beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
BEFORE BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 
An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for5 
cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F.E.GRANT, Books, 7W.42dSt.,N.). 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 


J EWSParay APTER aS. 


@. P. RO a, Oot W'eprase treet, N, Y- 
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The Blue Pavilions. 


By “ author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” “ Spien- 
dt ‘gear ” “ Noughts — noe a "the Aston- 
ishing History 0 of Tro etc. 8vo, 
Cc. 


alarity’ of Q— whe has now confessed to 
The Pp "a Gon 





The petite. of Francis Crudde. 





By Stan WEYMAN, author of “The House of 
he Wolf.” etc. } We 8vo, extra cloth, ink and 
gold dies, inlaid, $1 


O18 einen in Hawaii. 





By HELEN MATHER. Profusely illustrated with full- 
page pictures and illustrations running through 
the text. 1 vol., 2mo, cloth, $2.00, 

There has been no book written on Hawaii, or the 
sandwich Islands, as many still call them, within the 
last twenty years. Mrs. Mather’s work will, there- 
fore, prove esecially welcome at the present time, 
when more than usual attention is being attracted to 
that interesting country and its people. 


No. X. in “ The Unknown Library.” 
John Sherman and Dhoya. 





By GANCONAGH. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, unique binding, 
50 cents. 
One of the best stories in this popular library. 
The Three-C»rnered Hat. 





By PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON. Translated fun 
the Spanish by MARY SPRINGER. 1 vol., 2mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper (Cassell’s Sunshine Series) 5) 
cents. 


The most famous Spanish novel of modern times, 


The Biograpby ofa 





Locomotive Engine. 





By HENRY FRITS, author of “ Under Bayard’s Ban- 
ner,” ete,, etc. With eight full-page illustrations 
by Paul Hardy. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 





For sale by all booksellers. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Under a Golowial Roof-Tree, 


FIRESIDE CHRONICLES 





OF 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND. 


BY ARRIA 8S. HUNTINGTON, 


ILLUSTRATED, 


Octavo white and gray binding, gilt top, 
$1.50 net. Just issued by 


WOLCOTT & WEST, Publishers, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DR. PIERSON'S NEW BOOK, 
DIVINE ENTERPRISE OF MISSIONS 


By Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


16me, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25. 
The subject is discussed under the Divine Thought, 
Plan, Work, Spirit, Force, Fruit and Chpiesee ot 
issions. Few writers are better repared than Dr. 
Pierson to treat a subject of this kind—a proposition 
to which readers of the author’s “ Crisis of M ssions”’ 
will readily agree. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


l2mo, 275 pages. Paper, 30c. Cloth, 60c. 
The greatest book of the Century on 
America. 


listh Thousand. Revised edition, based on the Cen- 
sus of 189), and the first general a application of i reve- 
lations to the gross questions of the day. All book- 
sellers, and mailed post-paid on receipt of the price by 


The Bakir & Taylor Co, 740 Broadway, WY, 

















REV. J. R. MACDUFF, DD. 


ST. PAUL’S SONG OF SONGS. An Ex- 
position of Romans VIII. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The author’s name is so well known that his 
writings are eagerly sought for. The volume is 
not a commentary, but a popular explanation of 
St. Paul’s famous song. 


MRS. STEPHEN MENZIES. 
HOW TO MARK YOUR BIBLE, With 
prefatory note by D. L. Moody. 8vo. Cloth, 
75 cents. Cheap edition, paper cover, 35 cents. 

A book indispensable to Bible readers. 
© plan will not ot onty interest young Christians, 
vers, already 


but rhe] also help Aa yy believ 
engaged in Bible teaching. "—D, L. Mood 


CHARLES INGLIS. 


PEGS FOR PREACHERS-—POINTS FOR 
WORKERS, 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
One of me moet h boo! h 
do Ae, of all a hetasel ly wi ja 
~ a _ Bible-class ‘Teachers 
appreciating its original and compre- 


8. G. STOCK. 
Ww IN DOWS; Or, Gospel Lights for Gospel Subjects. 
for Add and Lessons on Scrip- 
ture Emblems, Many illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
i cents, 
The suggestive emblems found overzwnere abon 


us are here made use of to illustrate the Bible’s teach 
teresting by 


in 
ieablenne.” The volume is in reason of its prac- 


For sale sent. receipt 
"he ries, the Pet eee + 
CHICAGO: 





will all unite ta 
hensive method. 





vUstoN be squamei East. 148-10 MADISON STREET. 


‘ 





A, C. MeCLURG & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Charles Auchester. 


y ELizabera SHEPHARD. wun an Introduc- 
Y ten and Notes by George P. Upton. With 
call portraits of endelssohn. 2 vols. 12mo, 


upon music, and A — one be recognized as the 
nati art.” The enthu- 
siasm with which. it was received thirty years 
will no doubt be revived on its re-appearance in t 
beautiful form here given it. 


Madame de Stael. 


In the “Great French Writers” Series. By 
ALBERT Soxe of the Institute. Translated 
by Fanny H. Gardiner. 12mo, $1.00. 


No volume of this series wili havea more general 
interest than this judicial yet ane ond aay mpathetic 
sketch of a woman who was distinguished as an au- 
thor, politician, moralist and ag 


A Song of Life. 


y MarGcaret W. Morey. Protusely : and beau- 
tifully illustrated. Small 4to. $1.25. 
This little work unfolds the mysteries of alent and 
animal existence, and of the a of life, 
with a charm of manner and delicacy of treatment 
fe delight ¥ while they instruct. Almost every puge 
resents some iilustrative drawing of tlowers, or 
lishes, or birds, or beasts. 


Life of Jane Austen. 


By Oscar Fay ADAMS. With portrait of Miss 
Austen. mo. $1.25. 

This work is a sey told story of Jane Austen's 
life, se ounertes y with its domestic phases, 
which are full of interest. The author visited the 
scenes among which she lived, and his deep interest 
in Mis8 Austen led her surviving relatives to furnish 
him with much new and valuable material. 


The Grandmother. 


From the Bohemian of BozENA Nemec, with a 
—- Sketch of theauthor. 12mo., 


a work, long a classic in its own country, will 
most strongly to all who love sincerity and 
apoltcity in literature and in life. The Grand- 
—— er, with her simple piety, and her homely vir- 
tues, is a character as lovely as it is new in fiction. 


Duplicate Whist. 


Its Rules and Methods of Play, by which the 
strength of opposing hands are equalized, 
and theelement of luck reduced to the min- 
imum. By Joun T. MrTcHeLyL. lémo, 75 
cents. 

This pioneer treatise presents a history of this new 
and most scientific of card games and a full descrip- 
tion of the various modes now in vogue. 


The Scottish Chiefs. 


By JANE Porter. Finely printed and bound. 2 
vols., 16mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 


The Children of the Abbey. 


By ReGrnA MARIA Rocue. Finely printed and 
bound. 2 vols., lémo, gilt tops, $2.50. 


It has for years been difficult, if not Specetibie, to 
obtain either of these fine, old-fashioned mances, 
in a style fit either for readi ing or for the brary. It 
is hoped these editions will supply the want. 





Little Majorie’s Love Story. 


By MARGUERIT m Rourar, sutherot Guest Wil- 
liam.” With 1 Fy may ye by HELEN M. 
ARMSsTONG. Small 4 $1.25. 


ark 
ment, jy, — indefinable swoeetnens which — 
aT “a William.” It is very beautifully il- 
ustra 


"| The Spanish Galleon. 


An Account of the Daring Effort to Recover the 
Golden Treasures from a Spanish Galleon 
Wrecked in the Caribbean Sea 200 Years Ago. 
By Cnarues 8. Seecey. 2mo, $1.25. 


A singularly attractive record of adventure, remind- 
ing the reader by its cnapuctiy | and directness of style 
DeFoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe.” It is a book interest- 
ing alike to young aa old. The dimculties that the 
hero overcomes by sheer LB pm wt ee ny and courage 
ives to the volume a m holesome and stimulat- 
ng quality. 


A Short History of England. 


For Young People. By EL1zaBeTs 8. KIRKLAND, 
author S25" * Short History of France,” etc. 
0. N 


Many admirers of Miss Kirkland’s “Short History 
of France,” = especially those who believe that 


and to be even an improvement upon her 
popular history * France. 


The Stuty Class. 


A Guide for the Student of English Literature. 
By ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 16mo, $1.00. 


This little book aims to make the student familiar 
with English literature by pore of the direct study 
of its masterpieces, aad to develop the critical faculty 
by personal examination of an author's text rather 
than to rest content with judgments at second hanu, 
howev er abie the critic. 


Lyrics of the Living Church. 


Original neeme Compiled from “The Living 
“hurch.” Edited by C. W. LEFFINGWELL. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


The poems are all of a nie religious yy and 
contain inspiration and comfort for all who are 
ing the Higher Life. As a whole, it is a venmune “of 
refig ious verse of very unusual merit. 


The Pentateuch of Printing. 


Wirs A CHAPTER ON JUDGES. Phy WILLIAM 
BLapgs, author of * The Life and graphy 
of William Caxton,” etc. With a Memoir of 
the Author and List of his Works by TALBor 
B. Reep. With 59 facsimiles and engravings. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, $4.50, net; half rox- 
burgh, gilt top, $5.50, net. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS--LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
265,672 Gorgeous Holiday and Juvenile Books, AT YOUR PRICE. 
351,672 Magnificent English and American Books, AT OUR PRICE. 
148,782 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc, AT ANY PRICE. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third Door West of City Hall Park, 


EW-YORK, 





A NEW LIGH 


FOR MAGIC LANTERN®, and other new features worth 
Sowing about, Catalogrve free, Mention this paver. 
coL 


T& CO ,1G6 Beekman Street,New York. 


tGrancn, 189 La Salle St. Calamet Gntidingh Mhicaao, MM. L. L. Davie, Manager 








PICTURES, ETC. 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 








New Subjects, Copyrighted and 
Just Published. 


MORNING IN SLEEPY 
HOLLOW” 

(From Washington Irving), 
after MBE. 

JENNIE BRowmss Be ny Jas. &. King. 
BREAKING THE HOME TIES, after the 
painting by THOos. HOVENDEN 

hi Jas. King. 
Ore ee ~ oes LAL Se BROWNSCOMBE. 
. ALM. Anetching by W.C. 
ATURE * SRE the painting by Jr fu AN RIX. 
THE DISTRESS SINGNA L, after the paint- 
ing by WINSLOW noM 
“WHERE PEACE AND QUIET 


REIGN by G. Mercier. 

Painted by C. HARRY EATON. 
J etching by Leon Girardet 
Hee O ane by i Ha vane- WiLL ° 


“SUNDAY 


KLACKNER’S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 
Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany or Ebony. Portfolios covered 


with linen and half morocco leather, in all sizes. 
. B.—Purchasers of my Copyrighted Etchings and Engravings have an absolute 
peri from the inferior reproduction to which all imported prints are liable—there 


no international cop 


t law—so when you are visiting art stores in any part of 


nited States, don’t fail to ask for Klackner’s American Etchings and Engravings. 
Cc. KLACKNER, 5& E. {7th St., New York. 










HINTS & HELPS 


ox HE IF TBRNATION AT, 8.8. LESSONS 
0 post ee. Ls mt, practical iow, David games 
vid 


ifurrell, BD. yeend Rev. pe ae Burrell. 468 pp. 


“The SicRnaniching valine of these studies is Ghote 


si iveness. The style is lofty withou 
be stilted: arm and oak raest and Mn 
without a estion & pe commonp 

e teacher w: is lp w 8 class from the study of 
his lesson by pa iP an carry with him a warmth, 
a eeever, Oone wer which he has not always 
known.’ fhe ely vangelist. 


THE CRUISE eF. THE wt yg iy in the 
service of the McAll Mission ise Seymour 
Houghton. 12mo. » t—- ao pp. are 25. 


A fascinating and cheering story, founded on A ine i- 
dents of recent work in the northwest of France. 


DALRYMPLES, By Agnes Giberne, au- 
thor 0 “Sun, Moon, and Stars,” etc. 278 pp. l2mo. 


One of this skilful writer’s best stories of English 
life, entertaining, instructive, and deeply religious. 


CHRISTIE'S HOME-MAKING. By Minni 
Kenney, author of “ Christie’s Next Things,” ete 
it po. 13mo. $1.25. 


Another capital book by this popular writer, which 
will have a great charm for young people. 


WISCASSET STORIES, By Miss E. A. Hunter, 
author 4 - ‘e 4 to Girls,” “ Talas to Boys,” etc. 
pp. mo. 


A story of village life, captivating and inspiriting, 
A EY, ENDEA von. By Mrs. 8. B. Tittering- 
er: 34% pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


bright t book, showin how a circle of boys and 
oul happily enlarged and enriched their lives, 


TRE Two BLIZZARDS—and other stories, 
Lynde Palmer, author of “Helps over Hard 
es,” etc. 220 pp. limo. 75 cents; and 


TWINKLE AND mts BINA LR, or, Mere 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. An exquisite book- 
let, printed in colors, illustrated from original de- 
signs by eminent artists, with a poem trans!ated 
from the old German. Gilt edged, silk-tied, 5U cts.; 
white leatherette, 75 cts. 


THE ANGELUS. Oblong booklet with a mono- 
tint reproduction of the celebrated painting, and u 
+ a eee illustrating the saine. Gilt edge, silk- 


THE NASSAU SERIES. Twenty i2mo popular 
8. 8. Library books, including: Just in Time, Up t« 
the Mark, Quiet Corners, Honest Wullie, etc., in new 
uniform and attractive binding, at $1 each. 

Books mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

Send for New Catalogue, prices Redaced. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
3044 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 

Boston, 544 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 

ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 

cine INN ATI, Vv 6 Elm St. SANF RANC Ise 0, 785 Market St. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE AOVERTIS: NG AGERTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 22 Broadway. N.Y 


FATHERS | 


TELL YOUR 


DAUGHTERS 


THAT 
THE DOLL’S DRESSMAKER 


isa monthly magazine that will afford girls who love 
their dolls more real pleasure than any other one 
thing you can give. All about DOLLS, DOLL’s FAsH- 
10NS8, DOLL’s PATTERNS and an hundred and one sug- 
gestions to make little fingers acquainted with we 
man's work, 

Send for sample copy, 


THE DOLL’S vnussMAKER, 


JENNIE WREN, Publisher, 
_= _East 77th Street, New York City. 


VI Saree selected, and tastefully 
= eal 6 views %ec.; 2 vie —. 
rom ptly filled 


Sta 
wie. . Send for , re List of views. EXCELSIC 
v'TEW CO., Bank Building, Colorado Springs, Colo, 








MUSIC, 









CHRISTHAS SELECTIONS Po hs Service 
Carols. 


16 pages. Price, 


tint cin af BETHLEHEM. <i," 


containing an in- 
structive Responsive a" inters: with New and A 
riate Carols. ice, § cents a single copy OTHE 
VICES of the same Character and at the sume price, are 
' > Ry] and Myrrh," ‘Christmas Joy Bells," 
“Good Wili to Men,"* “Noel, "znd ** Peace on ‘2 


A CHRISTMAS | vision “A SEW, CANTATA 


Root. well-known writers is sure 
This new work is the pret- 

ave produces thus far, 
oii CANTATAS for 
aa Eve,” “Santa Claus 
“Catching Kriss Kringle,” 
us’ Mistake," and * The 
jo cents per single copy. 


aifs’ Chris , oe 
THE ,, WONDERFUL ‘STORY E tise readings and music, 


Se gaa ae events of 
cee x 13-3 Gouna andi instructive. Price, 20 cents 


BETHLEEM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 

* ren’s part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
ever rendered. Price, so cts a single c 

ie yh 7 = copy of Musical Visitor’ for Chole. 

——PUBLISHED BY—— 


mena JOHN | CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
alc Co., | The 


Joh 
SWbat Me Chncase ne 


13 E. 16th St., New yor: 































C 
FISSH 0 840, 


st Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
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WANTED—Position as organist to lead choir 
or congregational singing, merch rt New York City 
or vicinity. For refe ~y 


** ORGANIST,” i hoe _ N. J. 


pl Te GAY 


WAGNER—tThe tone of the ESTEY 
ORGAN is very beautiful and n ble. 


FRANZ LISZT —Is delighted with 
them. 

WILHELMJ—I rate the ESTEY OR- 
GAN above any other that I have seen. 
It is fine beyond comparison. 

MME. ESSIPOFF—0n no other or- 
gan but the ESTEY can be produced 
with such purity and precision the 
choir like sound in the lower registers. 

PAULINE LUCCA —TI have 
found in any other American organ 
the full, noble, and sweet tone of the 
ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS, 

RANZ ABT —I consider the ESTEY 
ORGAN unsurpassed by any other I 
have ever seen. 

OLE BULL—The ESTEY tone is very 
beautiful and effective. 

RUBINSTEIN—A really 
gan 

















never 


splendid or- 


SAINT SAENS—tThe tone comes very 
near that of a pipe organ. 


SETI IES STIS SoS 
FHoop's CAROLS, No. 13. (New). 
CHRISTMAS JOY. (New). 
HAPPY TIDINGS. (New). 
SONGS OF ADORATION. 
OUR GUIDING STAR 
ISRAEL'S PROMISED DAY. 


oS 


Ss 
SSCOoRC COR inaens 


4 

§ THE GIFT OF GOD. 

1 THE WONDROUS BIRTH. 
CHRISTMAS _FICTURES. 5 

j JESUS OUR KING. “} 
Either of the above Services tor 


1Christmas will afford delightful music, 
* with instructive recitations and readings. 
a Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
;SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SE 4 FOR 10¢, 


is 2 





024 wy _ t 
oJ John J. Hood, PHILA. 
Le a A SS = sect 

Dr. W. H. DOANF’SC antata. 
Santa’s Surprise, PF Naing Music. Merry 
Songs, Appreciative Recitations, Enjoyable Dia- 


logues. rice, 30 cts. by mail. 
Dr. Robert Lowry's 


9 . 
The Lord’s Anointed, OF. ope ow a 
songs, as well as the introduction of familiar hymns 
in which all can join, make it a very excellent Christ- 


mas Exercise. Price, 5 cts, by mail. 
i i A kindergarten service 
The Christmas King. for the little folks, by 


Mrs. WILBUR F. Crarts. .Price, 5 cts. by mail, 


Christmas Annual No. 22 ‘znishes new 
perienced composers. Price, 4 cts. by mail. 
; ; for Christmas Time, No, %, sent on 
Recitations receipt of two 2 cent stam ps. ‘i 
A full catalogue of Music sent on request. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 


81 Ran lalph St., 7 E. th &t., 


Chicano, New York 


X-Mas Music 


Christ's Nativity (Sabbath School Ser- 





vice No, 9). . ..Danks, 6¢ 
Heavenly Tidings * arol) 5e, 
In the Sweet Long Ago ( “ ) Be. 
Glorious News fo) 25 ee 
Hark What Mean (Anthem) Haesche. 250, 
And there were 

Shepherds, ( “ ) Williams.20o, 
The Morming Star( ‘“ ) Warren. 30o, 


Christ Child (Solo 0 or A Flat) 

: Vandewater.40c, 
Glory to God (Ascription) Warren. 26¢, 
Sleep Babe Divine (Gradle Song) ‘‘ 15¢. 
Oarel Annual No, 26 (6 carols by var- 


“rious authors). . Be, 
Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to % hed aera (already 
published) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Churches and 
wapeey -schools. 


Cc arom, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 


sire 
Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 
tion? 


WM. A.POND &CO. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








AGENTS & wanted to canvass business houses for a 
New Account Book. For sample, es. 
address “H. W. PAMP! 1ILON, 30 Bond Bt., 


ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Rockwood’s New Photographic Establishment has 
the Office, Reception room and 


Posing Room on the Ground Floor. 


1440 Broadway Gi yy x NN fioiana Building, 


“ THE NEW YORK ORRISTIAN HOME FOR IN- 
TEMPERATE MEN,” 1175 Madison Avenue, corner 
S6th Street. Men addicted to alcohol. opium, mor- 
Paine, cocoaine, and other vices, w nate find a 
Christian Home especially provided for th 
rd a a send for re 


etc., 








me 
BUNTING 3 Manager. 











Financial. 
THE OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS made by the mercantile agen- 
cies indicate but a moderate volume of 
general trade. In many lines business is 
said to be brisk, but in some of the leading 
trades sales are reported to be fewer in 
number and at less profit than could be 
wished. Such is the case with iron for 
example. We know that our crops are 
bountiful and that they are yielding our 
farmers fair prices because of the scarcity 
in the world’s supply. We all acknowl- 
edge that general prosperity depends 
largely upon the fruitfulness of the land 
and the prices received for its produce, 
since we know that the world is within a 
year of starvation and that the food ques- 
tion is the one great problem before the 
human race. Since then Providence has 
been kind to our farmers and thus in turn 
to all interested in their prosperity, why 
should not this happy state of farming 
affairs in America be at once reflected in 
increased volume and profit of general 
business? 

No one country is any longer indepen- 
dent of others. Wheat is now higher than 
it would be in the United States were it 
not for the European demand. As in this 
particular we are favorably affected by 
foreign conditions, so likewise are we con- 
cerned with the financial liquidation 
which, starting with the Barings trouble 
in London, has spread throughout Eu- 
rope and is not yet apparently completed. 
In fact as far as we can judge, the United 
States has escaped a serious depression 
such as is now developed abroad by reason 
of our exceptional crops and the good 
prices received therefor. There is much 
in the present situation both in Europe 
and in the United States to remind us of 
the panic of 1873 and the subsequent de- 
pression+in all lines of business. Tho 
happily the comparison has not the gloom 
of that long period, we have now present 
elements which give even conservative men 
good ground for hope. We seem to lack 
something in both confidence and money, 
and these disappointing conditions we owe 
largely to the financial situation in Eu- 
rope. 

South American securities stand dis- 
credited, some more than others, tho all 
are affected. Spain and Italy have come 
about to their limit of borrowing. Russia 
is in a deplorable condition, so that her 
next financial move is awaited in Europe 
with much anxiety, Germany, if reports 
are to be believed, shows an industrial as 
well as a banking crisis, whose end is not 
yet in sight. Even France, one of the 
strongest nations financially, has no more 
money tu spare for investments, the Rus- 
sian loan subscribed for by Paris bankers 
out of friendship to Russia not being taken 
by investors, thus leaving the bankers with 
troublesome obligations. No doubt the 
outcome of all this will be a sounder and 
better trading and financial basis in Eu- 
rope, on which confidence can rest secure; 
but until that basis is reached we must 
expect liquidation to continue. The crop 
failure in Europe has this bad feature, that 
it removes from the unfortunate countries 
one of the sources of wealth on which 
sound trading must rest; for it is a mis- 
chievous idea to suppose that money trans- 
actions can safely be carried on unless 
some property having marketable value is 
behind them. A nation or an individual 
must give something in exchange for its 
food and clothing, either gold or products 
of its skill or labor. 

But the United States are not in the 
condition of the South American States 
or of Italy or of Spain; nevertheless, we 
must be affected by their distress. We 
are dependent for our progress largely 
upon foreign capital, for the present de- 
nied us. Our enterprises are sound, but 
must have money to start and keep them 
running. So fast has been our advance 





in wealth that what we call depression is 
often merely the steppage of our advance. 
Values in the United States are so often 
based upon future possibilities rather than 
upon present profits that what is really 
but a standstill is regarded as a retrogres- 
sion. In time wealth in the United States 





will catch up with American business so 
that we could then go ahead again with- 
out European aid; but that would be a 
slow process, like a merchant saving his 
capital from his earnings so that he need 
not borrow. 

Then, too, dull business is all in our 
future favor. Taught by hard times the 
American farmer has learned a lesson. 
The profits of these exceptional crops are 
being used to cancel mortgages, the bal- 
ance being laid away rather than spent 
even for necessary comforts. Of course, 
this makes trading at present dull, but it 
is providing a solid foundation for na- 
tional prosperity in the future. This 
prospective prosperity is, in general, be- 
lieved in by Americans and by well-in- 
formed European capitalists, yet appar- 
ently just now these are not in a position 
to take advantage of their beliefs. 
At what time in the future the real 
value of American investments will make 
itself felt in market quotations, no one of 
course can say. It must in any case be a 
matter of estimate. It is remembered 
that in 1879, after the large crops and the 
resumption of specie payments, there was 
a large advance in values. It should also 
be recollected that this advance came, be- 
cause of favoring conditions indeed, but 
after five years of conservative busi- 
ness, during which time trading was 
shorn of its speculative features. The 
crops we now have, we have also had a 
year of conservatism; yet the time when 
our own savings, and especially those of 
Europe can and will give us the capital 
we need and deserve for the development 
of new enterprises and the improvement 
of old, is uncertain. Atleast we cannot 
correctly compare 1890 in all particulars 
with 1873, for the panic of the latter year 
came upon us after the inflation of the 
War period, while previous to 1890 we 
had had no such amount of overtrading 
and highly speculative business as existed 
from 1865 up to 1878. Yet the amount of 
undue inflation and speculation in our 
trading up to 1890 (whatever amount that 
may have been) must be worked out of 
our commercial conditions by the fires of 
liquidation before we can expect a great 
and permanent advance in prices or values. 

It only remains, then, for Americans to 
continue trading upon a _ conservative 
basis and only so far as their capital will 
permit. The financial conditions of Europe 
are in any case beyond our control. We 
are assured of our own business soundness 
and can afford to wait until that fact is 
everywhere recognized and acted upon. 

+> 


SOMETHING TO THINK OF. 


THE Hon, Chauncey M. Depew,in his great 
speech at the recent Chamber of Commerce 
dinner, said a great many good things 
which business men should now carefully 
ponder over. Mr. Depew is generally a 
good prophet; but he seldom, if ever, has 
had such an array of facts and figures to 
sustain him in his calculations as at the 
present time. We give a few pertinent 
extracts from his able speech, which we 
are sure will greatly interest thousands of 
our readers. 





“There is to be, within the next twelve 
months, a famine in this land; but it is to 
be a famine of the means to carry the vast 
product of the soil. There is to be a fam- 
ine of cars, a famine of locomotives, a 
famine of the methods by which this enor- 
mous product which the fields of the coun- 
try have produced may be conveyed to the 
sea and so go abroad, where it is needed. 
[Applause.] There are times when a great 
surplus of product is thrown upon the mar- 
ket and not consumed, and that is generally 
a time when there is a general lack of pros- 
perity throughout the country; but this 
year we have a phenomenal condition of the 
harvest, unequaled for many a year; of 
prices greater for our products than have 
been secured for them in the last ten years; 
of the railways receiving whole and remun- 
erative rates for what they carry, and having 
more than they can do, and a demand from 
the other side of the water, owing to the 
horrible conditions there, which will take 
the whole of our surplus; and it will proba- 
bly be unequal to the demand. 

‘ These conditions are going to make rail- 
ways more than usually prosperous in their 
net earnings; are going to give an unusual 
business to every house, no matter what the 





particular article in which it deals; are go- 
ing to put an amount in the hands of the 
farmer such as he has not had in a long 
time before; are going to lead to the con- 
struction of new lines of railway; are going 
to make a demand for iron, coal and coke; 
are going to pour back into this country in 
the next fiscal year twice the surplus of im- 
ports of money over the amount we expend 
abroad. [Applause.] 

“This banquet is as it was the year of the 
Presidential election. My friend Mr. Mills 
says that the way to preserve this prosperity 
is to have free trade and an income tax to 
carry on the Government. My friend Mr. 
Cleveland says the way to preserve this 
prosperity is to have revenue reform and 
honest money. My friends of the South 
and of the West say the way to preserve 
prosperity is to have free trade and the un- 
limited coinage of silver. 

** My friends with whom I am associated 
say the way to preserve this prosperity is to 
have the protective principle applied in such 
a way that it will protect wherever another 
mill can be built and another man can be 
given employment who hasn’t it now 
{cheers}, and the reciprocity project so 
pushed that treaties by this country shall be 
made with every country that has a surplus 
of the things we cannot profitably produce, 
and needs the things of the factory or the 
farm of which we have a surplus; and that 
parity of silver and gold shall be maintained 
in such a way that both metals will be used 
to the utmost extent that the product of 
our mines shall afford; but that in the 
Treasury there shall be always enough of 
both to keep the silver equal to the gold and 
the promise of the Government upon its 
paper equal to gold.” [Prolonged applause. | 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





STocK speculation was fairly active, and 
prices for the week are higher, with the 
Vanderbilt shares in the lead. There is 
little outside interest in the market, how- 
ever, the general disposition being to cur- 
tail new ventures because of the unsettled 
foreign conditions. While rumors of war 
and failures are flooding every financial 
center in Europe, conservatism must gov- 
ern Car operations. It is believed that 
there is no danger of an immediate up- 
heaval abroad in either the political or the 
financial world, and the failure of the 
Bank of England to advance its discount 
rate is taken here as evidence that 
such is the case. The speculative hold- 
ings of American stocks and 
abroad are small; in fact, 
thought to be an extensive short ac- 
count open in London. In the event of 
serious complications in the European 
capitals there would, however, be free 
marketing of our securities as such could 
be most readily sold. The leading event 
in financial circles was the increase in the 
quarterly dividend of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Company from one to 
one and one-quarter per cent. which ex- 
ample is expected to be followed by ocher 
roads. The Western lines are reporting 
large earnings. The pinch caused by rate 
wars and too much new construction 
seems to be over, and there is little indica- 
tion of trunk-line building in the middle 
Western States for some time to come. 
Foreign conditions appear to be 
the only obstacle in the way of an 
active and strong market. The situa- 
tion in this country is favorable in 
nearly every respect. Railroad earnings 
tell the story of prosperity very plainly. 
For the second week of November 4 
roads show 11.64 per cent. increase in 
gross returns, ‘The gain, however, ex- 
tends also to the net returns. According 
to the Financial. Chronicle 148 roads 
earned net in September $24,805,923, 
against $22,566,571 in 1890, an increase of 
of 10.32 per cent. There have been other 
months this year when the ratio of in- 
crease was greater, but in no other month 
has the gain reached 2} million dollars. 
Rates are being well maintained, as a rule: 
and there is talk of an advance in the 
east-bound rates from Chicago in which 
cutting has been most active. 


bonds 
there is 





Bradstreet’s reports bank clearings of 
57 cities for the last week at $1,253,034,- 
786, which is 12.2 per cent. less than in 
the like week of 1890. The decline i: 
largely due to the decrease at New York, 





Philadelphia and Boston: Out*of 60 cities 
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reported 28 show decreases. In of 
the many influences calculated to 

trade, its volume is still close to the great- 
est ever attained. In the West the grad- 
ual marketing of the enormous crops of 
cereals produces a confident tone, tho the 
large supplies are causing lower prices in 
some directions. At the South the volume 
of trade is somewhat smaller than auntici- 
pated, and the low price of cotton (8.00 
for the January option against 9.50 a year 
ago) operates to retard mercantile collec- 
tions, which in other parts of the country 
are fairly satisfactory. Wheat is 4 cent 
higher for the week, corn % cent lower, 
and oats } cent lower. 


Exports ef wheat are increasing rapidly 
again, aggregating for the week 5,383,000 
bushels (including flour as wheat) from 
the United Staies, and about 200,000 
bushels from Montreal. The exports of 
merchandise from New York, in three 
weeks of November, have been $25,252,- 
000 in value, against $18,548,000 last year, 
an increase of 33 per cent., while imports 
thus far in November are from 17 to 20 
per cent, less thanayearago. This points 
to a large balance to be settled by other 
countries in specie. The export demand 
is now the chief sustaining influence in 
the wheat market. A great quantity is 
now being carried on margin here and 
abroad, and many believe that this may 
prove a weak spot in the general situation 
in the event of a temporary cessation of 
foreign purchases. 

The official announcement is received 
of the issue of the Russian ukase prohib- 
iting the export of wheat from that coun- 
try. This will increase the demand upon 
the United States. Not only has America 
to supply the great deficiency of the Eu- 
ropean wheat crop, but it has also to 
make up the further deficiencies in food- 
stuffs which will now show themselves as 
a result of the stoppage of Russian ex- 
ports. The most important source of sup- 
ply is now cut short to the extent of fully 
150,000,000 bushels, for the following were 
Russia’s exports of food products last year: 
Rye, 46,144,200 bushels; barley, 36,401,400 
bushels; oats, 31,128,600 bushels; buck- 
wheat, 819,600 bushels; maize, 12,366,600 
bushels; a total of 126,860,400 bushels. In 
addition, Russia exported 94,140,000 pounds 
of rye flour and 222,318 tons of bran and 
other grains. The effect upon this side of 
the water of the closing of so important a 
source of supply, taken in connection with 
the crop failure throughout Europe, has 
surely not been overestimated. 


The iron market shows no important 
change. More iron is being delivered 
where consumers are dependent upon 
water transportation, but the demand 
shows no special increase. Sales of iron 
and steel at Pittsburgh for the week were 
about 45,000 tons each, which is better 
than the recent average. Several large 
iron orders are booked for 1892 delivery, 
and makers of pig are less anxious to sell. 
The coal companies are not securing as 
satisfactory prices for their product as 
two weeks ago. The October production 
of anthracite was the largest since 1888— 
4,496,534 tons, against 3,892,717 tons in 
1890. For the year to date the increase in 
production has been 3,444,328 tons, but 
most of it has gone into consumption. 
The stock of coal at tidewater in October 
increased 66,618 tons. The export oil trade 
is dull and neglected, stocks abroad being 
umple, 


The loan market was easy. Call loans 
on stock collateral were made at rates 
ranging from 24 to 54 per cent., averaging 
about 34 per cent. Renewals were gener- 
ally at 4 per cent. Time loans were in 
good supply at 4@44 per cent. for thirty to 
ninety days on prime collateral and 5@5}4 
per cent. for four to six months. Com- 
mercial paper was in good demand at 
5@6 per cent. for choice receivables, and 
67 per eent. for the best Dames. 
The exchange market at theclose had lost 
its advance of early in the week. Rates have 
been ruling firm for.a week or.twoon sales 
of stocks for European account and light 
exports .of cotton (236,000 ‘bales for the 
week, against 268,000 last year). 


‘ 





BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 
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Sales of taakk stocks for ~ week end- 
ing November 21st, 1891: 








American Bechange.. 4 Merchants’ Ex...... 117 
Centra Metropolis. . 3380 
Chemic. cue Se 

SIS wi ae 

Commerce Seve nth 

Corn Ex tate of New York. le 
Fourth 
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The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Nov. 21. Nov. M. Ditferences. 
eee $408,604,900 $408,549,500 Inc. 955,400 
Specie............ 87,970,800 84,036,200 Inc. 3,954,600 
Legal tenders 50,982,400 29,645,800 Inc. 1,286,600 
Deposits -. 422,321,800 416,919,400 Inc. 5,402,400 
Circulation...... 5,574,300 5,536,400 Inc. 38,400 





The following shows the relation he 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie............ $87,970,300 $84,036,200 Inc. $5,934,600 
Legal tenders... 30,932,4°0 29,645,800 Inc. 1,286,600 

Total reserve. .$118,995,200 $113,682,009 Inc. $5,221,200 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 105,580,450 104,229,850 Inc. 1,350,600 
Excess of re- 

serve above 





legal require- 

ments........... 13,322,750 9,452,150 Inc. 3,870,600 
Excess of reserve Nov, 22, 18W........0.+se.005 89,7, 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked. 

U. S. 46, 1007, registered. .............cecceeee 116% «= 
Wi. ©, Sg IR wns dscns civvccccccee nes) = «117% 
OR wl 
COS I 0b ccncecencsesescccssesenncs ill 
I oii oes gc ccceccccnssceiecvecd 11% 
CI Oy Bia cccscccccscccccccccccccccscce 11446 
CRMBBUMG TID... 0 cvisicscccccccsssccivecscce 117 
CUBPOMCyY Ob; TAID. .o0csccc cinscccsceccssveceece 1146 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

Rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows: Sixty-days, sight, 4.80$@4,81; de- 
mand, 4.833@4.84; cables, 4.844@4.844; 
commercial, 4.79. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..During the nine months ending 
September 30th, the exports of canned 
salmon from the United States amounted 
to 16,168,000 pounds against 7,688,000 for 
the corresponding period last year. 


..The Czar of Russia issued, last week, 
a ukase prohibiting the export of wheat 
and wheat products from Russia... The 
announcement of the Russian prohibition 
influenced the market for American rail- 
road securities in London, and they at 
once became strong. 


. It is stated that, in addition to the 
land at present given up to sugar culture 
in Louisiana and Texas, Louisiana can 
furnish 3,000,000 acres and Texas a mil- 
lion more, which, at the rate of present 
production would supply the wants of a 
greater population than now possessed by 
the United States. 


.. That strange things sometimes hap- 
pen in the financial world is proved by the 
announcement that the Finance Committee 
of the Erie Railroad has decided to recom- 
mend the payment of a three per cent. 
dividend on the preferred stock, a circum- 
stance which has not happened for fourteen 
years. 


..Duluth, Minn., which always does 
things in a big way, recently had an im- 
mense pile of coal on fire into which 
water had been poured for some days at 
the rate of 1,800. gallons a minute. The 
pile contains thousands of tons of coal, and 
it is expected the ‘loss will teach into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


..., An opportunity... to . obtain ‘im- 





ported kid gloves was offered to the pub- 









lic at an auction in the Custom House last 

week when gloves lly valued at 

part of ac sold ~*~ 50. The ao 

a cargo which was wrec on 

e Bahama Banks, and after the wreck 

it ee discovered that they were smug- 
gled. 


..Very extensive and valuable de- 
posits of nickel have been found at Sud- 
bury, the junction of the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the ‘‘Soo” Road about 130 miles 
East of Sault Ste. Marie, The mining is 
confined largely to three companies, one of 
which is an American company with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, and its 
works represent an investment of between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 


. .Eight of the great lumber firms of 
this city, Brooklyn and Hoboken, have con- 
solidated under the title of the Yellow 
Pine Company with a capital stock of 
$2,500,000, 10,000 shares preferred and 
15,000 general stock. The reports of the 
eight companies show an aggregate annual 
business of 78,000,000 feet on which the 
net profits per annum amounted to $215,- 
000. The stock is expected to prove a 
dividend earner from the start. 


. «It is extremely interesting to know 
that the people of Tierra del Fuego have 
recently proposed to establish a custom 
house to apeeermtenny of other custom 
houses, weoryted established con- 
siderable, trade with land in wool and 
its other products. Tierra del Fuego com- 
prises the mass of islands at the southern 
point of South America only one of which 
is of any considerable size, that one being 
200 milés long by 25 miles wide. The 
Straits of Magellan separate the Tierra del 
Fuego country from the mainland. The 
most southern island of the group is the 
one upon which Cape Horn is situated. 


..The Delaware, Lackawanna and 


Western now controls the _ shortest 
railwa line between New York and 
the ississippi River, enabling the 


Lackawanna to deliver freight from 
the East to Winona, Minn., at a saving of 
about two days over the time required by 
the other routes to Chicago. This new 
route is formed by the Lackawanna to 
Buffalo, Grand Trunk to Sarnia, tunnel 
under the St. Clair River to Port Huron, 
the Flint and Pére wp Maxquatte to Luding- 
ton, Mich., across Lak higan by. boat a 
distance of fifty-five miles to Kewaunee, 
thence by the Green Bay, Winona and St. 
Paulto Winona, Minn. 


..[t is a matter of congratulation to 
all parties concerned, and particularly to 
the holders of Virginia bonds, that, after 
so many years an agreement has been con- 


cluded between the State Debt Commis- 
sion and the Olcott Committee of New 
York, the agreement being as follows: 


“Te issue a maximum amount of $10,000,- 
000 of bonds to be exchan for the out- 
standing obligation of the State mentioned 
in the Riddleberger act (other than those 

held by schools and colleges) now in the 
hands of the public, but not includin 
bonds already funded under this act, suc 
new bonds to run for 100 years and to bear 
2 per cent. interest for ten years, and 3 
per cent. for ninety years, it being distinctly 
understood that the coupons or other inter- 
est obligations are not to be receivable for 
taxes. e proposed new bonds shall be 
exchangeable for the outstanding obliga- 
tions in the proportion of nineteen of the 
former for twenty-eight of the latter.” 


The Olcott Committee, representing $23,- 
000,000 out of $28,000,000 of debt outstand- 
ing, state that the proposition would go 
to their constituents with their cheerful 
recommendation, new bonds to bear in- 
terest from July Ist, 1891, 


..Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co., review- 
ing the general situation for the last week, 
say: 

“Much has happened of late to de- 
press business and shake confidence, 
and yet confidence is not shaken, and 
the volume of business is still close to 
the greatest ever attained. The bank fail- 
ure at Boston caused scarcely a ripple of ex- 
citement. The failure of § lative banks 
at Berlin has been industriously used to de- 
press stocks during the = week, but the 
ee = price of shares is igher than a 

eek ago. This country ns to realize 
that, with the only —- of grain to 
keep millions in Burope from starvation, 
besides meats, cotton and oil —— other 
countries must have, the U -_ 


alarm, Prices are peti dowaward With 
enormous production, bu ond that such 
production conlisines-aharwe-abeb the low 
prices are not’ about the 
money alee ths and no disturb- 
ance year. Industries 
are, on well employed; and it is 

ere 


Pap errd eilly uolewarthy ee f trade which 
Site been most em 

. ‘Richard King, the President of, the 
Bank of Commerce, died last week aged 
sevehty-nine’ years. Mr. King began 
business in this city as a cotton ‘broker, 
but in 1845 he became assistant cashier of 





the Bank of Commerce, a few years later 
cashier, and in 1882 president, which po- 
sition he has held since. Mr. King was 
not only one of the most prominent, but 
really one of the best bankers, in every 
sense of the word, in this city. This fact 
is shown by his management of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, which is looked 
upon by financiers as one of the soundest 
and best managed financial institutions 
in this city. Mr. King was a son of John 
A. King, who was Governor of the State 
in 1856, and a grandson of Rufus King, 
John Quiney Adams’s Minister to the 
Court of St. James. The King family 
have furnished several of the ablest, most 
respected and conservative bankers New 
York has had during the last hundred 
years. James G. King. an uncle of Pres- 
ident Richard King, was the founder of 
the old banking house of James G. King’s 
Sons, the present head of which, Mr. A. 
Gracie King, is also an uncle. Mr. Rich- 
ard King’s death will be a great. loss to 
banking and financial circles in this eity. 


..-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange, on the 
17th and 18th insts., were the following 
lots: 





000 Milwaukee ‘City Ra. Co. first mort. 66.1 _.98 

1,000 N . E, Equip’t Co's. equipment first mort. 
ue 1896 

$1,000 Iron Ce Equip’t Co. 5 na cent. Spee td 

Sitscteeesaqen es ‘3 


eet 


the present holders) pte oatuhsedeigaeet is ‘S260 
$50,000 Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 5s ( fame 
= PR 
$30,000 Mo. Pacific 6s (same condition).._| | oN 250) 
10 shares H. H. Warner & Co., Limited (£10 
SE ee $75 per share. 
10 shaves Knickerbocker Trust Co........... 17634 
60 shares Globe Fire Insurance Co.............. 
8 ‘orty-second St. and Grand St. erry 
askew asds dibthidseedsacsescectedl 
200 shares Brooklyn GBaaiet O0..066-cccceds cee 110 
$1, go ey hkeepsie Bridge Co, 6 per cent. gold 
a tale ay a 5) 
30 shares Holland Trust Co... ................. 180 
40 shares Illinois Coal and Coke Co. $50 lot 
$1,350 Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. se ript.. banwlunad 10k. 
& shares New Jerse Zine oat Iron Co........ ¥ “4 


ach). 
20 shares iia N. J. Rd. and Canal Co.... 248 i“ 





8 shares N H. and H. Rad. Co..........: 
5 shares Pennsy lv mee Cand 8. 6. ccccccovcncece 335 
Letters | . srcethaaiian 
| Investment 
of 
| Securities. 


Credit. 
‘Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO, 59 WALL STREET, N. 


_ VERMILYE & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


Cc ORRESPONDENC E SOLICITED. 


The North Texas National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 


HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R, BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 








The black land belt of North Te the richest in 
theSouthwest. Dallas the commercial and railroad 
centre of this grea’ eae We can loan your money 
here on farm or with the utmost ty 
at 8 per cent. Miksa furnish you with the highest 
ences ae ponte ess s. 


ain Trager 


values Pure ‘Texas are increasing 
J FIELD & SCURRY 
The North Texas National Bank Bdg., Dallas, Texas. 
VAN LAW & GA LLUP, 
Mor tgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO, 
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MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined an’ Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 
Neo charges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU ST. (Matual Life B’ld’g), N.Y. 
189 Montague St.(Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
ANDREW L, SOU LARD, President. 
JOHN A. BEYER, Vice-President, 
WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 
Ss. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 


_ HET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. luterest pay 

able semi-annuaily by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to all 

loans, Hi eat references. Address 


« 
WRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





UARANTEED! 


First Mortgage Loars Bearing Lib- 


eral interest. 
We guarantee both principal and interest. 
Loans made on productive real estate yearly 
increasing in value on a conservative basis, 
and only after personal examination by us: 





Interest payable in New Yorw Exchange. We invite 
corres) papdene e. Ver y highest references. iE 
SOU! LOAN, TKUST and VKING 


BA) 
com PANY - (Paid Up Capical, $125,000.) 
New Whatcom, W premmensnne 


DULUTH’S FUTURE. 


The [armers OF sti.uesuta And tue wakotas will re- 
alize from $15.!,0U0,u00 to $2u!,0u0,000 on this year’s crops 
Duluth is the outiet for these products and the dis- 
tributing center for all that rican country—and much 
more, its commerce is already larger than many cit- 
ies of 150,000 inhabitants, and both its commerce and 
manufacturing is rapidly increasing. To buy Duluth 
property now is like buying Chicago real estate 25 
years ago. Loans gee 7 and & per cent, carefully placed. 
Write for particula 

Cc. E. LOV ETT & co., DULU — MINN. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Offers a safe fleld for Be Money by investing iu 
real estate on a guaranty of large interest and one- 
half of net profits over the guaranteed rate. We oi 


best of references and invest on our judgment bas 
on actual knowledge of over twenty years’ residence 
Send for our blank forms and full information. 
Money loaned to net S per cent. Keferences: 
Commercial National, Merchants’ National and Port- 
land Savings Banks. 


BORTHWICK, BATTY 
Pertiand, Oregon. 


= YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY CI A as 
33 Miles from Boston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—-9,000. 
Advantages: 
, Thirteen Churches, 





& CO., 


Giood Schoo! Three Railroads, 


City Water. Sewerage, Gas, Terephones, Electric 
Lights, Electric Street Cars, Water Power, #140,000 
Opera House, &50,000 Cotton Mill, County Seat. 

Over #2,00,000 has been expended in public improve- 
ments during past two years 

For information regarding KEARNEY as a place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. 
for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
2 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 
. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Ws 4 4é 4 s 4 7 

Offers the best opportunity for trvestment of any city 
in the West. 


Money wauted, S per cent. to 10 per cent, 
net, ou City property. 


Send 


The mines of Utah are unsurpassed, Gold or silver 
sropertics for sale. Printed matter on apetess ion 
5. H. WATTS, No. 9 West 2d South St., Salt Lake City 
Utah. 

SUPERIOR, WIS. 

650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior, Only 
ew blocks from Depot. The coming Manufac curing 
Center of Superior. Only $100 to #150 each, by cas 
Balance on easy payments. We look for these to 
double in a year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
nformation 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin 


Block. West Superior, Wis. 
enjoying greater prosperity 

a. any city in the Union, and 

will continue at the head of the 

procession, owing to her supe- 


rior resources, N ot another city in the world can 


offer such inducements to home seekers and investors. 
Write Load full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 


of Hele 
THE Wi? HE RBEE-ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
Helena, Montana. 


& 4and* Gold Block, 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
sua, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


‘HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Cohgress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


Pngeneh Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R. 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 


Coupyretione, 


Supplies Business Firms, 
with every variety oF werk in a 


fic: 


lines. Complete outfits of Sret-clase Station- 
y delivered, 


yee Steel 


(Havuover Square), N, 


ery for new offices immediate 











PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a for the investment ¥, money in 
large or smal that will commend itself to all 
who desire a safe ‘investment w ith gooc pro ts. 

The name and stability of Portland, ae gen 
will guarantee you in making an investment lh "he 

rospectus will be sent ape | application, with ‘full 
details and references. Ad 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
____ Pertland. Oregen 





To Investors and Manufacturers. 


In less than two years SALEM, VIRGINIA, 
has doubled its population; 50@ houses have been 
built; a large number of important industries estab- 
li shea; electric lights introduced; water works ex- 
tended; an extensive system of sewerage begun; rapid 
transit secured with Koanoke, seven m —- ree astreet 
railway chartered and franchises secured 

Salem and Koanoke are the industrial center of 
South west b inia, and being in the iron district, 
with chea and coke and with many adv antages 

for manufac bran boy they are sure to grow. Salem is 

:n old town with excellent social, educational, and re- 
ligious advantages. Notwithstanding the ‘general 
depression South, Salem is growing steadily and sub- 
stantially. Now is the time to invest, Corres- 
pondence with manufacturers solicited, 


Illustrated book of 40 pages sent free. 
\ddress, 


J. W. F. ALLEMONC, 


President Salem Improvement Company, 
SALEM, VIRGINIA, _ 


CITY LOANS. | 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
We have never handled farm loans. On 
| | hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
roperty. Interest 6,7 and8 percent. Write 
te or our regular list. 


‘The Standard Investment Co. 


| OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


507,70 500% 


Is ne n exagerated statement of profits from Inveat- 
ment» In Real Estate in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
accruing in 8 tod years, 


Corner Lots $125; Inside Lots $100. 


$5.00 at Time of Purchase and $5.00 


per month until full amount has been paid buys a lot i® 


:, HYDE PARK, Miunesora, 


Am Addition to Minneapolis, 
o—THE LARGEST CITY IN THE NORTHWEST.—v 


ALL TITLES are Guaranteed to be PERFECT. 
MINNEAPOLIS ee ae nevtoe- 


barreis of flour per year, 128 miles of Electric 
ay Lines; Jobbing trade. 8200,000,000; has 
%4 Newspapers; 164 Churches; 52 School Houses; Taxes 
have never been above 20 mills. 
| HYDE PARK: property is daily increasing in value. 
New industries are rapidly cente ring 
in this loeality. The direction of building in Minneapolis 
is towards this suburb and before agreat while thi- 
favored locality will be part of the manufacturing 
center of Minneapolis. 


——-THIS IS THE ONE- 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY SF LIFE TIME. 





N 











Maybe you were‘ NOTIN IT” at Chicago or Duluth, 
but you now have another opportunity equaily as gocd 
if not better. 

Not more than two lots sold to any one person 


Buy at once, and select your lot. 
s asked as firat payment 
monthly for balance 
Iv Full particulars overt on 
tioned references gi 


CHAS. E. ‘STEPHENSON. 
22 South Third Street, Miansapetis, Minnesota 


Remember only 


and $5.00 


application. Unques- 





WE PAY 6% INTERES! 


Upon Deposits For 12 Months 
“PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


GOLD! 


THE UNION BANKING COMPANY, 


K.P. EARBART, Pres. V. SPENCER, Cashier 
120 and 122 Nineahtuahen Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPCsITS —, 
IN EXCHANS AT 
FOR EVERY 
. Besides Dividends. 
is made in Mining by buyir 
BIG PROFIT near the bottom as ay < 
sistently with safety, thus securing the nefit of the 
besides a hands some interest on your 


ADVANCE 
money in the shapeof DIVIDENDS, Wr ~~ me and 
$3.00 for every 


Iw ! yut you in the way to make § 
invested. Best bank references 


$1.0 
Rk. H. BUCK, 17 Tabor Block, Deny er, Col. 


Masabi and Vermilion Iron Ranges. 
Mines, Mining Stocks and Iron Lands 
for sale. 


G 
0 
L 
D 





Options Secured, Leases made, 


ete. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 
FRANK L. TEDFORD, 
DULUTH, MINN. 

The International City, 
Pr serene” to 2 Great Nations, 
al where Commerce moves 
O re Tides and Kail, 
is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked harbor on Puget Sound 
has electric lights, water w orks, 6 miles graded 
streets, 10 =e. 12 fi. anowe alk, 5 National Banks, G. 
N. Ky., y., while the N. P. and U. 


sured. "Its principal resources. "ire ire, ¢ on es er. 
ishing ands productive ag an ng on the Pacific 
Coast. e most productive He —~y land the 


State. Manufactaring esta hments now 
course of construction that will furnish constant e 
en ment for 1,000 men. Population, 15; 
increase to supply the demand must be fourfo 
during next few months. Lots from #75 to 


Wee ontrol 75 per cent. 0 of the entire town site. 4 
of sale one-t nee to suit purchaser. 
Refer, by aa = to the N. Y. INDEPENDENT. Ad- 


plots etc., See tive a 


& HARBOR “INPRO VEM EMENT CO. 
Main Office: Blaine; or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Block, Seattle. 





TEXAS. 
SAN ANTONIO and ARANSAS HARBOR, 
Splendid chances for investments; more money yin 


meant ne, beara antics s Ware on 
om ace inthe U.8. Loans negotiated a’ " 
Mi i to loaner. Refer to all Banks. KING GSLEY & 


KEA, ns E. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital. .....- - $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New Yerk. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, ete., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 


EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 


“4 iC perietee § a are. 
RoucH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
tori! Street. 


(OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


I a. cnteticndtsnaiatl «sadhteonsesa $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. cope! ~ 
The Debentures issued by this Company are 
nized by investors seeking perfect security instead 6 of 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 
offered to the public. 
Kefers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York — 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Cit 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the © remicat National 
Bank, New York City. 
F. D. Gray, Esq., of the’ National Safe —' Com- 








ny, Chie ll. 
ra Smith h, bsq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mas 
dso the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 


the East. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OW ENS, President. 
- COFFIN, Treasurer. 


~<OR SALE! Which has 
A FEW Ol °o = - 
servatively 
iret placed. Pay- 
Mort a es ment Guaran- 
tf g teed. Write 
$200 to $1000. Pieree County 
Due int x o vings 
years. ank, 
Own > Money Tacoma, Wash. 


“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” __ 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 


ANSAS CITY, MO., 
s. wr. PIERCE, President, 
offers choice 6 per cent and ¥ pee cont. Securities. A 
limited amount of its Capital Stock, paying 8 per 
cent. can be had at $100 per share. Examined and 
wimitted to New York by the State Banking Depart- 
ment. Write fon furt her information to Company, or 
Ls. ‘O., Eastern Agents, 
37 ‘and Bt w liam Street, New Y rork. 


DEN MA Ty 
$ AMONG THE FIRST 
of Western RA NK investment 


loans. It is no longer necessary for . a capital- 
= i Lnvengied per < ay —— for safet 


THE HigKS: ‘iris AV fey MENT COMPANY, 


References: THE NDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to Ky per cent., 
boeh principal ane and interest payable in Gol 

AGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
‘ected City ee ty and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 


refere = ae on Ast ation BI RRELI 
aL, 


coal al Agents, 
Portland Savings Bank Bdg., 1 Portland, Or. 


OKERBOG, 


Oe co. ” 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 27TH ST., N. Y. 
Branch office, 18 Wall Ts and 3 Nassau St. 
CAPITAL and SURP -$1,000,000 00 
DESIGNATED L baa DEPOSITORY. 
Interest allowed on deposits. Checks Lag through 
Clearing House same as those on city bar 
Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates, and 
as Guardian, Keceiver, Registrar, Transfer and Fi- 
gg Agent for States, etc., railroads and corpora- 
tion: 
JOHN P. TOWNSEND, Pres 
CHARLES T; BARN EY. Vee “Presider 
JOSEPH T. OWN Vice-President, 
FRED’K L, EL DRIDGE oh 
HENRY Ges , Ass’t Secretary 













THE CITY ¢ OF SUPERIOR 


is the most rapidly growing city in the Northwest. It 

has now 20,000 population, and will in all probability 

have from 7. to 100, in 189. Over im- 

provements in 1800 1 including 1,200 buildin, 3 miles 

of water-mains and 10 miles of paving. wice the 

improvements for 1891. Write for maps and statistics. 
ym. M. CHOLS, Rea tate, 


S20 Tower “Avenue, West Y Nuperiors rior, Wis. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for the safe and profita- 
ble investment of pet Ly large - — amounts. 
It is surrounded by a and growing country, and 
erithin two yo hundred miles. 





has no Ss cit 

South right the best new residence portion 
of the city; has electric cars, weeee mains, etc., and 
is within nin Ih miles of the Post-office. Present prices, 


a good investment, as our ‘com- 
y will ft, prises when” a few more blocks 
ave been — rms easy, with 6 per cent. on de- 


ferred 
“TEXAS LL. LAN DS can be bought in bodies, from 


100 acres to 100,000 acres, at_ very low prices. The 
t tide of immigration that has boon West 
‘or years has turned to the Southwest. ss of 


investments made with good judgment a therefore, 
absolutely safe and profitable. 


Business Property and Suburban Acreage. 
Write for information. 
WATSON & CO., 
P. 0. Bex 807. BAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNERS EXE A I RAVENS- 


ASP 
321 Chamber. of Commerce Building. 
8. E. Cor. La Salle and Washington Streets, Ch cago. 








FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE QUINLAN & 00., Mortgage Bankers, 72 Deaitcrn Strest OHIOAGO ILL 








DENVER 


Real Estate rer or pees 
from the cen- 


te r of cit, land the sate distance from the 
r an 
Every customer who has Lats 


wove yeary 1 


Tit CHAMBERLIN INVESTMERT c0., 


DENVER, COL. 


TEXAS LOANS, AN AND, INVESTMENTS 


ourt een Jexperie nce. 

nail City : REPRE ro py Ui mion, 
News) nk 
Montreal; Third National Bank. ‘a 

San Antoni woty Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 

ele. Scotland: oe -American Mort- 


For Wy write to 









__ Webaveleanea 
in Texas over 


eluding six 
py =—s 
ty- 

splendid black 
land farms. - 








Realty. Choice investments made for non- 
residents; 25 to 100 
Lots fro: 


TACOMA: 


BP. Busecll &%o.. Pasame Were 


F, C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
ONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 


Heference—Tacoma, 
INVESTMENTS 


TACOMA GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 


net on all moneys sent us for investment in real 
estate in the thriving city of TACOMA, WASH. 
besides we send you one-hajf the profits, S and 1 
Ke r cent. net on mortgage loans first-class security. 
Write for information, Best references given. Ad- 
dress, Mauning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 


L. R. CIDDINGS, 


MORTGAGF BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
curitics worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
C Jorrespondenc e solic ited 





Arthur C. Gehr. Established 1858. | Est. S: Sam’l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 

114 Dearborn St., Chicage. 

Real Estate Loans and Investments. 
United States Trust Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 

NOS. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company tea legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
stee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may —- with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of Dusit nes, 
as well as religious and benevolent fnatiensione, il 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLLAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


DANIEL D. Loxp, - EDWARD COOPER 
SAMUEL SLOAN, BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES Low, HAULEs 8. S: 


WM. WALTER PHELPs, 

D. WILLIS Jam, 

JOHN A. STEWAR LIAM H. Macy, JR., 

ERASTUS CORNING, AID’ ay We D. SLOANE, 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHWA 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, Brooklyn 

GEO. HENRY WARREN, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 

GEORGE BLIS8. won. WALDORF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Lovuts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


AARUN B. MEAD. ———sOALLBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 
(Established 18€7.) 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 22 asa Estate 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE OF THE poane OF DIRECTORS, t 
AMERICAN EXPRESS Broadw: 
The Board Directoos i this Conan ii ian has t 
day LA a & dividend of three Sen F ars (88.0) pe 











hae th 


transfer books will be closed on the 5th day of 
ber at 12 o’clock M. and reopened on the second 


an 
order of the Board, 


J.N. Knapp, Secretary 
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€ ommercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market has passed through another 
week of uneventful trade, but at the close 
indications of approaching business of 
some importance are more clearly defined. 
The unsettled character of the weather 
still acts as a drawback, particularly on 
local trade, the transient cold spells fail- 
ing to stimulate buyers to any material 
extent, while the warmer intervals cause 
them considerable anxiety as to the out- 
come of their winter business. In this 
frame of mind, preparations for spring 
are sure to be delayed as long as possible. 
Orders from the West and Northwest are 
likewise cautiously put forward, and are 
mostly confined to urgent requirements. 
Inquiries after possible bases of trading in 
large lots of domestics for spring account 
have been received from some of the lead- 
ing Western and Northwestern houses. 
These disclose considerable difference be- 
tween the view of buyers and sellers, and 
before spring trade in staple cottons can 
fairly develop on normal lines, it is evi- 
dent that on one side or the other there 
must be some modification. 

The low price of raw cotton is ad- 
vanced by the intending purchaser as an 
argument in favor of a lower level for the 
price of manufactured goods, but against 
this sellers have, during the past week or 
two been strengthened by the enforced 
curtailment of production in many mills 
owing to the lack of sufficient water power 
Stocks 
are thus kept fairly easy and are only oc- 


to enable them to work full time. 


casionally heavy enough to cause certain 
agents apprehension,and these do not han- 
dle such lines as govern the market. 

There have been no changes in prices 
during the week at first hands, in any 
description of cotton goods, and at the 
close the market is generally steady. The 
local jobbing trade has been inactive in 
all departments but holiday novelties, in 
which a good business has been done of a 
miscellaneous character. Jobbers are pre- 
paring for stock taking, and as the prelim- 
inaries for this always entail a clearing 
out process, the next few weeks are likely 
to be distinguished by a large number of 
bargain offerings. Retailers are probably 
waiting for these, as their present style of 
business is strictly of a piecing-out char- 
acter. 








READING NOTICES. © 


TO OUR READERS. 


ONE of the most prominent and influen- 
tial men of Ohio recently wrote us regard- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT as follows: “ It is 
the best edited paper in America. Its book 
reviews alone are worth to me more than its 
price, especially that I am now away from 
large libraries and reading-rooms.”’ We are 
constantly receiving testimonials from the 
most intelligent people of the country re- 
garding the value of THE INDEPENDENT to 
them. Itcan be of equal value to thousands 
of people who do not now subscribe for it, 
and with this end in view we particularly 
request our old subscribers to bring the 
paper to the attention of their friends, and, 
if possible, induce them to become regular 
subscribers. 

Attention is particularly called to the 
club rates given herewith which enable 
any one to secure THE INDEPENDENT at 
merely nominal rates by subscribing for a 
term of years. Our regular subscribers, as 
usual, generally renew for from two to five 
years, thus saving several dollars on their 
subscriptions. 

We select the following from many simi_ 
lar letters showing how old subscribers re. 
new: 


BuFFra.o, N. Y,, Nov. 18th, 91. 

“ Inclosed find $10 for five years. I have taken 
your paper for about thirty years, having been 
and annual subscriber since 1865. It has been an 
investment that has paid large interest.’’ 

The elub rates given below will be found to 
be very liberal and comprehensive. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months.....$ 75] Six months........$1 
four months...... 101 One vear........... 3 


CLUB Ste 





In clubs of Five or More, $2.0 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
TRIP” one month, 30 cent-. 
Old subscribers are particularly requested 
to send their renewals direct to us, thus 
avoiding delay and loss of consecutive num- 
bers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Ourclubbing list with other magazines 
and newspapers for 1892 is ready, and we 
shall be glad to send it to any one who asks 
for it. We can furnish almost any other 
paper or magazine at a reduction from the 
regular published price. 


——---— + 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—The Standard of the 
World.—Ade, 





THE Pennsylvania Railroad has issued a souv enir 
guns a description of the “Pennsylvania Limited. 

resents a very attractive appearance, both on ac- 
count of the letter press and the exceedingly artistic, 

poansiful and well executed pictures which adorn its 





L. S. AND M. 


THERE are many different routes a New York to 
Chicago, several of them offering advantages not to 
be despised; but the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern, from the fact of its running solid vestibule trains 
of the wost elegant description, combining bath rooms, 
barber shops, stenographers, type-writers, dining- 
os etc., with very rapid time and few stops cer- 

inly otters inducements to the traveler not to be 
o erlooked. Whether one is really in a hurry or not, 
a is a satisfaction in “ getting there” which isex- 
coesing'y erattying to the traveler—and that can be 
counted upon by the L.S and M.S. The scenery on 
the Lake Shore aad Michigan Southern is interesting. 
Whether by night or by day the trip is pleasant and 
agreeable 





A MAMMOTH STORE, 

Messrs. JOSEPH HoRNE & COMPANY, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., dry goods dealers, occupy seven stores. 
They have an establishment replete with everything 
for the person or family. They have been establisirec 
fifty years, have patrons all over the United States 
Hf sell at close figures, being enabled to do so on ac- 
count of rent and other expenses being much cheaper 
in Pittsburgh than in the metropolis. Our readers, 
men and women, would do well to write asking them 
nr their catalogue. Possibly there may be money in 





SARONY. 

IT was as recently as 1839 that photography can be 
said to have had its birth. Of course, for many years 
previous to that experiments had been made by Scicn- 
tific persons in different directions, but with no really 

carte results as we now understand photogra- 

y; and for many yeane after 1839 scientific men and 
fav entors were feeling their way more or Jess, so that 
when we fully realize the perfection of photograp! iW 
as it stands to-day, the result is somewhat wonderful 
and marvelous. 

Sarony, of 37 Union Square, New York, whose ar- 
came, me and sxiil has done much to forward the 
graphy during the last twenty years, has, 
perhaps, as — ea re utation in this country. if not 


fession. He is not only an artist in hotography, but 
in water-colors and oils as well, doing in the two 
latter no mean work. Our readers who visit New 
York and those resident therein, would do well to 
spend an hour or two in visiting his gallery and not- 
ing the tremendous strides which have taken place in 
the art of photography during even Sarony’s time. 
His walls are hung with pictures of individuals of 
high and low degree, and also with a large variety of 
artistic subjects both pleasing and beautiful, 





BEECHAM’S PILLS are faithtal friends. Adv. 





THE well known Liebig’s 3 Extract of Meat Co. have 





THIS SHOW FREE TO ALL. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S CHRISTMAS WINDOW TO BE 
READY FOR THE PUBLIC TO-MORROW. 

THE eve of the holidays brings with it lots of pretty 
things, but not the least of them will be R. H. Macy & 
Co.’s extensive window at Fourteenth street and 
Sixth avenue, which opens to-morrow morning with 
two performances. There are lots of little tots who 
will be lifted up to look at the pretty figures, and 
there are as many grown folks who will feast their 
eyes upon Macy’s latest production. 

There will be two representations this year. The 
first will be an illustration of Grimm’s German Fairy 
tale, “‘ Hans in Luck.” The scenes will be as follows: 

Scene 1.—Hans having served his master faithfully 
for seven years receives as his reward a lump of gold, 
which he exchanges for a horse. 

Scene 2.—Being unable to ride the horse he trades it 
for a cow. 

Scene 3.—As he cannot milk the cow he trades it for 
a pig. 

Scene 4.—He is told the pig belongs to the Mayor, and 
therefore exchanges it for a goose. 

Scene 5.—He trades the goose for a sharpening stone. 

Scene 6.—Having no use for the sharpening stone he 
throws it in a well and goes home to his mother, being 
free from all his burdens, congratulating himself on 
his “ Good Luck.” 

The second part will be the illustration of Mozart’s 
“ Magic Flate.” The scenes in this are as follows: 

Scene 1.—Prince Tamino in the folds of the serpent. 

Scene 2.—Prince Tamino charming the birds. 

Scene 3.—The punish t of Papag 

Scene 4.—The Queen of Night presents the Magic 
Flute to Prince Tamino. 

Scene 5.—Prince Tamino charms the animals in res- 
cuing the Princess. 

Scene 6 and 7.—Sarastro’s Court. © 

Scene 8.—Prince Tamino charming the dragon. 

Scene 9.—The triumph of Prince Tamino. 

The figures in the fifteen groups are three feet in 
height, well poised and excellently handled. The fin- 
ishing touches were put on last night. The machinery 








Bill be set in motion to-morrow morning. 


REAL Beraae is the safest and most profitable in. 
veatmen' make. The West ome the 








hich appears 
He offers lots in an addition to one of the largest cities 
in the Northwest by paying $5.00 per mon ith. 


HOW TO HEAT ° YOUR HOUSE. 


THE Richardson and Boynton Company have prob- 
ably more of their heaters in operation in this coun- 
try than any other manufacturer. They have been 
=! business ase 1837, and their constant endeavor 

n to makea perfect heater, adopting every de- 
v ice looking t to that end, They now manufacture hot 
water, steam and warm-air furnaces, combining, we 
think, a very age number of excellent f features, and 
at not an extra’ nt price. They will be glad to 
send their illustrated circulars and price-list to any 
bo of THE INDEPENDENT who may write to them 

‘or 








INTELLIGENT PATRIOTISM. 


nn organized School Flag move nent was started by 
The Youth's Companion. arian thousands of schools 
fly the old flag. That pape: as also recently started 
a gigantic chain of de ating — called the Lyceum 
ague of America, to give practical direction to the 
rising tide of patriotism. Familiarity with American 
issues and good citizenship are the objects. In con- 
ducting this movement Tne Companion is giving val- 
uable service to the country. 


KLACKNER’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 





res to insane asylums, hospitals, e' 
brightening the rcoms and walls of onan | institutions, 


oF 


TIORSE BLANKETS. 
IMMENSE BARGAINS FOR CASH. 

Messrs. H. P. WILLIAMS & Co.,a popular and re- 
liable firm at 250 Canal Street, this city, advertise in 
another column a “great clearing out sale of 5,000 
Horse Blankets at retail, at less than wholesale prices, 
for cash only.” Here is a splendid opportunity for 
all in need to secure the best goods at very low prices. 
We have known personally and have dealt with Messrs 
H. P. Williams & Co. for many years, and have always 
found that, if bargains existed anywhere in their line 
of business, they could always be found at their 
establishment. Out of town orders for any kind of 
horse blankets adapted for coach, stable, truck, ex- 
press or farm use will have prompt attention. Their 
immense stock embraces plaids, stripes, solid colors, 
gray, yellow, black, green, etc. 

Terms cash or goods sent C.O.D.,and warranted to 
give entire satisfaction as to price, quality, etc. 








 Roenel 
Camatudte Kk Co 


GARMENTS. 


Tailor Made Suits, London and Paris Style, 
Carriage, Reception, and Street Costumes. 


BALL AND WEDDING DRESSES 
Long Cloaks, Wraps and Capes, 


Fur-trimmed Jackets and Cloaks, 
OPERA WRAPS. 


SALE OF 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Renaissance, Marie Antoinette,” 
Cluny and Brussels. 


Odd Pairs and Small Quantities 
of all Grades. 


AT A GREAT SACRIFIC 
Hopes RH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 











NEW YORK-14TH ST., near 6th Ave. 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE A 


GREAT SALE OF 


250 ROUND HATS AND 
BONNETS 


$7,710, *12, 


REDUCED FROM 
$10.00, $15.00 and $18.00 
Respectively. 
Also Entire New Novelties 
Just Received. 








| 


RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N.Y, 
KID GLOVES. 


MEN’S 2-BUTTON DOGSKIN (latest 
shades), 
95c., $1.23, $1.50, $2.00. 
MEN’S CRAVEN TAN GLOVES (pair), 
$1.25. 
MEN’S BUCKSKIN, FLEECE-LINED 
96c,, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 pair. 
MEN’S SARANAC TAN, FLEECE- 
LINED, 
45c., 75c., 95c. pair. 


BOYS’ LINED KID GLOVES, 
TOPS—sizes from 1 to 7, 


CONEY 


75 cents pair. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


1,000 DOZEN LADIES’ HEMSTITCHED and EM- 
BROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS(g00d value)8c.each 
80 DOZEN LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS, with 
handsome colored borders............ 0 ccccsees Te. each 
3,00 DOZEN MEN’S FULL SIZE HEMMED HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, with colored woven borders (fast 
Gp scisckecsncovincereesesesséas 10c., 1%éc., and lic. each 
75 DOZEN MEN’S FINE LINEN HEMSTITCHED, 
with two-inch hem (worth 4%c ) 


SILK JAPANESE HANDKERCHIEFS. 


6009 DOZEN WHITE FRENCH SILK CREPE DE 
CHINE, FINE EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS> 


39 Cents Each; 


Original price, Tc. 
LADIES’ JAPANESE SILK NECK HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, in solid high colors, hemstitched, 


37 Cents Each; 
worth 5) cents. 
MEN’S JAPANESE SILK HEMSTITCHED HAND” 
KERCHIEFS, with pretty colored borders, large size. 


38c., 50c., 55c., and 59c. each. 
CHEAP. 


HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 


AND PRICE LIST 
Sent Free on Application. 








EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311: to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 
OVD ’ 1 
SYPHER & CO., 

246 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 28th Street, 

Are now offering the largest and finest stock of Fur- 
niture of the best Old French, Italian and English 
periods, together with choice pieces of Old Silver, 
Tapestries, Bric-A-Brac, etc., etc. Persons contem- 


plating furnishing should visit their Establishment 
| before purchasing. 





J. ROTHSCHILD. 


PARIS—RUE D’'ENGHIEN. 


300 DOZEN 


Fine French 


FELT HATS, 


Reduced to 


7Sc.:; 


Former Price, $1.50. 





Also Fur-Trimmed and Faced 
Turbans and Felt Hats of Latest 





Styles, 
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SALE OF DRESS GOODS. 


We have assorted from the general stock 
all incomplete lines of Dress Goods, remark- 
ing the lot at liberal reductions in price— 
On Sale this Week: 

An immense variety of Plaids of Scotch, 
French and English make, in both gay and 
subdued colorings. 

Highland Olan Plaids for young people. 
Heavy Orepon, Bedford Cord, Normandie 
Tuck and other favorite styles, at lowest 
prices, 

Irish Frieze, Scotch Tweed and Fancy 
Cheviots in mottled effects. 

Soft tufted Oamel’s Hair, in eccentric 
weaves and large designs for wraps. 

Specialties in the Basement: 

40-inch all-wool Bedford Oord at 75 cents 
per yard. 

42-inch all-wool Brocaded Bedford at 85 
cents per yard. 

40-inch all-wool French Checks at 50 
cents per yard, and many other bargains. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & l1ith STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


E. WILLARD JONES. 
LONDON HATS 


on Exhibition and Sale. 
FALL HATS READY. 
49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


R.H.Macy&Co., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13TH TO 14TH STREET. 


S4TH 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
Toys, Dolls & Holiday Goods 


As weaim to profit every succeeding year by the experience 
of the previous one, we feel that we can confidently say that 
our assortment will be found more satisfactory than ever 


before. 


* Our prices being from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. 





B. Altmal & (0, 


18th St. 19th St. & 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Direct Attention to their 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT, 


where they are now show- 
ing a choice selection of 
fine LACE, PLUSH, and 
VELOUR CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, and HANG- 
INGS, 


TURKISH RUGS, 


TAPESTRIES, SILK DRA- | 
PERIES, BROCATELLES, 
TABLE COVERS,SCREENS, 
Ete., Ete. 


O'NEILL'S, 


6th AVE., 20th TO 21st St., 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


CHINA AND. GLASSWARE 


THIS WEEK. 
GLASSWARE. 


Richly cut Table Tumblers in Strawberry Diamond 


Patterns at 
$6.98 Dozen ; 
Worth $8.50. 


Richly cut Salad Bowls, large size, in Strawberry 
Diamond Pattern, at 
$5.19 Each ; 


SOLD ELSEWHERE AT $5.98. 
Richly Gilded Wine Glasses of Baccarat make at 
$6.98 Dozen; 
Worth $10.00. 


CHINA. 


French and German Dinner Ware Richly Decorated Porcelain Plates 


from 


$24.69 to $210.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER in French Din- 


ner Ware at 


$37.49 Set; 


Worth $45.00. 


at Low Prices. 
Oyster Plates in assorted colors, 


19c. Each. 


French China Salad Bowls at 


96c. to $1.94 Each. 


German Dinner Ware, 110 pieces at 


$12.98 Set; 


Worth $18.00. 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 


Richly Decorated Celery Trays at 


97c. to $3.19 Each. 


H. O'NEILL & 60, 


















cheaper than prevail elsewhere, it naturally follows that we 
‘attract large crowds, and the nearer the holidays the greater 
the rush. 


Customers who wish to avoid the difficulty attending 
shopping later in the season, and take advantage of the full- 
est assortment, can, by paying for their purchases, have the 
goods laid aside and delivered on any designated day. 


The Window Show which we have prepared for 


OUR LITTLE FRLENDS 
Atan outlay approaching $10,000, consists of 
6 Moving Tableaux illustrating Grimm's amusing story of Hans in Luck. 
9 Moving Tableauxiillustrating The Magic Flute. 


000 HORSE BLANKETS. 


RETAIL, AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 





For cash only, 


SUITABLE FOR COACHES, STABLE, 
TRUCK, EXPRESS, AND FARM USE, OF 
EVERY DESIRABLE SIZE, QUALITY 
AND WEIGHT. 

PLAID, STRIPES, AND SOLID COLOR, 
GRAY, YELLOW, BLACK, GREEN, ETC. 


H. P, WILLIAMS & C0., 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST. | 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST 


MOURNING GOODS 


Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R.H. Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
Holy Land Tour, $475: 




















250 CANAL ST., N. Y., 





The curtain rises at 9:00 A.M. and falis at 9:00 P.M. 


BET. BROADWAY AND CENTRE ST. 


SR a Mere a 


H. GAZE & SON. 940 Broadway, N. ¥. (Est. 134.) 









ae Saas 








ites 


ors, 
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RUGS 


FOREIGN 


AND 


DOMESTIC 
RUGS 


In all sizes and within a wide 
range of price. This stock con- 
tains many rare and choice speci- 
mens, and is the largest assort- 
ment of any in the market. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


(8th and 19th Streets, 
33-35 E. 18th Street. 


CARPETS. 


CREAT CLEARINC SALE. 
War in Prices Among Manufacturers. 
WE MUST HAVE ROOM! 


On account of our immense purchases at the recent 
zreat sale we offer to close out the entire line 


AXMINSTERS mRTAL te WILTONS 
AND VELVETS 
at the uniform price of 








SOME ARE V ORTH DOU Wt J THE MONEY. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT 50c. Per ¥. ard, 

We have also made from Kemnants and odd pieces 
To : of various sizes, suitable for kinds 
J > rt rooms, which we will close out 

‘ANT PR 7. 
Bay Size of Room with 

For above Bargains take elevator tot ird Floor. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


¥100,000 worth ay Coverings, Hangings, 
AT LOWEST PRICES ‘IN THE CITY. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


““ THE CASABAU,”’ 


something new one elegant, in Marie Antoinette 
‘ects, at about 
The Price, of an Ordinary Lace Curtain. 
0 finest linein t oo 3 
REN AISHANCE AND IRI POINTS, 


at lower prices than ever before known. 


some elegant PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive 
designs, Which we will close out at prices far below 
those charged for first-class work elsewhere. 

Parties purchasing their coverings from us can have 
their furniture re-upholstered and covered in the 
best manner at moderate charges 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTHAVE.. 13TH AND 14TH STS.,N.Y 








- HOLIDAY GOODS. 


BICYCLES 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SUITABLE TO ALL AGES. 


$18.00 to $160.00. 


Special Tricycles for Small Children, 
$18.00 to $25.00. Instruction hall on the 
premises, ‘Three competent instructors. 
Open day and evening. Lessons private. 
Special instruction for Ladies. 

Send for Christmas Catalogue. Buy 


your bicycle where you can learn to ride. 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 
306 to 310 West 59th St., New York City. 
J. CURLEY, 

Cor, State St.) (Cor. Bedf d 
Boe ait eee BROOKLYN ee ote 
Fine Carriages in Exclusive Designs. 
The latest thing in Broughams is the 


MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


All other styles of Carriages, 
HARNESS, ROBES, BLANKETS, WHIPS, etc., 
at the 
: BEDFORD AVE. REPOSITORY. 








For Catal “Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mat 
+ 8, nee so ence foe for an 





Jusurance. 
REBATE AND PRESSURE. 

AN action instigated by the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association to test the 
constitutionality of the anti-rebate law of 
Pennsylvania has resulted in sustaining 
the law, the State Supreme Court having 
reversed the action of a lower court in 
quashing the indictment. So far so good; 
more than a dozen States have just such 
laws, but are they effective? The Balti- 
more Underwriter—to which President 
Hyde addressed his open letter on reform 
nearly a year ago—declares, as the result 
of observation at home, and of reports 
from independent sources elsewhere, that 
they are by common consent a dead let- 
ter. Once (says this journal) the cautious 
Maryland agent stepped on a train with 
his man and went over the line into the 
District; but to do so now would excite 
derisive laughter. The average agent will 
not turn informer, lest somebody inform 
on him; Grand Juries are notenlightened; 
Insurance Commissioners are pre-occu- 
pied; Life Insurance Associations occupy 
their dining-together with more con- 
genial‘and less unpleasantly personal mat- 
ters; and so the competition between re- 
bates and rebaters goes on. 

It is well understood that no racing is 
permitted on passenger steamships. If 
the captains of two, leaving at the same 
hour, should put a wager on their time, 
or should openly agree to race for port, 
the act would be too indiscreet to pass un- 
rebuked; the newspapers would be severe 
about it, and the captains would be in- 
vited into the private office in Liverpool. 
This is because safety is known to be al- 
ways the paramount consideration; ships 
are expensive, and nobody is willing to be 
drowned; whatever happens, the captain 
must bring his ship into port. But it is 
exciting and interesting to see piece by 
piece chipped off poor old ‘‘ Record”; the 
fastest ships have overcrowded passenger 
lists, and ‘‘ tubs” are fit for cattle; every 
captain knows that he must reach port 
safely, but that if his passages are too 
long the company will surely discover 
some reason for putting another naviga- 
tor in charge. The background before 
every captain’s eye is ‘‘ Safety, safety,” 
unquestionably; but against this back- 
ground he sees always the inciting words, 
** Get there!” 

In life insurance, the agent who has the 
official ear of the home office and can 
have almost anything he asks for is the 
‘get there” agent. He must not mis- 
represent; he must use ‘ estimates” 
charily and always make it well under- 
stood that they are based upon actual re- 
sults in the past and are in no wise to be 
taken as warrants for the future: he must 
not circulate any of the matter, derogatory 
of other companies, which no company 
buys yet certain producers boast of sell- 
ing by thousands; above all, he must not 
rebate or go crookedly in any way—but 
he must ‘‘ get there all the same.” And 
when all the heads of districts in the field 
hear quite periodically from the home 
office, with comparisons of what was done 
last year, set over against what it is sug- 
gested might be done this year, and when 
the mark is reset for them and always a 
little ahead, and prizes are offered for 
touching a named advance figure within a 
named time, and when this is subdivided 
and repeated to agents and subagents— 
well, which is likely to be seen the more 
vividly, the ‘‘ safety” background or the 
‘* get there” motto upon it? 

Of course, the fault is referable back to 
the public. And the public is you, and I, 
and all the rest of us. Weare not in the 
habit of refusing anything we can get, 
offered by those who have power and ap- 
parent right to offer it. So costly is life 
insurance that almost any of us would 
take a rebate if offered, and many of us, 
hearing or suspecting that such things are 
offered, will ask for it and make it a con- 
dition. We must not be expected to con- 
sider closely whether this can be afforded; 
it is the business of the companies to 
know what safety is; they must not tell 
us a pleasant rebate is bad, but we can 
have it if we will. Itis useless to expect 
the public to refuse rebate because they 
ought not to want it. 





The companies ought not to grant it. 
One company at least—the Provident of 
Philadelphia—inserts in its agency con- 
tracts a strict prohibition, conditioning 
the contract upon it. The Provident is 
not one of ‘‘ the racers,” yet whether its 
agents regard this as mere buncombe de- 
pends on what they understand the spirit 
of the home office to be. Such a prohibi- 
tion, if accompanied by the spirit of high 
competitive pressure, is an order to ‘go 
slow, but get there quickly.” 

As we said long ago, the competitive 
intent determines this. A company which 
really intends to have no rebating—intends 
it as really as it intends to insure nobody 
with unsound lungs—is a company which 
is willing, if necessary, to be further from 
the head of the list as to volume of busi- 
ness, in the current year, than it was last 
year. Is there such a company? 

The call is for a Company that Dares. 
Is there such a one? 

Le iahaceccesiiti 


SHALL WE COMBINE? 


WE have hevetafore remarked that so 
good a business as ‘he Industrial, and one 
so easily ‘‘ worked” (in the depraved sense 
of that word), could not long escape the 
polluting touchof the throng of persons 
who prefer to live by wit and tricks and 
not by honest labor. So we have been ex- 
pecting life insurance on the fraudulent 
Industrial plan, and the first example of 
it we have noticed (altho there may 
have been others) has been found in Phil- 
adelphia. Somebody has started there the 
Philadelphia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and proposes a sort of arithmetical 
progression in payments, taking from the 
victim one cent the first week, two the 
second, three the third, and soon up to 
the end of a year, when it is to begin anew 
with the one cent. These fifty-two pay- 
ments foot up $13.78, and $13.78 per $1,000 
is not an impossible rate, as assessment 
societies go; but this $1,000 is for the 
head of the house, and $500 on the wife 
and $100 per capita for the children are to 
be thrown in as bait. On the death of a 
man he is to be assessed ten cents; on the 
death of a woman, five cents, and on the 
death of a child, one cent. The degree of 
insufficiency in the rate we need not take 
the trouble to consider, but as the amount 
is cumulative it will obviously work beau- 
tifully to tire out the endurance of the vic- 
tims and make forfeitures a fine revenue, 
including the dollar entrance fee. Yet it 
is really superfluous to consider forfeitures 
at all, and probably the success of the pro- 
moter will be greater if there is considera- 
ble persistence, because the customary 
method is to get iu the cash as long as pos- 
sible and pay nothing. 

The manager of this concern, one F. O. 
Butler, told a reporter of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer that it was only three weeks old 
and had already done a half million of 
business. Of course he meant business 
written, but that implies 500 victims, at a 
dollar each, less ten per cent. to agents; 
about $150 a week is a good return upon a 
capital of impudence. 

Yet consider it—are not all schemes of 
this and the ‘“‘endowment” sort a dis- 
grace to jurisprudence, to law, to public 
opinion, to the enlightenment and pro- 
gressiveness of the century? The igno- 
rant, simple and credulous, as well as the 
poor, we have always with us; not to men- 
tion considerations of public policy, do we 
owe them no duty of protection? Do we 
owe them none, especially after multiply- 
ing insurance departments, which are 
ostensibly to supervise insurance to its 
safety and are inevitably understood to be 
a guarantee from the State that whatever 
the State permits is trustworthy? And 
why should the State permit what is 
otherwise? Why should it go further and 
license wolves? What are our courts and 
our laws and, our policemen for? Why 
hound the poor counterfeiter and compel 
him to do his work in a hole at great 
inconvenience? 

Weare trying to aid Louisiana to rid 
herself of the lottery, an unmistakable 


- creature of the Devil. May God speed the 


attempt and rid the country of that 
monotrosity! But—remember—there are 
other devices of the same evil sp‘rit left, 
andall these fraudulent schemes are one 





of them. Shall we not join hands to 
stamp them out of existence? Or, if not 
now, how much longer shall they be 
suffered first? 


a 
ow 


ANTIQUATED BUT STILL SOUND. 


THE Pelican Insurance Co. (British) once 
made, in the Nottingham Gazette (British), 
the following appeal to the public, which 
is worth reprinting on account of its date, 
at least, since that was just eighty-three 
years ago: 

“The board of directors think it due to 
those who may be still unacquainted with 
the importance and advantages of LIFE IN- 
SURANCE, briefly to suggest some of its lead- 
ing and peculiar recommendations to almost 
every degree and rank in Society. 

“ Life Insurance is of manifest consequence 
to all who hold Estates for Life, Situations 
and Offices, Civil, Ecclesiastical or Profes- 
sional; to Officers in the Army and Navy, 
&c.;as, by Payment of an Annual Premium, 
the Party insured is enabled to provide for 
Wife, Children, or others, whose future wel- 
fare he may wish in vain, by other means, 
topromote. Itaffords a permanent ultimate 
Security to those who advance Money upon 
Annuities or otherwise. It renders Leases, 
determinable on one or more Lives, nearly 
equal in value to Freehold Estates, as an 
Insurance to the amount of the Fine, paya- 
ble on the demise of a Party nominated’ 
in such Leases, will produce the Sum re- 
quired for Renewal. It is a caeering refuge 
to Parties engaged in extensive and specula- 
tive Undertakings. It affords to Persons in 
Trade the certain means of Indemnification 
against a bad or doubtful Debt. In short, 
Life Insurance, established in Policy, sanc- 
tioned by Government, and confirmed by 
the test of Experience, is become, to almost 
every situation of human life, a Measure 
equally important, useful and beneficial.” 
+> 


SHOULD INSURANCE ADVERTISE? 











THE London Life Association, founded in 
1806, advertises ‘‘ life insurance without a 
middleman,” and offers as an inducement 
a rebate of a shilling per pound, or five 
per cent. In further pursuance of its 
English way of direct business without 
personal solicitation, the company has de. 
cided to expend in advertising one per 
cent. of its $1,500,000 premium receipts. 
Probably this advertising will more or 
less follow the usual line of announce- 
ments in the solid advertising pages of 
periodicalsand almanacs. It is quite curi- 
ous to notice how many kinds of business, 
in this day of unprecedented development 
of advertising, do not really advertise while 
imagining that they do and while paying 
considerable money for what they call ad- 
vertising. The theaters are an example, 
for nothing more flat, perfunctory and 
uninteresting than their announcements 
could be conceived; they do not even con- 
vey some important details of information, 
and as for reading them, one would as 
as soon read the solid type of produce re- 
ceipts. The life insurance companies are 
another example of advertisers who do 
not advertise, and one reason—perhaps the 
main reason—is that they reverse the mis- 
take of foreign companies and do not think 
enough of effort, outside personal solici- 
tation, while those companies think too 
much of it. To be genuine and effective, 
insurance advertising must have some- 
thing important to say, must say it inter- 
estingly, and must first acquire belief 
enough in the efficacy of it to do it well. 
The experiment will one day be tried, we 
have no doubt, and as soon as fairly tried 
we think it will cease to be experiment. 








INSURAN CE. 


THE 1891. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
40 *Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Eve licy-holder a stockholder and entitled tu 
particly Pe in-distributions of surplus. 
yt non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
nenaeiee the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1891. 
BI rinins tgveessecectinteesens $6,396,572 16 
LIA BILITIES.............2sec0es "$288 37 74% 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $906,257 74 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitur % law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
(, W. ANDERSON, Gen. i 








FIGHTY- FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capltal........c00 coscscccscsccccecscscees $500,000 or 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other-claims1,94,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities. .........--...+00. 455, 708 &° 


«$92,950,394 6. 


«Pee sidewt 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891.. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. 


Continental 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891 

Cash Capital................+ . $1,000,000 06 
Reserve for Insurance in 

2,985,328 79 
1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplas 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets ccccccscesscceese 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, 
WM. A. HOLMAN, 


Net Surplus 


Ass’t Sec’ys. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1, J. McDONALD, Manager Western Department 
Chicago, Il. 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEV, FE. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 


D, B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1390. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1800.............. 


$3,829,381 19 


ly 857,821 4 


. ®, 18%, +162 3 





Total Marine Preminms........... 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3ist December, 1800................ 83,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
Race dsnsetosvieencrececnce #, 423, A6i 21 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
CUMMINS GB. one ccsceccscccccss ccccccenss 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 

Cee Bid Basco cccnnce ccccesessscencscosesce 198,428 18 


AMIBERE..0cccccccccsccccces $12,527,334 68 


7,599,315 00 
2,266,000 00 


1,118,562 11 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
s JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
w. “it 7. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
RAVEN i. DENTON SMITH, 

TOS PH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES 
JAMES LOW #EORGE H. AC 
WM. STURGI LAWRENCE TURNURE 

SNJAMIN H. FIE WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEB THOMAS 1} MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HA 
WILLIAM E. DODGE LEONARD SLOW ELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 


TIAN De THOMSON. 
JOHN D, JONES, Sentient 
. AH. H. ey ry Vice-Preside ant. 
A. R AVEN, 2d Vire- President. 





November 26, 1891. 








In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. . $79,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortality is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality 
Such a percentage of =m was never before realized 

You can here get more life 


PEN insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTUAL ico cost tian ese: 
LIF where. Address, 














g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B, ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us,ona postal card,the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 





INCORPORATED - 


Ik50 - 


NEW YORK. 





ORGANIZED 1850. 


The United States Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New Insurance written, - 


RECORD FOR 1890. 


Total amount Insurance in force December 31st, - - - 


C. P, FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


* Pres. Chemical National Bank: 


Examine the manifotd advantages of the 


insurance for 


The 


to a policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “ New Policy Contract 


“Guaranteed Income Policy ” 


Orr 


iC KE 


1888. 


° $6,335,665.50 
- _ 25,455,249.00 


RS 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods, 


“ Low 


the minimum of cost. 


Rate 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 


Builder. 


Term Plan” 


1889, 1890. 
$8,463,625.00 $11,955,157.00 
29,469,590.00 35,.395,462.50 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


of this Company, which gives the maximum of 
furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given 


” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, has been declared to be 


“one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 


Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 
J.S. GAPPNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW: YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 








Assets, . . +. + © « + «+ $147,154,961 20 
Reserve an Policies at 4%, ha er ne eee $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than —- ° e© © « e« e« . 505,359 82 
Surplus, . . . . . . . 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all sources, | ef? NG ey a 34,978,778 69 


P nts to Policy- Holders, - 
ns aannedh 


R: 
Risks in force, 


. | 49,188 policies, © 160,985,985 58 
. 206,055 policies, 


638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mo 


rtgage Loans, 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° e e 


Loans on Collateral Securities, 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, Pee 
Interest accrved, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° e 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 

- 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 








T hav~ garefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


In Assets, 


In Risks 


Risks 





In Reserve on Policies ‘and “Surplus, ° ° ° 

In Recei pts, . 

In Peneuaie to Policy-holders, ° ° 
Risks assumed, 


In Risks in force, . ‘ 4 


The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 O07 
we ei ee 1,772,591 67 
. 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
+  « 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 





Risks 


Payments to 


Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders, Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $34,681,420. . ———: - $13,923, a 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885. 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886 56,832,719... 393:800°208. .. 13,129,103 74... . 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103, 214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602, 483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuget E. Sprovtts. 
Lucius RoBINsoN. 
Samue. D. Bascocx, 
GrorGce S. Cog. 


Ricnarp A, McCurpy. 


James C, Hoipen, 


ERMANN C, Von Post.| FrEpERIC CROMWELL. 


ALEXANDER H., Rice. 
Lewis May, 


OviveR HARRIMAN. 
Henry W. Situ. 
Rospert OLyYPHANT. 
Grorce F. Baxer. 
= THOMPSON. 
UDLEY OLCOTT. 


— T. Davies, 
OBERT SEWELL. 


S. Van Rensse_agr CruGer. 
Cuartes R, HENDERSON. 
Grorce Buss. 
Rurus W. PeckHam. 

- Hopart Herrick, 

m. P. Dixon. 
Ropert A. GRANNISS. 
Henry H. Rocers. 
Jno. W. AucHINcLoss. 


Tueopore Morrorp. 
Witiiam Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums. 
Stuyvesant Fis. 
Aucustus D. JuILLiAke. 
Cnartes E, Miirer. 
ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PResiDENT, 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, Soent Manager. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secre 
ARC 


James E, Granniss. 


ISAAC F. LLCYD, 2d Vice-President. 


REDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 








EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., 


» a A. FONDA, eee Treasu 


4 WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


CHARLES 


urer, 
WARD P: HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier, 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. 


1891. 


J. MARSH. M. D. 


F 
iIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


« Ac, 


B. PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 


NATIONAL 


1891. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
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Old and Young. 


PETER RUGG THE BOSTONIAN. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


I. 


THE mare is pawing by the oak, 
The chaise is cool and wide 

For Peter Rugg the Bostonian 
With his little son beside; 

The women loiter at the wheels 
In the pleasant summer-tide. 


“ And when wilt thou be home, Father?” 
** And when, good husband, say: 

The cloud hangs heavy on the house 
What time thou art away.” 

He answers straight, he answers short, 

* At noon of the seventh day.” 


** Fail not to come, if God so will, 
And the weather be kind and clear.”’ 
** Farewell, farewell! But who am 1 
A blockhead rain to fear? 

God willing or God unwilling, 

I have said it, I will be here.”’ 


He gathers up the sunburnt boy 

And from the gate is sped; 

He shakes the spark from the stones below, 
The bloom from overhead, 

Till the last rc fs of his own town 

Pass in the morning-red. 


Upon a homely mission 

North unto York he goes, 

Through the long highway broidered thick 
With elder-blow and rose; 

And sleeps in sound of breakers 

The second twilight’s close. 


Intense upon his heedless head 
Frowns Agamenticus, 

Knowing of Heaven’s challenger 
The answer—even thus 

The Patience that is hid on high 
Doth stoop to master us, 


Full light are all his parting dreams, 
Desire is in his brain; 

He tightens at the tavern-post 

The fiery creature’s rein: 

** Now eat thine apple, six years’ child! 
We face for home again.”’ 


They had not gone a many mile 
With nimble heart and tongue, 
When the lone thrush grew silent 
The walnut woods among; 

And on the lulled horizon 

A premonition hung. 


The babes at Hampton schoolhouse, 
The wife with lads at sea, 

Search with a level-lifted hand 

The distance bodingly; 

And farmer-folk bid pilgrims in 
Under a safe roof-tree. 


The mowers mark by Newbury 

How low the swallows fly, 

They glance across the southern roads 
All white and fever-dry, 

And the river anxious at the bend 
Beneath a thinking sky. 


But there is one abroad was born 

To disbelieve and dare! 

Along the highway furiously 

He cuts the purple air. 

The wind leaps on the startled world 
As hounds upon a hare; 


With brawl and glare and shudder ope 
The sluices of the storm; 

The woods break down, the sand upblows 
In blinding volleys warm; 

The yellow floods in frantic surge 
Familiar fields deform. 


From evening until morning 

His skill will not avail, 

’, And as he cheers his youngest-born, 
‘His cheek is specter-pale; 

For the bonny mare from courses known 
Has drifted like a sail. 


On some wild crag he sees the dawn 
Unsheathe her scimitar. 

Oh, if it be my mother-earth, 
And not a foreign star, 
Tell me the way to Boston, 
And is it near or far?”’ 


One watchman lifts his lamp and laughs: . 


** Ye’ve many a league to wend.”’ 
The next doth bless the sleeping boy 
From his mad father’s end, 

A third upon a drawbridge growls: 
‘* Bear ye to larboard, friend.” 


Forward and backward like a stone 
The tides have in their hold, 

He dashes east, and then distraught 
Darts west as he is told, 

(Peter Rugg the Bostonian 

That knew the land of old!) 


And journeying, and resting scarce 

A melancholy space, 

Turns to and fro, and round and round, 
The frenzy in his face, 

And ends alway in angrier mood, 

And in a stranger place. 


Lost! lost in bayberry thickets 
Where Plymouth plovers run, 
And where the masts of Salem 
Look lordly in the sun: 

Lost in the Concord vale, and lost 
By rocky Wollaston! 


Small thanks have they that guide him, 
Awed and aware of blighi; 

To hear him shriek denial 

It sickens them with fright, 

‘They lied to me a month ago 

With thy same lie to-night!” 


To-night, to-night, as nights succeed, 
He swears at home to bide, 

Until, pursued with laughter 

Or fled as soon as spied, 

The weather-drenchéd man is known 
Over the country side! 


IV. 


The seventh noon’s a memory, 

And autumn’s closing in; 

The quince is fragrant on the bough, 
And barley chokes the bin. 

“*O Boston, Boston, Boston! 

And O my kit and kin!” 


The snow climbs o’er the pasture wall, 
It crackles ‘neath the moon; 

And now the rustic sows the seed, 
Damp in his heavy shoon; 

And now the building jays are loud 

In canopies of June. 


For season after season 

The three are whirled along, 
Misled by every instinct 

Of light, or scent, or song; 

Yea’ put them on the surest trail, 
The trail is in the wrong. 


Upon those wheels in any path 

The rain will follow loud, 

And he that meets that ghostly man 
Will meet a thunder-cloud, 

And whosoever speaks with him 
May next bespeak his shroud. 


Two hundred years doth Peter Rugg, 
Two hundred years and more, 
A gentle answer and a true 
Of living lips implore: 
‘Oh, show me to my own town, 
And to my open door!”’ 

we 
Where shall he see his own town 
Once dear unto his feet? 
The psalms, the tankard to the King, 
The beacon’s cliffy seat, 
The gabled neighborhood, the stocks 
Set in the middle street? 


How shall he know his own town 

If now he clatters through? 

Much men and cities change that have 
Another love to woo; 

And things occult, incredible, 

They find to think and do. 


With such new wonders since he went 
A broader gossip copes, 

Across the crowded triple hills, 

And up the harbor-slopes, 
Tradition’s self for him no more 
Remembers, watches, hopes. 


But ye, O unborn children! 
(For many a race must thrive 
And drip away like icicles 
Ere Peter Rugg arrive,) 

If of a sudden to your ears 
His plaint is blown alive; 


If nigh the city, folding in 

A little lad that cries, 

A wet and weary traveler 

Shall fix you with his eyes, 

And from the crazy carriage lean 
To spend his heart in sighs:— 


“That I may enter Boston, 

Oh, help it to befall! 

There would no fear encompass me, 
No evil craft appall; 

Ah, but to be in Boston, 

GOD WILLING, after all!’’— 


Ye children, tremble not, but go 

And lift his bridle brave 

In the one Name, the dread Name, 

That can forgive and save, 

And lead him home to Copp’s Hill ground, 
And to his fathers’ grave. 





| and down the streets, jostled by newsboys 


IN A WAY THAT SHE KNEW NOT. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 











THE crisis in Mrs. Wayne’s life reached 
her without warning in the midst of a 
stupid, commonplace day. é 

It usually happens so. The supreme 
moments of life come to us heraldéd by 
no signs or wonders. The soul, when it 
is to be tried, is conscious of no mys- 
terious forebodings casting their shadows 
before. Tragedies, as a rule, put on pal- 
try disguises to us and grimace as bur- 
lesque. The love which is to lift a man 
closer to God or to kill his soul touches 
him first on a street car, through a girl’s 
curl or giggle. Death grapples with him 
in a bit of undigested fish, or a sniff of 
gutter air. The fatal Norns no longer 
dwell on the cloudy hights; they go up 


and milkmen. 

There really seemed to be no reason 
why Mrs. Wayne should have been chosen 
as the victim for such a strange stroke of 
the lance of Fate. She differed in no way 
from thousands of other commonplace 
matrons except in that she was more gen- 
tle and indecisive than are most American 
women. She was, too, very rich. Her money 
had come to her at the death of her brother, 
Peter Boyce, a well-known speculawr in 
Wall Street. It ran so far upinte the mil- 
lions as to become a weight, shouldered 
first by her husband, and at his death by 
her man of affairs, John Banks, who sup- 
ported his family handsomely on the sal- 
ary which she paid him, She never asked 
about his investinents, but managed to 
spend the income pleasantly and ration- 
ally enough. 

That very morning she had been wor- 
dering how David, her son, would spend 
his share of it, when she put it into his 
hands. The lad, as a child, had been full 
of ambition, and had elected to go into 
West Point. There was more chance for 
adventure and distinction, he said, ina sol- 
dier’s career than in any other. He had 
been a cadet for two years, and was at 
home now on furlough. 

The family were at The Cliff on the 
Long Island coast, which was Mrs. Wayne s 
favorite of all her houses. The estate 
was a small principality. The house 
had been a mere fishing lodge when Peter 
Boyce was the owner, but she had built a 
large gray stone mansion, full of solid 
comfort, and not without a certain air of 
sober splendor. Mrs. Wayne’s tastes 
leaned to the side of magnificence. 

That morning, David, as he swung lazi- 
ly in the hammock, had said: ‘‘ lam glad, 
Mother, that you never have farmed any 
of this property, but have left it all in 
timber. I think if yop will give it to me, 
I shall stock the lakes with trout and pre- 
serve the game. In two or three years the 
place should afford excellent sport.” 

‘* But not for you, David, if you are out 
on the frontier.” 

David blew a leisurely ring of smoke 
into the air, and watchedit vanish. ‘Oh, 
you mean when I am in the army? But I 
um not going into the army. I shall re- 
sign next year. It is folly for a man of 
my wealth to make a drudge of himself— 
even in uniform.” 

‘**Oh, I did not know!” said Mrs. Wayne, 
feebly. 

David fell asleep presently, and she 
scanned his face anxiously over her book. 
There was a change in it. Perhaps only a 
mother’s eye could see it, but, undoubted- 
ly, the change was there. The features 
had grown gross and heavy, there was a 
sensual droop in the thick eyelids, the 
eyes, when he woke suddenly, were red 
and bloated; all the youthful fire had 
gone out*of them. Only a little while 
ago her boy’s look met hers—gay, saucy, 
innocent as a girl’s. Now— 

Why had she been so slow to take the 
alarm? Could it have been this that old 
General Coles meant when he called on 
her last week, and talked of the tempta- 
tions to lead an aimless, sensual life 
which beset every American lad born to 
inherit great fortune? She saw it now! 

He had meant David; he was trying to 

warn her! 





AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


lawn. What could she do? She stood up 
looking after him. 
Mrs. Wayne was a shy, reticent woman 
on all matters of religious feeling. Since 
David was a child she never probably had 
spoken to him as if God had anything es. 
pecially to do with him. She had cared 
anxiously for his clothes, his manners, and 
his health, and was keenly jealous of his 
love for herself; but as for his soul, she 
never had dared to speak to him of that! 
How could she begin now 
The poor lady went into the house with 
these incoherent thoughts rushing through 
her brain, which usually knew no anxiety 
greater than that of a new ménu or gown, 
Her daughter generally decided these dif- 
ficulties for her. She went to find her 
now. Maggy would know what to do. 
Maggy was cool and clear-headed and 
loved her brother dearly. 
Margaret was seated at her desk, on 
which was a pile of Spanish dictionaries 
She had no talent for languages, but had 
already mastered three. She had David’s 
ambition, but had besides a dogged energy 
in gaining her ends, She pushed aside her 
books, and listened while Mrs. Wayne told 
her story. 
**T wondered, Mother,” she said, “ that 
you did not see the change in him before. 
It has been long in coming.” 
** What can I do, Maggy? 
him ”— 
‘* Talking has no effect. I have argued 
and pleaded till I am tired.” The girl 
rose and walked up and down the room, 
as she always did when greatly excited. 
‘* There is no way to take hold of David, 
If he had any incentive, any ambition or 
hope! But he has everything he wants, 
He is simply a rich man who can buy as 
much of the world as he chooses. He will 
be satisfied to lie down and become more 
of an animal every day. God knows that 
I love him; but I see no help for him.” 
**T can pray,” said Mrs. Wayne, under 
her breath. 
Maggy gave her astrange glance. “ Yes, 
you can pray,” she said, quietly. 
She sat down. Mrs. Wayne waited, si- 
lent for a few minutes, hoping that Maggy 
would give her some comfort; but she had 
leaned her head back and closed her eyes 
as if she would shut out the matter for- 
ever. 
‘**She does not understand poor David!” 
her mother thought, looking at her. There 
was no danger that Margaret ever would 
subside into a contented animal. She had 
little beauty beyond that of youth and su- 
perb health and an eager, bright courage 
which at times gave to the girl a look of 
exaltation strangely alluring. 

She caught her mother’s arm as she 
rose. . 

**Stop, Mamma. 
mind fora minute. Think of me. 
something to tell you.” 

** You have accepted him?” 

‘‘Him? You mean the Prince? Nobody 
else wishes me to marry him. Of course 
you mean the Prince.” 

Mrs. Wayne put her arm about her, and 
looked into her pale, agitated face. 

“You know there is some one else. 
Have you accepted this Italian, Maggy” 

‘No; but you will soon receive formal 
proposals from his father. We must de 
cide. You do not like him because he is 
a foreigner. You are unjust, Mamma. 
You think it is my money he wants.” 

“You have a great deal of money, deat, 
and Italian princes are usually vely 
needy.” 

‘‘No; you are prejudiced, Mammy, 
dear. The man is not a fraud nor 4 
schemer. He has some of the best blood 
of Europe in his veins; and surely Iam 
not so hideous that I may not be lovel 
for myself. Of course, people will s4 
that I have sold myself for a title; but | 
did not think my mother would say it. 

“T did not say it. But ”—Mrs. Waynes 
eyes filled with tears—‘ I married a po 
man for love, Maggy, and I thought 
would do the same.” 

Miss Wayne drew coldly away fromthe 
soft hold. ‘ You can speak plainly. Y% 
mean John Boughton. He never has 
that he wished me to be his wife.” 

‘* He is afraid of your money,” said Mrs 
Wayne, with energy. ‘‘ You know that 
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pendent on his wife. He cannot ask you 
to go to that ranch in Texas, Would 
you go to it—to herd sheep and cook? 
Would you?” : 

Margaret laughed. ‘‘ You would, you 
dear, romantic woman! I belong to an- 
other generation. I have ambition. I 
think I could hold a salon in Rome such 
as we read of in the old times. Besides” 
—with a sudden sob—‘‘he never asked 
me toherdsheep!” She kissed her mother 
passionately, and hurried out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Wayne mechanically took up her 
embroidery. She always worked at her 
embroidery at this time in the afternoon. 
But, was she to go on fussing with flosses 
and patterns when Maggy was selling 
herself for a title, and David was going to 
ruin? She dropped her silks and began 
to ery and shiver. If she could do any- 
thing! The evils were so great, so terri- 
ble, and she was helpless. She started up 
pale aud trembling. 

Pray? If He loved his mother Mary He 
would hear a mother who was trying to 
save herchildren. He would hear— She 
went to her own room and locked the 
door. 

When Mrs, Wayne joined her children 
in the afternoon, in the library, there was 
a bright expectation in her mild blue eyes. 
She was so sure that He would hear 
and answer. To-morrow would be Thanks- 
giving. Perhaps then Maggy would tell 
her that she had given up this marriage, 
and David would suddenly become again 
the good pure boy he was once, God was 
all powerful; he could make this come to 
pass, 

It was at this moment that the great 
event of her life happened to her. It was 
a cold rainy afternoon. A log fire burned 
on the hearth. David and Margaret sat 
before it busy with their newspapers and 
books. Mrs. Wayne moved restlessly 
about taking down a volume from the 
shelves, glancing into it and replacing it. 
One of these was a dusty old copy of 
Montaigne. She opened it, walked to the 
window, her back to the room, and stood 
there so long that Margaret said: 

** What are you puzzling over, Mamma? 
Can I help you?” 

Mrs. Wayne did not speak for a minute 
or two. Then she went to the shelves and 
put Montaigne back in his place. 

“Itis very—dusty,” she said, in a faint 


voice, looking at her hands, ‘‘ But you 
cannot help me. Nobody can help me,” 
walking to the door. . 


‘** Mother, are you ill?” said David, start- 
ing up as he saw her face. 

“Til? No, child. I—I must wash my 
hands.” 

An hour later David saw her coupé drive 
to the door. A cold rain was falling. He 
stopped her in the hall, ‘‘ Why do yougo 
out in such weather, Mother?” 
always fond and careful of her. She 
caught his hand, smiling. 

‘*T must see Mr. Banks. 
town.” 

‘*T will wire him to come up. Or can- 
not I attend to the business?” 

‘*No, no; I must do it! Icando some- 
thing now! Send for him to come at once, 
David.” ‘i 

She went back to her room and did not 
return to the library until the lawyer 
came. David and Margaret were there 
when he arrived. 


lam going to 


When their mother entered they rose. ’ 


“Stay, children,” she said. ‘This is a 
thing that concerns you. I want to know 
that you think I am taking the best 
course.” 

Mr. Banks looked at her. There was a 
decision in her voice that startled him. 
He often had boasted that she was the 
ideal woman client. She never fussed nor 
asked questions nor thought for herself. 
She even drew her regular income apolo- 
getically, as if she were borrowing the 
money from him. 

She seated herself and handed him a yel- 
low paper. “I found that to-day,” she 
said. ‘I did not lose an hour in sending 
for you. You must goto work at once.” 

a An old bill, eh?” putting on his specta- 
cles, 

She did not answer, and he read the 
paper in silence. When he read it he 
glanced at her sharply and then at the cu- 


He was, 





rious faces of her children, and turned to 
it again. He was akeen-wittedman. He 
understood it already. If it was genuine, 
it meant poverty for her and her chil- 
dren, and, in consequence, ruin for him- 
self. 

‘** Where did you find this, madam?” he 
said at last, in a careless tone. 

‘In an old book of which my brother 
was fond. It has probably never been 
opened since his death until to-day.” 

**Do you know what it is?” turning to 
David, ‘‘ Have you seen it?” 

“ No.” 

‘*It purports to be a letter from your 
uncle, Mr. Peter Boyce, to a woman, Emma 
Vitry, whom he had secretly married. 
He speaks of their child. The letter ap- 
parently was written but never sent. The 
woman was living under an assumed name 
in Flushing, New Jersey.” 

*“*My uncle was never married!” ex- 
claimed Margaret. 

“That is the ground which we shall 
stand on certainly,” said Mr. Banks. 

‘**This letter may be a forgery—part of a 
scheme of some woman who means to 
blackmail the family.” 

‘sOh, no!” said Mrs. Wayne’s gentle 
voice; ‘it is not a forgery. That is 
Peter’s writing. And the letter must have 
been there for many years. You have no 
idea of the dust! I remember Emma Vitry. 
She was my mother’s maid, a Cuban, and 
a very pretty girl.” 

‘She and her child are probably dead 
long ago,” said the lawyer, ‘‘or they 
would have made a claim at the time of 
Mr. Boyce’s death—even if there had been 
no legal marriage.” 

David, who had kept silence until now, 
stepped hastily forward. 

‘But if they are not dead, and if the 
marriage was legal—what then?” 

Mr. Banks laughed uneasily. ‘ You 
young people do leap over such great gulfs 
of impossibilities,” he said. 

** You do not answer my question, sir?’ 

‘*T will answer it, of course. Mr. Boyce 
left no will. Your mother inherited as the 
only living relative. If he had a legiti- 
mate child, and it is still living, it is the 
heir.” 

**To all of his property?” 

‘‘To allof his property. But what a 
trouble you are basing upon nothing! An 
old scrap of writing about a hypothetical 
wife and child!” 

There was an uneasy silence. 

“You might have thrown the paper 
into that fire, Mamma,” said Margaret, 
with a nervous laugh, ‘‘ and nobody would 
have been a bit the wiser.” 

** Maggy!” exclaimed David. 

‘Your sister is only joking, my son,” 
said Mrs. Wayne. ‘* We must find that 
poor child, Mr. Banks.” 

** Yes, certainly, madam. ‘The child (if 
there ever was such a child) is an adult 
now. If it has any claim upon your estate 
it will press it, of course. The onus of 
proof rests upon the claimant. We con- 
test. He (or she) may not be able to keep 
up such a costly war, and at worst we 
compromise, cheaply enough.” 

**T don’t quite follow you,” said Mrs, 
Wayne, gently. ‘“‘If Peter has a living 
child, of course I shall give up the prop- 
erty to it.” 

Mr. Banks laughed. ‘‘If there was such 
a child it would have showed itself long 
ago. Leave the matter to me, madam. 
You have done all that is necessary.” 

Mrs. Wayne was not listening to him. 
‘* David,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I know who 
can help us! Your Aunt Wayne lived in 
Flushing for years. She knew that Vitry 
girl. Go to town to-morrow and find out 
what she knows.” 

“*T will go to-night,” said David, glanc- 
ing at his watch. His hand shook, his 
features were pinched. 

‘*T wish you ill-luck,” said Mr. Banks as 
he went out. 

‘““We can do nothing more to-night?” 
said Mrs. Wayne. 

‘““No. You have done quite enough,” 
said Maggy. ‘‘ You are in haste to make 
us paupers, Mother.” 

“‘T had to do it. I could not do any- 
thing else,” said the poor lady, feebly. 

Maggy waited until her mother had 
gone out. ‘‘Of course this is all a foolish 
scare,” she said, ‘‘ But—what have we, 


Mr. Banks, which we did not inherit from 
Uncle Peter ?” 

‘*Nothing. Well. your mother has a 
farm in Virginia which brings her in two 
hundred a year. It is good ground but 
never has been properly cultivated.” 

‘*Two hundred dollars a year for three 
people!” said Maggie. ‘How ridiculous!” 
She laughed merrily enough. The thing 
was but an ugly dream to her. Wasshe not 
going to Rome—a princess—a bel esprit? 





It was late on the following afternoon 
when David returned. Mr. Banks told 
his wife afterward that ‘“‘the boy had 
touched no liquor that day, tho he has 
been drinking heavily of late. All the 
grit there isin him came out, and there 
is good stuff in those Boyces. It never 
occurred to him or to his mother to dodge 
the issue. They can be nothing else than 
honest. Yet, think what it must be toa 
young fellow to give up a vast inheritance 
like that!” 

David went straight to the point. 
‘My news,” he said, ‘‘is worse than you 
expect. My Aunt Belle remembers Emma 
Vitry. She lived in Flushing under the 
name of Allan and there was a rumor that 
some gentleman while drunk had been 
tricked into marrying her, but his name 
was not known. She died years before 
my Uncle Peter. She had a child, a 
daughter, who was sent to a boarding 
school. Suddenly, in March, 1864, the 
payments for her tuition ceased.” 

‘*That was when your uncle died,” said 
Mrs. Wayne. ‘*He was shot at Fort 
Pillow. No doubt the poor fellow meant 
to acknowledge his daughter when the 
war was over.” 

** She left the school and went to work 
in a shop in New York. I found her 
there, and asked if she had any family 
papers. She had one; and that, the 
certificate of marriage between Emma 
Vitry and John Peterson Boyce. The girl 
had never been called Boyce and did not 
suppose that this man was her father. 
But her face proves it. She is very like 
you, Mother. The case is clear, to my 


mind.” Mr. Banks returned to New York 
that evening to consult higher legal 
authority. 


The family sat down to the traditional 
Thanksgiving dinner, but the turkey and 
pudding came and went untasted. 

‘*T fail to see the causes for our thanks- 
giving,” said Maggy, bitterly. 

** And I prayed so for them!” thought 
poor Mrs. Wayne. ‘‘He would not 
hear!” ; 

Presently she said: ‘‘Is this shop-girl 
in any sense a gentlewoman, David? I 
might ask her up and train her a little.” 

“She is simply impossible,” he said, 
curtly. 

‘* Let her alone, Mamma,” said Maggy. 

‘**T ought at least to send her to school, 
my dear.” ; 

*<You do not understand, Mother,” said 
David. ‘* You will be able to do nothing 
for her. If she takes anything from us, 
she takes all—all. I hope this matter will 
come outright forus. But if it does not, 
we will go down to your land in Virginia, 
and I will farm it.” 

‘*Leave West Point!” cried Maggy. 

“Can’t you understand, Margaret? 
Mother will have nothing—but her boy.” 
He jumped up in his old headlong way, 
and threw himself on his knees before his 
mother, looking up into her face. Mrs. 
Wayne put her hands on his pale cheeks 
and looked into his eyes. 

A great light and joy came into her 
own, ‘My boy has come back to me!” 
she said, too low for him to hear. 

The law moves slowly, even with hon- 
esty like that of the Waynes to urge it. 
But when spring came, Miss Boyce was in 
full possession of her rights, had installed 
Mr. Banks as her lawyer, and New York 
had lost sight of Mrs. Wayne and her chil- 
dren. 

Five years had passed, when Mr. Banks, 
who was called by business into Virginia, 
resolved to ‘“‘look up those poor Waynes 
and eat his Thanksgiving dinner with 
them.” 

** And a better dinner,” he told his wife 
on his return, ‘‘I never tasted. They 
have very little money, I imagine; but 





they have a beautiful home and plenty to 


eat, todo and to read, David has mar- 
ried a daughter of one of the neighboring 
planters, a lovely energetic girl. Mrs. 
Wayne is kin to half the county, and you 
know with the Virginians money is of 
little account; blood is everything. They 
have hosts of friends, good, thorough-bred 
people. Margaret was at home on a visit. 
That rascally Italian gave her up as soon 
as she lost her money. But John Bough- 
ton—you remember John?—heard of their 
misfortune in Texas and posted on to 
Virginia to carry her back withhim. She 
was willing enough, I suspect. It was an 
old love affair. Boughton is doing well in 
Texas; Margaret was a little aggressive in 
her happiness and pride in the West and 
her husband and her baby.” 

‘* But Mrs. Wayne?” asked Mrs. Banks, 
anxiously; ‘‘she must be miserable as a 
poor woman?” 

On the contrary, she is busy and eager 
and contented. She used to be a poor, 
dead-and-alive creature, you know. Now, 
what with her friends, her poultry, her 
church and her grandchildren, her life is 
full of happiness. David has become a 
leading man in the neighborhood. I 
heard everywhere of his high sense of 
honor and his energy. Poverty has 
brought out the man from theanimal. At 
dinner I sat beside Mrs. Wayne, and saw 
how she watchod him with pride and de- 
light. I went there full of pity and sym- 
pathy for her; but I tell you, Louisa, I en- 
vied her. In spite of the cheap curtains 
and rag carpets, I envied her. When we 
left the table I said to her: ‘ Nobody, 
madam, has a better right than you to 
keep Thanksgiving!” 

Her eyes filled. ‘*‘ You see,” she said, 
‘** my girl is happy with the man she loves, 
God has lifted up my boy, and set his feet 
on safe ground. There is not a day that 
dawns which is not Thanksgiving Day to 
me.” And then she added something 
which I did not quite understand, tho no 
doubt it had a meaning to her. ‘God al- 
Ways answers our prayers,” she said, 
‘*tho in a way that we know not—almost 
always in a way that we know not.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


KIND DEEDS. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


O HOW many hearts are breaking! 

O how many hearts are aching 

For a loving touch and token, 

For the word you might have spoken. 
Say not in the time of sorrow, 

“*T will soothe their grief to-morrow’”’; 
Prove your friendship, lest they doubt it. 
Go at once; be quick about it. 

NEW Yor«K City. 
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A THANKSGIVING IN PARIS. 





BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





‘* GRANDPAPA, are we not going to have 
Thanksgiving? Philippe says we are not 
going to have Thanksgiving!” 

The boy who spoke was not the grand- 
son of the old man whom he spoke to, but 
he was a sort of grand-nephew. The old 
gentleman himself was no less a person 
than Benjamin Franklin, at that moment 
the accredited minister of the rebel 
colonies of America, who represented them 
at the court of France. 

But, to tell the truth, at this moment, 

the court of France did not want to 
have much to do with him. The affairs 
of the rebels seemed in a very bad 
way. General Burgoyne had swept every- 
thing before him. He had taken Fort 
Ticonderoga, he had marched where he 
chose, and was well advanced on his way 
to New York. Howe, the other English 
general, had gone toward the South, had 
driven the rebel forces away from their 
capital city, Philadelphia, had beaten 
their great general, George Washington, 
in a battle where Washington had the 
choice of the ground, and was in the city 
of Philadelphia, his ships having forced 
their way up the Delaware River. 
Things did not seem in a very good way 
for the ‘‘rebels,” or ‘‘insurgents,” or 
‘*Sons of Liberty”; and the French Gov- 
ernment were by no means so cordial to 
the venerable Dr. Franklin as they had 
been afi the time when he arrived in 
France. 





So it was that the old gentleman smiled 

































































































































































with a very wan smile, as he said to the 
little boy: 

‘‘Why, yes, Jeremiah, we will havea 
Thanksgiving. We will thank God that 
we have bread and butter to eat, and if 
we should have no butter we will thank 
him for the bread.” 

The child was not satisfied with the an- 
swer. He knew his great-uncle too well 
to think that this was the last he should 
hear, and he said: 

‘*But the turkey, Grandpapa; are we 
not to have any turkey? It will not be 
Thanksgiving unless we have turkey and 
plum pudding and squash pie and mince 
pie.” 

But the old philosopher shook his head 
again, and said: ‘I do not think we can 
have any turkey. We cannot have any 
turkey while our soldiers are starving in 
America, I will tell you what we will 
have, Jeremiah; we will have a nice salt 
codfish, one of the fish that came the last 
time that your father sent me « parcel 
from Nantes. Very nice fish they are, and 
if Philippe does not know how to cook 
them, you must tell your mother to show 
him how; and if she does not know how, 
you must ask your cousin to show him 
how. When I was a boy we used to call a 
codfish a ‘Cape Cod turkey.’ You can 
call it a Cape Cod turkey now, and then 
you shall have turkey for your Thanks- 
giving dinner.” 

The old man tried to smile again upon 
the boy, but it was rather a wan smile, as 
it was before. And then he said, a little 
unwillingly, as he always spoke when he 
drove away children: 

‘‘Now you must go. Your cousin is 
waiting for me, and I must write some 
letters that are to go home. Come again 
in the afternoon, and we will settle all 
about Thanksgiving.” 

So the little boy had to go off to his 
sister and his play with but cold comfort 
And the philoso- 
pher was as good as his word. It is the 
first remark which one makes of Franklin, 
that he united a vein of drollery with his 
wisdom. This went so far that it showed 
itself on his face, and one side of his face 
seems like the face of a humorist, while 
the other side is the face of a philosopher. 
Richard Greenough, the sculptor, made 
this discovery; and he has perpetuated it 
for posterity, in that admirable statue of 
Franklin which stands in front of the City 
Hall, in Boston. 

In the afternoon he called the boy to 
him again, and told him that they were 
quite too late for Thanksgiving. He said: 
‘*Thanksgiving Day has to come in No- 
vember, and you have asked me for a 


from the philosopher. 


Thanksgiving Day when it is too late for 
one at the proper time, Take care, tho, 
that you are at dinner on Thursday in 
time, with your best clothes on; and tell 
your mother that she must have on her 
best clothes, too. And tell your father 
that I shall not hear of his dining with 
any of his grand friends, so that every- 
body must dine at home. And as I do not 
go into the kitchen often; ask Philippe 
what he can do with that codfish. We 
will not forget the Cape Cod turkey.” 

Accordingly, everybody in the family 
knew, and indeed only too well, that the 
Doctor meant that no engagements should 
be made away from home for that day. All 
of them. respected his wish in that regard, 
and in the beginning of the gayeties of 
Advent—for such gayeties there were in 
Paris at that time—everybody was cer- 
tain that he would be at home on Thurs- 
day. It was whispered around among 
the younger members of the diplomatic 
staff that they must eat salt codfish if 
they dined with the Doctor. But it was 
to be hoped that Philippe would provide 
some side dishes, besides the fish; und no 
one supposed that, at Dr. Franklin’s table, 
anybody would starve. 

This was the outlook for a Thanksgiving 
on the morning of the 4th of December. 
The clouds were as dark as ever on the 
political sky. Mr. Lee was grumpy, aud 
Mr. Deane was fairly cross, and Dr. Frank- 
lin was very silent. The dispatches which 
they waited for would not come. Proba- 
bly they had been lost at sea. In those 
days it happened, again and again, that 
every one of the four quadruplicates which 
were sent from Philadelphia to Paris by 








the foreign secretaries would be thrown 
into the sea from some hard-pressed Amer- 
ican vessel, to avoid capture by an English 
cruiser. Every sort of rumor was put in 
circulation by the friends of England as 
to the success of Burgoyne, as to the suc- 
cess of Howe; and you would have sup- 
posed that General Washington’s army 
had melted away to nothing, and that 
there never was any army under General 
Gates. The hangers-on at the little lega- 
tion disappeared. Instead of the crowds 
of adventurers who used to be in there, 
asking for places and trying to feather their 
nests in one way or another, there were 
only a few of the most stedfast rebels in 
Paris. These men came in to see if there 
were any news; and when they found 
that all the news was bad, they skulked 
away again. , 

Such was the condition of affairs when, 
as they all sat at work one morning in 
Franklin’s large parlor of the Hotel Valen- 
tinois, the sudden crack of a whip was 
heard, and in an instant the concierge’s 
bell rang, and they heard the heavy iron 
gates of the courtyard swing open. This 
was not very frequent. The carriages of 
visitors were a little apt to stop at the 
outer door; but on this occasion the con- 
cierge was evidently affected by surprise, 
and thought it important that the post- 
carriage at the gate should come in. One 
of the young men ran to the window, and 
said in a moment: “It is a post-carriage, 
and the horses have been running.” 

Dr. Franklin started up and looked out, 
and saw in a moment that it was clear 
that the carriage brought a bearer of dis- 
patches, He was as impatient as any one, 
and he hurried down the stairway, the 
other gentlemen of the legation following 
him. 

The driver, meanwhile, cracked his 
whip again, made an unnecessary circuit 
around the courtyard, and brought up at 
the door just as Dr. Franklin stepped upon 
the lower step. An eager young man, 
who was pale with excitement, without 
opening the carriage door, sprang over 
the side upon the pavement. He carried 
in his hand a large folded envelop, but 
he did not at the first instant deliver it. 
He simply bowed to Dr. Franklin, whom 
he had seen before, and said: ‘‘It is Dr. 
Franklin?” 

The old man hardly recognized the 
salute. He only said: ‘‘You are from 
Nantes?” 

And the young man said: ‘‘I am from 
Boston.” 

“Sir, is Philadelphia taken?” 
Franklin. 

“It is, sir,” said the young man. 
he saw Dr. Franklin turn away. 
out on the instant: ‘‘ But I have greate 
news than that. General Burgoyne and 
his whole army are prisoners of war!” 

It is one of the most dramatic and crit- 
ical sentences which was ever pronounced 
in history. The messenger was young 
Austin, a Boston boy, who had been sent 
by the Executive Committee of Massa- 
chusetts, to bring this great news to their 
distinguished friend. He had landed at 
Nantes, after a shorter passage than any 
other vessel made. He had ridden with 
post-horses day and night from Nantes to 
Paris with his news, and had the exquisite 
pleasure of announcing it in this dramatic 
way. 

Franklin folded him in his arms and 
kissed him. The whole party went back 
into the great salon and tore open the dis- 
patches which he had brought them. He 
was compelled again and again to tell the 
story of the arrival of General Gates’s ex- 
press in Boston, and of the joy there. He 
had at once been selected for the mission, 
and a little vessel fitted out for this swift- 
est passage that could be made. Alas, the 
wind had been contrary for four days in 
Boston harbor, and it is matter of tradi- 
tion that young Austin was himself at the 
First Church in Boston, when Dr. Chaun- 
cy prayed for a short passage for the 
messenger. A story, perhaps somewhat 
exaggerated, says that in the prayer Dr. 
Chauncy asked that, even if, in battle or 
in storm, the messenger be lost, his dis- 
patches might be saved. 

With laughter, and sometimes with 
tears, with exclamations of surprise, and 
with hopes for the future which fate never 
gratified, the young messenger and his 
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the morning. Others of the party rushed 
to the city, that they might use the news 
to the best advantage in their stock specu- 
lations; and he in whom our readers will 
be most interested, little Jeremiah, stole 
down to the kitchen and told Philippe 
that he was sure now that they might 
have turkeys on Thursday for dinner. 

And truly, when the dinner came, there 
was a little ménu, which young William 
Franklin and Jeremiah had themselves 
put in type in Dr. Franklin’s own private 
office; and at the head of the ménu were 
these words: 


“1. Dindon roti, a V Americaine. 
2. Dindon roti, au Louis Treize.”’ 


These were for the two ends of the ta- 
ble. At both sides of the table were dish- 
es of cranberry sauce; and, under the 
special direction of Jeremiah’s mother, 
Philippe had constructed Marlborough 
pies and what, for the purpose of the oc- 
casion, were called pumpkin pies, that the 
festival might be complete. 

Boston, MASS. 


PEBBLES. 


QUITE English You Know.—‘D’you know 
why the English dude is not wanted in 
America?” “No.” ‘ Becausé the Yan- 
kee dude’ll do.” 





....‘‘My wife is queen of the tea-table,”’ 
remarked a host to a friendly visitor. 
“* And she never reigns but she pours,’’ was 
the quiet reply.—The Presbyterian: 


...-Rome was not built in a day; but 
Romulus didn’t have half the advertising 
advantages that are enjoyed by the modern 
suburban real-estate boomer.—Puck. 


....* You have moved into the suburbs, 
haven’t you?” “Yes; how did you know ?” 
“*T saw you hurrying down the street with 
both arms full of bundles yesterday.” —Ex- 
change. 


- “IT tell you,’ said Murray Hill, 
‘“‘there’s an indescribable sense of luxury in 
lying in bed and ringing one’s bell for his 
valet.” “‘ You got a valet?” ‘“ No; but I’ve 
got a bell.”—New York News. 


anil Mamma: *“* My dears, you should not 
talk about students on Sunday; it is not 
right.”” Ella and Carrie (in chorus): “* But, 
Mamma, we’re talking about theological 
students.””’ Mamma (with a sigh of relief): 
*Oh!’—The Presbyterian Observer. 


j}....The Father’s Surprise.— Widower (to 
his little daughter, aged ten): ‘‘ Dora, do 
you know that Susanne, our housekeeper, 
is going to be married?”” Dore: “Oh, ’m 
so glad we’re getting rid of tle old pelican! 
Won’t it be jolly? But who is going to 


marry her?” Father: “Well, I am!’— 
Mainzer Tageblatt. 
....New Reporter: “That item about 


Colonel Bourbon being murdered that we 
printed this merning ain’t true. He’s alive 
and well. Editor: “ And what do you mean 
by coming here and telling me? The Howler 
has a character for veracity that must be 
maintained. Go right off and kill him.’”’— 
The Morning Star. 


....How is it you can tell such whop- 
pers?” asked a caller, addressing the editor 
of the fish story department. ‘‘ Well, you 
see,”’ replied the editor, ‘‘ our wife’s name is 
Anna.” ‘What has that to do with it?” 
“A great deal. When we are writing fish 
stories we usually have Anna nigh us to 
help us.”” The caller was carried to the hos- 
pital.—Christian at Work. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


.... Who was the first biblical cremation- 
ist? Jacob, because he urned his two wives. 


....What language would a_ Bedouin 
speak if he had lost his teeth? Gum Arabic. 


.... Where is base ball mentioned in the 
Bible? When Paul made a short stop in 
Athens. - 


....Why does Victoria. object to being 
buried ina Baptist graveyard? Because she 
isn’t dead yet. 

.... Where was Moses when the light went 


out? In the dark. Oh, no; there was an 
Israelite there. 


.... Why could not Adam and Eve play 
backgammon? Because they had lost their 
only pair o’ dice. 


....Why does Mrs. Langtry wear her 
black boa?- Because she does not like her 
white chin chilly. 





.... Why are women like the Atlantic ca- 
ble? Because they are far in advance of 
mail intelligence. 


....When did Caesar offer himself to an 
Irish girl? When he came to the Rhine and 
proposed to bridge it. 


...-If you were going to ask a doctor of 
divinity to play on the violin what would 
you say? Fiddle dee dee. 

....If you were on the top of Trinity 
steeple with a goose how would you get 
down? From the goose, of course. 


....Plant a maple tree on Broadway, and 
what will come up? Why, a policeman will 
come up and tell you to take it away. 

.... Where is the theater mentioned in the 
Bible? When Joseph was taken out of the 
family circle and thrown into the p*:. 

.--- What is the quickest way of making 
a thin man fat? Throw him out of the 
window and he will come down plump. 


....Where is tennis mentioned in the 





Bible? Where Joseph served in Pharaoh’s 
court, and Israel returned out of Egypt. 
- > 
PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,”” Toe INDEPENDENT. New York. 


A TRIPLE ACROSTIC.—Selected. 


1 2 3 

4 5 6 

7 8 9 
10 ll 12 
13 14 15 
16 17 18 
19 20 21 
22 23 24 
25 26 2 
28 29 30 
31 32 33 
BA - + he CBS 36 
37 - + + 88 39 


From 1 to 37, an explorer. 

From 3 to 39, his successor in investigating 
the place named from 2 to 38. 

From 1 to 2, a priest of an ancient religion 
in Great Britain. 

From 2 to 3, pertaining to Holland. 

From 4 to 5, a feminine name. 

From 5 to 6, the American aloe. 

From 7 to 8, a. monkey-like animal found 
in Madagascar. 

From 8 to 9, a city of France. 

From 10 to 11, the Christian name of a 
famous angler. is 

From 11 to 12, an ancient place. 

From 13 to 14, a kind of nut which grows 
in India. 

From 14 to 15, a confection of sugar. 

From 16 to 17, a Territory of the United 
States. 

From 17 to 18, a pernicious drug. 

From 19 to 20, a month of the Jewish 
Calendar answering to April. 

From 20 to 21, snug little homes. 

From 22 to 23, to bestow. 

From 23 to 24, a city of Austria in which 
a famous council held its sittings. 

From 25 to 26, a wilderness of ancient 
note. 

From 26 to 27, 
Asia. 

From 28 to 29, a city of Northern Italy. 

From 29 to 30, the town of France in which 
Calvin was born. 

From 31 to 32, the tree which is the em- 
blem of peace. 

From 32 to 33, a frame to support a pic- 
ture. 

From 34 to 35, the father of Galen. 

From 35 to 36, a relative. 

From 37 to 38, a French word meaning 
applause. 

From 38 to 39, fretful. 

JAMES, DELLENA AND MAMA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 197A. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


a country of Southern 








1. Bruin—brain. 

2. Trice—trace. 

3. Hut—hit—hat. 

4. Dally—daily. 

5. Delay—decay. 

6. Stare—store. 

7. Put—pat—pet. 

8. Concert—convert. 

9. Him—ham: 

DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


I M—wimple 

N A—final 

F N—fancy 

A H—dahlia, 

N O—honor 

C O—escort. 

Y D—hydra 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

Girlhood, 
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CONNECTED DIAMONDS. @eerer 
s B $“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOx.” 
ow L A RT 
sw kt 2 -BR FT BveR 
LE E TEN 
T R 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


; comail with OTICE re- 














é quest, 
enstgee 4 BEECHAM’S PILLS 
oBtusEr will in future for the United 
: 7 - ¥ ; . States be covered with a 
ase lance Quickly Soluble, 
aSperse Pleasant Coating, 
EndorsE completely disguising the 
2. taste of the Pill without in any 
Gs its tice way impairing its efficacy. 
: Price 25 cents a Box. 
eBjurekEr r New York Depot 365; Canal Street. 
miSuSed 77 ARN 
freEdom 
baRiRon 9 
evrsuweitive 
EpisodeE 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


Fis 
$010 Extract of BEEF 
Haw kK a cs 


— ——— The best and most economical “Stock” for 
For USE 


Soups, Ete. 
Piles, 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
POND’S 
Burns, 








prime lean Beef. 


r our book of ret of receipts showing use 
ct PARMOUR'S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 




















puss EXTRACT. | =eRAEGHAN 
Wounds, GuEGREAT MEDICINAL Poa! 
a ee 
Chafing, PURE (@g Bi tes) SAFE 
Dilin \N ae. A Hs 0 
al acoesnounsae Foe 
Soreness, NVALARD THE AGED. 
FOR NURSING-MOTH ERS. 
Lameness, INFANTS. 7 AND. | CHILDREN. 
Sore Eyes, R AG DOLLS Pade and sold by, the 
] sent by mail a 
Inflammation, Apply to 107 Market St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Hemorrhages, DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. | vafuahie Information sent tovall wonrere Of ATi 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. = DUNN, ‘Sil Lexington Ave. Cor 1 adth Ste N. _esiabeg 


)) rect heather-bells and Robert Bums. 

/ Che moorland flower and persue, 

7 | low,at their mention, memory tums 
Her pages old and'pleasant! 


.. Whiffier-.. 





e 
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. - DELICATE. a 
“* FRAGRANT. ‘ 
= LASTING & 
ce: 

lor Sale by all dealers in Perfumery a 


“otnate 5 C10 CG (OMPUUN 
Importers 15 fin fenshiy So. 
NUNROS BALDWIN, ~~ dondan,. EC; 






NEW. DORK. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
) Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold ty Grocers everywhere. 


W.BAKER &CO., Dorchester, ] Mass 


Chas. D. Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 770 BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART'S), 
NEW YORK, 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ee A5.SELSHAW, 


om. yey & Co. 
anufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 





















| Established 178u 


A REVELATION IN HEATING. 


Our recent adver- 
tisement of this 
stove attracted 
wide-spread atten- 
tion. 


It is adapted for 
heating moder- 
ate-sized rooms 
of all kinds, 


Cooking attach- 
ments can be fur- 
nished if desired. 
This stove can be 
"' shipped to any part 
—= ofthe country. Full 
description sent on 
application. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 


Manufacturers of Hub Stoves, Ranges and 
Heaters, 48 to 54 Union St., Boston. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


pSCHARD Say 
BOYNTON 60,, 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
84 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


POPULAR 
HOT WATER 
PERFECT |, sta" 
WARM AIR 
_ as 





HEATERS, SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORE 
No. 84 LAKE STREET. CHICAGO 





CLEANSING 


Tennis Suits, 
Dresses, Laces, 
Blankets, 
Draperies, 
Lace Ourtains, 
And All Materials 


DY BING. 


Dresses and Men’s Garmexts Dyed without Ripping 


Also, Feathers, Shawls, Rugs, Blankets, 
Draperies, and All Materials. 


LEW ANDO’S French Dyeing and 
Cleansing Establishment 
17 Temple Pl, Boston. 365 5th Ave. N, Y. 
ANCH OFFICES. 


BR 
New York ag Sixth Ave., pear 42d “st.; 1199 


h Ave., a 73a Si 
Providence, R. L; Boston Gightonds); 


; Newpo 
_—— (south): tvampbridge, "Wissen and L 





Largest in America, Established 1829. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRIC E LIST. 





MONUMENTS 
Set F ang rt of mw de nited States. Special 
designs formulated. 
lustrated hand-beok free. 











50 Carmine St. = Now York, 
woop TYPE J 


PRINTING PRESSES. AND MATERIALS, 
“Strong Slat ” Cases, Cabinets, Drying Racks, 
Imposing Tables Chases, Rules, Leads, ete. 
HEBER WELLS 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 





__ TRAVEL, R , RESORTS, I ETC. 





aMgnthiy, Seabed Tellsotc heapest Routes. 

tels, best locations. How to secure homes and 

Hotels, } 2. easily. 50 conte a year, 3 months’ trial 
lwcents. Sample 2 cents postage. 


0. M. CROSBY, Franklin Street, N. Y. 


CUNARD LINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 

ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 

From Boston every SATURDAY. 


Cabin passage $90 and upward, according to accom- 
modation. Intermediate, $35. Steerage ree ers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at fer 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York, 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“ The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Leuis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service it has no equal. 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the Amcrican Continent. 
. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rt. R.. Chicago, I 





_ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
___ PROPRIETORS. 
HOTEL LINCOLN, 

N“SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 


Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
rooms for transient guests with use of Baths. 


P. H. MeCANN, Proprietor. 


- ASHEVILL E, NORTH CAROLINA. 


HOTEL BELMONT. 


The finest Winter Resort in the South. Minera 
Water, Jersey Milk and Cream, Creamery Butter, and 
Tenderloin Steak. Write for the balance. 

JOHN S. MARSHAL L, Director. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER i5TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
































SCHWARZ TOY BAZAAR, 


42 EAST 14TH STREET, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


INVITATION ! 


GRAND CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION OF 
TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


ALL IMPORTATIONS ARE NOW OPENED AND DISPLAYED, COMPRISING MANY RARE 
AND ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES, 
AN EARLY INSPECTION IS CORDIALLY INVITED, TO TAKE THE FIRST CHOICE AND 
AVOID THE USUAL INCONVENIENCE IN THE RUSH DURING DECEMBER, 
SELECTED GOODS CAN BE RESERVED IF DESIRED AND SENT AT ANY LATER DATE, 
(7 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE—RETAIL~MAILED ON APPLICATION, 
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_ HOLIDAY G Goons. ; 


r MIITET, 


Now in stock, an unusually 
attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of 
our own manufacture. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHs, 
Union Square, New York. 


WOOD FLOORS. 


WOOD CARPET. 


Largest Manufacturers. 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


234 Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Send for Catalogue. 


DIAMOND 
JEWELRY. 


We have now in stock many 
desirable vieces of Diamond 
jewelry, at moderate prices. 
Rings in solitaires, two and 
three stones, marquise, hoops, 
and clusters. Also brooches in 
enamel flowers, stars, hearts, 
coils, bars, and other forms, 
Earrings, bracelets, stick pins, 
studs, scarf pins, lockets, but- 
tons and other articles. 


CHAS. §. GROSSMAN & GO, 


19 Maiden Lane, New York. 
GILLESPIE’S PATENT 


Link Apron Blanket Muzzle. 


A PRACTICAL INVENTION. 





Ican kx ! l 


* Breathe if 1 can’t ‘Ket 
at my eye ts 


EASILY ATTACHED TO HALTER. 


Pat'd Aug. 4,91. 


Hal 
Aone & Ub, 


Limited, 


Novelties in Porcelain 


IN 


SMALL ARTICLEs. 


Jewel Boxes, Pen 
Holders, Thimbles, Ash 
Receivers, Small Trays, 


and a large variety of other 


pieces suitable for gifts 


and favors. 


Broadway and 2lst St., 
New York. 


EDWINC. BURT. & CO,, 


Manufact —— agg Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


At Retail. 
446 & 448 Pulton &t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 






oranen Th 


Lining Ptamp 





The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


RDDYS REFRIGERATORS, 


NURSERY ICE BOXES, 
WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, 


MOTHPROOF CEDAR CHESTS, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 


SARATOGA 








= 
— = 

















Beyond Comparison, 
The Best Blanket Protector Made, 
it Cannot Absorb Filth. 
It Cleans Itself, 
Follows every movement of the head and 
does its work, 


PRICE, $2.00, 


FOR SALE BY 








VICHY. 





mi ‘he Remedial Table 
Water, Unequalledfor| eet 
indigestion and Acid- 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLE UOTATIONS ting COUN- 
TR ERCHA 

[For the week whe i “ 19th, 1891.) 
SUGAR. 


TEA. 
UNL oikvivenntebndddaboevecatoddadeded 17 @30 
ss indndies onccdecesdihevecesbesael 
Ms i:tuinttdnadatpeddaadinaknlaacersdvedid 1 @19 
SRE SE A ETS 2 
| PROVISION 
PoRK 





mily 10 #0@ 11 
Extra India Mess, per bbl....... 16 00@ 18 00 
Cut MEats: 
Pickled Hams, per Ib..............++ 8146 9% 
Pickled Shoulders, per Ib............ Ba@ Bg 
Smoked meats, 4@lc. over pickled. 
BUTTER. 
¢ sreamery, State Gabageebeseadtaanceceseal 2 @2 
WN snesackaakdenessaseul » @30 
Dairy, BE csecchaccussignsveedsonben @28 
WP. scinencnncadennuencennaae iB @23 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, = . qreen basoncnanss a... 8 @114% 
a eR ee ie 6a, 84 


FLOU “4 MEAL, Erc. 








City Mill, per. bbl baskiesasabibinncateel $5 25@3— 
OO” “a errs reer: 5 35@ 5 60 
el ees Sr 3 65@ 4 25 
Winter Wheat Rocks dbachs tab 3 65@ 5 00 
Minn. Spring W eat, per bbl... 3 65@ 5 15 
Rye Flour; per bbl............. 5 @ 5 60 
Buckwheat Flour, per bbl 2 10@ 2 2 
Gag THIS, BOP Mii ccsdthescrteoscccses 3 15@ 3 70 
GRAIN. 
wae in I Ss $1 G734@$1 i 
0. orthern Spring........ 7 ( 
Ungraded Winter Red........ 8% @ 111 
ae LapegedUuhueebtesetend® 164@1% 
YAW. estern puuvaedinchendchideens 16 @1% 
CoRN 
No. LE, ee, PO Le RON 68 @71% 
. Ungraded Mixed and White........57 @71 
ATS: 
ot 1 White heabenddccngibecguene os - a 
OS Be, BPs ee ++ BG 
OE a OE ae Te i . 39 @30\4 
Ungraded Mixed, Western.......... 37 @e 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HAY AND STRAW. 


Hay, Hie. 1, per 100 Pedcsnasededunes $— %M3s— 85 


= Shipping 4 sit 
Straw, Rye, per, 100 Ibs... 
Jat 


a w heat “ 









EGGs., 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 28 G28 
PRR, SUOMI ccescekenékececeandsen % @27T 
CMMI 5 adnan Lankaactesacsee 2 @2% 
Ss cncacecesesensnisnvesaceaganesioussl 2 @2i1 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
(DRY-PACKED.) 
Turkeys, State and Penn., prime........ 13 @15 
Vester, PIMC. .....ccccccccce 138 @14% 
Chic kens, Jersey, ood to choice 14 @15 
State and Penn. 13 @i4 
* Western —- . 12 @138% 
Fowls, State and Pen 1 @i2 
Jestern....... 0 @R 
Ducks, Jersey, choice.......... ... 1 @16 
Bee BO ikicdiccciccccensasesix 2 @b 


MEATS AND STOCK. 


Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
ee $49 @$5 50 
common to medi- 






um, per 100lbs.... 340 @4% 
- o: and Stags, 
Re 2530 @42 
” Bulls and Dry 
Cows, per 100 lbs. 125 @ 2 75 
Live Veal Calves, per ™........... 5 @ % 
Live calves, Western, per T...... 2 @ Q 
Calves, dressed grassers, per 1... 3 @ 4 
Lambs, prime, per ™............... 54@ 86% 
“ fair to good, per M........ 444M, 5lo 
Shee 2p, good ad ~ aa ay “Seediees 454@ 54 
poor to fair WY  dexéedes 3a 4a 
Hogs, country Baer ree 5 @ 7 
Fas BE Bt a veccesecceces $400 @$4 40 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bbl............... $1 HasS—— 
- i, SP PEP eecctdeneseses —@ 150 
pes Hebron a \Rekpeheaenbes —@ 1% 
ns Peerless -12@1% 
« Sweet, per bbl. . - 6017 
Cabbage, pe r 100 Se aR . 20@ 3530 
Celery, per , Ry bunches. - @10 
Cauliflowe ©, POF DOI. ...00- . 100@ 1 50 
Onions, <= - vdhahente .. 30@ 500 
eR 130@ 175 
Squash, Hubbard, EP Wise cccéccgeose 75@ 1 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl............... 0 7 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 






DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


— Evaporated, 1801...............0. 4%@ 8! 
SPE eee @ 

Peaches, Be + evaporated, 1891, fancy,,— @20 
Southern, peeled, 1891.......0, 7 @10 

Cherries, 189}....... pandéhneen gccsecaveres syalo 


Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


SHALL WE GO ON PLANTING 
ORCHARDS? 


II. 
BY E. P, POWELL, 


6. THE sixth mistake, and a very grievous 
one, is the bad handling of apples. I have 
spoken of this before in THE INDEPENDENT, 
and now only care to place on it such em- 
phasis as to make it very distinct. The 
error runs all through our pomology that 
we make no careful study of the fruit, of 
the trees, of the wisest culture. Our farm- 
ers donot understand as much about apples 
and apple trees as about potatoes or hops or 
wheat or corn. These they can talk about 
intelligently and cultivate in a brainy way, 
but the orchard is left unstudied. I do not 
understand why, unless it be that even when 
abused the apple tree has been in the habit 
of doing something in the way of fruiting. 
But least intelligent is the method of pick- 
ing. The apples are hurried too much. 
Other crops get the good weather and the 
apples are wrenched off the trees and tum- 
bled into baskets, into piles, into barrels and 
into bins, getting a few cells bruised at 
each handling. Apple rot is soon started 
it becomes at once a disease, develops a 
fungus, and spreads. The flavor of a whole 
barrel is spoiled shortly. Apples should be 
handled like eggs. Thisis a living maxim 
in horticulture. Discharge a man who will 
toss or drop apples in baskets—even three 
inches. He should lay them in. I have in- 
sisted on this until my pickers are trained 
to exact care. They have learned why and 
are convinced of the need of care. It is not 
easy to persuade a careless fellow that it 
really makes much difference how he han 
dles fruit. He was not educated to care. 
Let him see the contrast. Half the apple 
crop in America is wasted by bad picking 
and handling. It is rank dishonor to allow 
bruised apples to go to a distant market 
where you cannot be detected, but where 
the consumer is all the same defrauded by 
you. Some varieties endure more than 
others. The brittle-fleshed, juicy sorts are 
easiest spoiled. Finely handled apples, like 
Spy, Spitzenberg, Greening, will keep all 
winter in a cool, moist cellar without decay. 
7. One more important point is storage. 
Most of our cellars are getting to be toodry, 
and too well ventilated. It needs a cool and 
not an over dry,or rather drying,atmosphere. 
The furnace does harm, not by heating but 
by drying our fruit. Study a mean in this 
respect. I would not let a draft go through 
my bins—it is a mistake. My bins areabout 
eighteen inches deep, in two stories; and 
each bin holds about three barrels. I can 
easily judge if rotting is going on in the 
bin by looking at the surface. All first- 
class apples are selected with extra care and 
give us no uneasiness. Second-class apples 
are looked over as they require. Waste 
goes to the paring machine or the animals. 
In the course of the winter there will be 
enough apples dried to cover spring needs, 
or to sell for a few dollars, Barrels should 
be absolutely clean and sweet, and not 4 
nail in the way of an apple. I bought a 
bushel of Wagners not long since, and they 
came to me in a flour sack. ‘No harm,” 
the man said, “it’s dry.”’ But in the cellar 
it will soon become damp and develop dis- 
ease. Be sure no leaves are put in the 
bins—not one. The cellar itself should be 
sweet—as sweet as a cheese and milk room. 
Musty walls should be swept down and 
whitewashed. Many fruit cellars are stink- 
ing places, and mold is always in them. 
City cellars are, as I have said, too dry; 80 
wherever the farmer uses a furnace. The 
model cellar is clean and cool, and just 
moist enough not to dry the sap out of the 
fruit—not to shrivel it. 

8 The last point to consider is getting 4 








Apples, York Pi RRs t 75 p 
— Fall Pe rer d. <4 bbi..... : Hs 4 i market. To some extent every man must 
* kin bp POP G.-R. WEE... ..c00ee 2 00@ 2 25 ims , is not 
., a e noeeninn 118 look ous for himeelf. The country is : 
“ Greening “ 1.000% 1 00@ 150 | Overstocked with apples even this year. We 
ye yt gg Dbl... 2... 1 0, 25 could consume all that are raised if only 
“ Commion, per bbi....... "tha 1 0) | We could get at the market. I have sold all 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, oper ee... -s 0 7 © | of my crop at two dollars a barrel by having 

° WO 2 2 . 
“ Jersey . pel enue + Pr 1 S0@ 200 | customers who rely on my furnishing first- 
Pears, Beurre d’ Anjou, per bbl....... 2 50@ 350 | class it am very busy i I 
Duchess per bbl...........:+00. Sob cco | (ase fruit. Iam very busy otherwise. bat 
* othersorts “ ................ 1 50@ 2 50 | have not found it difficult to dispose of all 
Quinces, per bbl........ hitidibnhwnéndedl 2 0@ 3 50 


surplus fruit this year at good prices—in- 
cluding fifty bushels of plums and one hun- 
dred bushels of raspberries as well as larget 
fruit, and everything in abundance but 
grapes. But a part of my crop has been 


shipped to the East and the West—to Bos- 
ton and to Ohio and Michigan. The price 











Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 
138 Chambers Street, New York, 
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way can work up markets that will take the 
overflow. Half a dozen States this year 
have almost a failure of fruit. The extraor- 
dinary surplus is always local. It was last 
year in Michigan, Indiana and a part of 
Missouri. We can have in each section a 
corresponding agent or secretary—a man 
selected to watch the excellent crop bulle- 
tins of the Government and of the horticul- 
tural papers; and then it may be necessary 
to pay his expenses to make arrangements 
at some distant point. Professional buyers 
are convenient, but they take advantage of 
the total ignorance of producers. The plan 
[ suggest is a plan of enlightenment. Each 
group of fruit growers can in that way 
keep informed of the facts concerning the 
whole country, and need not be wheedled 
out of his fruit at a nominal price. Such a 
planwould eventuate in a brokerage business 
that would make it worth some one man’s 
while to do the shipping for the community. 
I should like to see such groups of adjacent 
farmers organized thoroughly. This year I 
have poor neighbors who positively cannot 
afford to hire their apples gathered. This 
is not likely to occur under such a plan as I 
propose. 

The apple unibiahd, I have tried to show, 
may be abundantly profitable. It cannot 
be if conducted heedlessly, shiftlessly, and 
without forethought. I firmly believe no 
crop can surpass it for average profit. In 
the long run, I would sooner have a big ap- 
ple orchard than a huge hop yard, or a 
wheat field, or a corn prairie. Brains and 
apples will come out ahead. 

One more thing I should like to say to all 
those people who are crying out over their 
big crop of apples and have unpayable debts 
and mortgages is this: eat fruit more and 
meat less. We have a mistaken idea of the 
value of fruit as food. Our carniverous 
tendencies are quite unnecessary for health 
and strength. Our mothers, seventy-five 
years ago, cooked apples and pears, and 
made butter of them, and in all ways com- 
pelled them to enter into the cuisine more 
than we do to-day. I am not a vegetarian, 
but [am sure that we can reduce our meat 
bills to one-tenth of their present size prof- 
itably. Use an abundance of cereals and 
vegetables and fruits and you will know 
less of half the diseases that curse you. My 
children never taste any meat except fish 
and eggs, and I wish I had been brought up 
that way myself. They have no knowledge 
of intestinal troubles or headaches or the 
instability and passions of meat eaters. 
They are physically stout and clean, and 
their heads are capable of excellent work 
and noaches. I believe the moral results 
are not to be overestimated. Nature has 
given us abundance of wholesome food that 
we despise in order to devour the less digest- 
ible, more costly and less natural. If evo 
Jution be true, our animal ancestors were 
fruit and grain eaters. Our flesh eating 
propensity comes from our savage forefa- 
thers, who were alsocannibals. When I see 
pain-lrawn faces, I feel like saying, throw 
away your tea and coffee and tobacco and 
meat, and eat nicely cooked fruits, vegeta- 
bles and cereals; that is your natural food. 
The term vegetarian has done mischief. The 
popular idea is that it means one who lives 
on vegetables and bread. The sanitary diet 
is exceedingly varied, and above all involves 
the use of fruits. The consumption of ap- 
ples should be at least tenfold what it is. 
[sold one barrel of fine assorted apples two 
years ago to a family in Utica; and was told 
afterward, ‘“‘ Oh, they nearly all rotted. We 
don’t use hardly any fruit. Mr. L. likes 
meat three times a day, and then he wants 
his coffee and bread, and that’s about all.” 
Another, a headaching set, said: ‘‘ We never 
eat apples, and don’t cook them—only one 
of the boys, W., and he eats not much else 
but fruit. He won't eat much, but then 
he’s as stout as an ox—so I don’t care.” 
She had an idea that the apple and fruit diet 
was generally very dangerous, but that W. 
was an exception. If it were cholera times, 
I should consider fruit a safer food than 
meat. In my own family of seven we con- 
Sume at least ten barrels of apples in the 
winter, besides what we turn to cider and 
Vinegar. We bake and stew—and have no 
end of fruit puddings; and as for canned 
fruit, it stands now at over one hundred 
glass jars and as many more glasses of jelly 
and cans of marmalade. I would not go 
into winter without as large a supply as 
Possible of fruit. In summer my invariable 
remedy for a headache is as many “sour” 
cherries as I can eat. I cover my trees with 
Mosquito netting to keep off the birds, and 
~h July, August, and even September and 
a have an abundance of delicious 

ries. T enlarge somewhat on personal 
en in hopes of influencing some to 


Hake @ test of the great ady 

antage of a 
fruit diet, aS 
Cunto oN, N.Y, 








LAVENDER ER CULTURE. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


MEDICINAL plants have been cultivated 
for general use very little in this country 
outside of the Shaker communities, and the 
“Shaker herbs” enjoy about the same rep- 
utation in the drug trade in this country as 
the aromatic and medicinal plants from the 
celebrated “physic gardens” of Mitcham 
have obtained in the English drug trade. 
The culture of lavender has reached such 
high perfection by market gardeners near 
London that the English oil of lavender is 
recognized by druggists and perfumers the 
world over as superior to any produced else- 
where. Many acres of ground near London 
are devoted to the culture of these plants, 
and many of the flowers are sold in the 
open market; but the bulk of the crop is 
manufactured and distilled into oil. 

The demand for lavender flowers is not 
very great in this country, but near the 
large cities there is always a ready sale for 
a limited quantity for filling sachet bags. 
The work of distilling the oil of lavender 
has never yet received enough encourage- 
ment to warrant large concerns to under- 
take the business; but many small perfum- 
ers make their own oil. There is no popular 
toilet perfume so generally used as the lavy- 
ender water and oil of lavender, and the 
process of making either is very simple after 
the flowers have been properly cultivated. 

Lavender is a hardy, low-growing, shrub- 
by plant, and tho originally from the south 
of Europe it is now cultivated more or less 
generally in all countries. Where large 
fields of it are propagated the aromatic odor 
may be detected in the air for miles away. 
The flowers are grown from seed or slips. 
The seeds are sown in light, smooth soil 
during April or May, and when the seed- 
lings are two or three inches high they are 
transplanted in rows two feet apart. If 
propagated by roots or slips the cuttings 
should be obtained in April and planted 
nearly two-thirds of their length in the soil. 
At the end of every seven years the planta- 
tions have to be renewed. The crop is gath- 
ered by cutting the stems which bear the 
flowers, and tying them in bunches for the 
distiller. 

There are three varieties of lavender 
plants recognized by botanists, and they are 
cultivated according to the climate and 
nature of the soil. The common or blue- 
flowering lavender is a shrubby, thickly 
branched plant, which grows from a foot to 
three feet high. The plant has blue flowers, 
shading sometimes to a purple, and with 
long, narrow leaves. The flowers are re- 
markably aromatic, and they are the best 
variety for sachet bags; the foliage and 
branches have very little aroma compared 
with the flowers. The flowers are cut and 
distilled in July and August just as soon as 
the blossoms on the lower part of the spikes 
begin to change to a brown color. 

The narrow-leaved, white-flowering lav- 
ender is a sub-variety of the common laven- 
der, but it is smaller in size and less hardy 
in nature; the flowers are not quite so aro- 
matic, and it is not so generally cultivated 
for perfumers. 

The broad-leaved lavender rarely blos- 
soms, but when it does send forth flowers 
they greatly resemble the common variety 
in appearance; the stalks and leaves are 
larger, but the average hight of the whole 
plant is shorter than either of the other 


Compound Oxygen 
is frail humanity’s friend. 


It expands 


the lungs and gives greater power. 


It nourishes 
every part through the blood. 


It revitalizes 
every nerve and gives health. 


The whole need no physician—the 
sick and the weak should read our book 
of proof—sent free for the asking. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
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two. The odor of the plant resides chiefly 
in the leaves and the half-developed flower 
spikes. 

It generally takes about sixty ounces of 
dried flowers to make one ounce of oil of 
lavender; but as this perfume sells for a 
good price in the market, there is still profit 
in cultivating the flowers. The process of 
distillation is not difficult, and it could 
easily be mastered and carried on by those 
who cultivated the flowers. When the oil 
is dissolved in spirits of wine and mixed 
with other perfumes, lavender water is ob- 
tained. 

New YorK CiTy. 
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A MORNING ration for fowls that kept them 
healthy and in good laying condition 
through spring and summer has been: One- 
third each of oats, wheat-bran and chopped 
corn, mixed and dampened to mealiness. 
Since molting began, a tablespoonful of lin- 
seed meal is added for every fifteen birds, 
and three or four nails are kept i in the drink: 
ing water. Table-scraps are given in the 
middle of the afternoon, and the fowls are 
allowed to forage for themselves in a grassy 
yard the rest of the day. When cold weath- 
er comes they will be given another feed, of 
whole corn, before going to roost. Not a 
case of cholera or over-fatness has occurred 
in this flock, und the egg production has 
been surprising.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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3 “ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
eee C0C0A 


DELIcious. 
Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 


Bi PERFECTLY PURE 


Its great success 
has, of course, led 
to many imitations, 
but it is generally 
admitted, and a 
comparison will 
easily prove that 
none equais Van 
Houten’s in delic- 
jousness, and nu- 
tritive qualities, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


$ Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. $ 
¢ agvif not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
+ 2octs.to either VAN HOUTEN & Zoon,106 Reade 
» St..New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and J 
a can,containing enough for35 to 40 cups, will ¢ 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared on} 


by Van HOUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ¢ 















HIGHLY | IMPROVED 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


Combining the restoration of the form 
and expression of the FACE and also a 
perfectly natural represertation of the 
teeth, gums, roofandrugz of the mouth, 
without seam or crevice. 

At four great international expositions 
where all the civilized world was repre- 
sented in this department, the highest 
prize medals were awarded to Dr. J. 
Allen & Son of New York for this ad- 
vance in dental science. 

Many other first-class medals and 
diplomas, together with samples of this 
system, may be seen at theirrooms. Call 
and see, or send for circular. 


J. ALLL EN & SON, 


No. 11 West 39th St., near Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORE. 











MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, NX. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes, 
Peals. For more than “half a century 
for superiority over all others. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 

FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 

For Tickets_and_ Information about Routes and 

Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
G, P. & T. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 

For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 

W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
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AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


To sell our choice Nursery Stock. We give best of ref- 
erence as to quality of stock grown by us. We give lib- 
eral salary to competent men. Apply now, with ref- 


erence, to 
WILEY & CO., 
Cayuga, N. Y. 
Mention this \is paper. — 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 





more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints an@ Indigestion. 
When taken rather werm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 


Cathartic. 





DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE 
LUNGS, 
THE BEST 


COUGH MEDICINE 


AND 


CONSUMPTION REMEDY 


IN THE WORLD. 


All Druggists Sell it. 
Prices 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0. 80 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.5 

One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, i0 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIB: RS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

apers or magazines in connection with THE 

hes ge should write for our Club- 





~~ can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made kpown 
upon application, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
851 Broadway, Now York (ity. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Highest of 
S. Govet n- 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
FREE HEAT. 





The lamp that lights 





your room will heat it 


if you use a 


FALLS HEATER. 
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irae 4 ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO,, 
; 23 Central Street, 
BOSTON. 
be Ye FG, ssonsion Tun InvEPEXENT 


MANTELS, 
TILES, OPEN FIREPLACES. 
HOUSEHOLD ART NOVELTIES, 








Wer Jacksaw-&O, 


Union Square “= cor. Broadway. 


Only concern in our line having its own foundries, 
Buy of the maker. Established over sixty years. 
No old stock. Everything made satisfactory. 








Watch out to see what trade or profession your son 
is inclined to. He will succeed best in that he likes 
best. If he wants a Scroll Saw, it indicates that he is 


of a mechanical turn of mind and can learn to use it 
toadvantage. While sawing is a better exercise than 
any kind of play, it contents the boys to stay at home, 
cultivates their tastes, and makes their hands skilful 
for any artistic or mechanical employment which 
they may wish to follow in after years. We have the 
names of many thousands who have turned these 


saws to great profit during the st fifteen years. 


Give an ingenious boy the tools and he will see to all 
the rest. We sell the best foot-power saw (called the 
No. 1 Rogers) with Drilling attachment, Blower, 
Tools, and Designs, for $3.50. The Goodell Lathe, as 
seen in tho above cut, costs $12, with Scroll Saw At- 
tachment and all necessary tools and designs. We 
are now the headquarters for all things in the scroll- 


owing line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Star 
Saw Blades, Designs of every kind, Wood, Clock 
Movement, etc., etc. Send money for what you want, 
or bay from hardware dealers. 


UNION 


EXCELLENCE! 


ECONOMY?! 


These two words combined represent our 
stock of fine clothing for MEN and BOYS to- 
day as they have for forty years. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


SQUARE, — 
Boys’ and Children’s Suits, Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Etc. 


STOCK ENTIRELY NEW. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


DEVLIN & CO,, 44 E. 14th Street, Union Square, N. Y. City. 
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WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 
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CROSS FOR 
OF THE 
LEGION CASH 

OF EASY 
HONOR 

AND PAYMENTS 
GRAND 

AND 

GOLD 
MEDAL TO RENT. 


Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


“THE MOST PERFEOT PIANO MADE!” 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
NEW YORE. | BOosTO N 
UsE 
Brummell’s Celebrated 


Cough Drops. 


The Genuine have A. H. B. on each drop. 
Keep a box of them in your house. Sold 


ev verywhere. 
) EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest-W eight. 
For BRAIN WORKERS ANP SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 
Used in all Gymnasiums. Despects 
round “Ho to th enlarges t the ches! 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


and the concern ¥ all. 


We have made over 
public benefactors. 


HARTMAN MFG. 00., works, Beaver Falls, Pa, 
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po: 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St. 








We refer to that old rotten, zy’ 
disease-b ing mat outside your r- 
and buy an ornamental“ Hartman” Wire Mat- 
alf a million mats in our capacity aad | 





hes: 102 Chambers St., pa Forks 8 State St., 


Atlanta, 

ave brass tag attached ceamed **‘Hartman.’ 
We are now exhibiting New 

Designs of our own manufac: 

ture and the BEST examples 

of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 





FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 
THE GREAT SANITARY 
W a 
~~ 4 j 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMs, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 





NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS, 


| Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND 
CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 








58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Boston. Mass. 





Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing. 
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25 Cents a Bettle by all Druggists. 





Its merits as a WASH 
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tested and indorsed by 
thousands of house 
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The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Establihed 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 


Catal Lind & Sons, Piano Co., 147th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 
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Rover Bicycles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 

Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
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Chicago. 
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pe BENEDICT TIME. = 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 


Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


oat rfect cuff, sleeve 
‘ollar Button made. 
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Strong, durable, and 
sted 


cont” be adjus' with 
per fect ease. No wear or tear 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


* Benedict Building. * 


171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 18:21. 








SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
Seaton Council Bluffs, Omaha, 





» and Portiand. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. ‘ 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


icket Agent, | Chicago, 
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